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“© We shail never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 
eause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 
and confidence to truth.”—Dr. JOHNSON, i 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Mr. Burpon on Pusuiic AFFAIRS. 


[The Editor regrets that the following 
communication from an esteemed cor- 
respondent was accidentally prevented 
JSrom appearing last month.) 

Sir, 


LTHOUGH it’ is a long time 

since [ sent you any thing upon 
public affairs, yet, as events have so 
fully confirmed and are confirming 
the opinions I have ventured to ex- 
press, I cannot forbear requesting you 
to do me that justice which | think I 
deserve, for having, however feebly, 
advocated the cause of the Bourbons, 
at atime when no one else would 
even dare to pronounce their names 
as connected with France, and for 
having foreseen the downfal of Bona- 
parte, when men of all parties pro- 
nounced his dynasty to be established 
for ages. Believe me, Mr. Editor, 
I claim no merit for any degree of pe- 
netration superior to that of other 
men; the only merit [ claim, is that 
of being more free from party con- 
nections and party passions, and there- 
fore I see things more clearly, and di- 
vested of that mist which strong pre- 
possessions are apt to throw around 
them. I considered the commence- 
ment of the present war in 1793 as 
unwise and impolitic, at a time when 
I had the greatest veneration for Mr. 
Pitt as a man and a minister; but 
after his rash and obstinate determi- 
nation to involve this country in a war 
of opinions, and to arrest the progress 
of the French Revolution, I changed 
my opinion of his wisdom, and began 
to have great doubts of his integrity, 
particularly after his haughty refusal 
to negociate with Bonaparte on his 
first accession to power; from that 
moment I considered that he would 
be the maker of a man, who only 


wished for a plausible excuse to wagea 
bellum internecinum with this nation. 
On the recommencement of the war 
after that short truce, called the peace 
of Amiens, after much deliberation 
with myself, I became convinced that 
we could have no peace with Bona- 
parte, and that his determination was 
to subvert us either secretly or by 
open force, but that as he preferred 
the former, we ought to prefer the 
latter, and from that time to the pre- 
sent moment, I have never varied in 
my opinions, that there can be no 
peace nor safety for Eurdpe till the 
tyrant is overturned and the Bourbons 
restored. All this I can prove by 
pamphlets, published at different pe- 
riods, but not much read, because 
they wanted those ornaments of style, 
and that happy power of presenting 
an object in various points of view, 
which the writer of Vetus’s Letters 
so fully possesses, although from his 

assions and his connections he has 

een often mistaken in his anticipa- 
tions of the future. I respect his 
talents, though he is very far from 
being infallible, but I detest the spirit 
in which be has written. On the 
commencement of the Spanish Revo- 
lution, I ventured to pronounce, ia 
opposition to a]l the party politicians 
of the time, that the Spaniards, with 
the aid of this country, would succeed 
in expelling the French, and that 
their success would rouse other na- 
tions to a resistance against Bonaparte, 
which he could never withstand, and 
‘* that his armies would soon cease to 
be victorious against nations united to 
their governments, and governments 
united to each other, for their common 
safety.” I certainly did not foresee the 
part that Russia would act in the bu- 
siness, but that only excepted, there 
is nothing which has not been antici- 
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6 Jeu D’ Esprit on Mr. Cobbett's Religious Principles. 


pated in my expectations. A letter, 
contained in The Times of yesterday, 
from the south of France, fully shews 
that the French are waiting to receive 
the Bourbons whenever they are sup- 
ported by the allied powers ; and it 
seems to be most wonderful, that no 
means have been taken tocherish and 
call forth that disposition. 


I remain, &c. 
W. Burpon. 


“elbech-Street, Cavendish-Square, 
Dec. 2d, 1213. 





Jeu D’Esprir on Mr. Cossert’s 
ReELiGcious PRINCIPLES. 
To the Editor of the Universal Mag. 
Sir, 
HE inclosed was some time since 
communicated to Mr. Cobbett 
for publication in his fegister, but, for 
reasons best known to himself, he 


has not taken the slightest notice of 


its reception. Under these circum- 
stances, I am induced to offer it for 
insertion in your more liberal publi- 
cation. How far I bave effectually 
turned Mr. Cobbett’s arguments a- 
gainst himself, your judicious readers 
will probably judge. 


I remain, your’s, &c. 


Jun. 9, 1814. M. R. 


To Mr. Cosserr. 
Sir, 

Beinc one of those readers attract- 
ed by your late animadversions on 
those vile heretics, the Unitarians, 
and seeing the ready insertion you 
have given to the letters of other cor- 
respondents, I am encouraged in my 
turn to present myself to your notice, 
and Ido this the more readily, as we 
are so ‘very near alike in our senti- 
ments, that I really hope a very little 
reasoning will bring you entirely over 
tomy opinion. Ag you have-unifornmly 
desired to know who and what your 
correspondents were, | have sent my 
name.and address. inclosed, and here 
unequivocally state myself a Catholic, 
and hope the boasted candour of your 
church will not refuse a member of a 
more ancicnt one. 

I have much fault to find with some 
of your correspondents, but at preseut 
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I shail confine my remarks entirely 
to yourself, of whom I have most 
hope: Most cordially do I join with 
you in your surprise that the Unita- 
rians should thus stop short in the 
good work of believing, but I must 
own I am more astonisied that you, 
even you, should halt tn the midst of 
the faith necessary to salvation; for 
why, my dear Sir, do you reject the 
doctrine of transubstantiattons the ii. 
tercession of saints, and above a}!, the 
adoration of the Blessed Virgin; why 
cannot you go all the way with Ca- 
tholics? Is it a jot more unreasonable 
to pray to the Mother, than to the 
Son? Or what is there more incre- 
dible in the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, than in that of the Trinity ? 
— Nay, Sir, have we not the express 
words of scriptare for this latter doc- 
trine, ‘‘ ‘Take, eat, this is my body ?” 
Now, I know, Sir, you will not snatch 
the text out of my hand, or pervert it 
as the Unitarians do; for you know 
well, that either the whole is the 
word of God, and to be taken just as 
it stands, without any explaining away 
—or the whole is false, and to be re- 
jected altogether. You much please 
me when you so warmly and properly 
defend the Holy Mother of God; for 
so, ] am sure, you will not refuse to 
call her, Was she not the mother of 
Jesus? and was he not God? and, 
with regard to praying to her, how 
can you object to it, seeing that Jesus, 
as a dutiful son, can refuse nothing 
on her intercession ? 

On reading some of your letters it 
was some time before I could account 
for your being out of the communioa 
of our church; witha mind so rightly 
fitted for the reception of the doctrines 
of our holy faith, it seemed bard to 
account for your being out of the pale 
of salvation ; but I accounted for it at 
length from the circumstance of your 
parents having happened to be pro- 
testants, and yourself liaving rightly 
concluded that religion is to be taken 
as ji is, and not reasoned upon. Much 
do I wish that men in the days of 
Calvin and Luther had been of your 
mind, for then all the dreadful schisms 
and heresies which they introduced 
would never have occurred; men 
would have still gone on in the good old 
way, and we should not have seen at 
this day so many goodly religious edi- 
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fices in ruins; the church would have 
still retained her power in the state, 
and we should not, as now, have seen 
priests reduced below kings in rank 
and authority. I will not indulge in 
useless regret, but rather improve this 
right disposition of your mind, to in- 
duce you to return to the bosom of 
Mother Chureh, whereof you would 
make so consistent a member. 

Surely You will not hesitate to go 
all the way with us Catholics, espe- 
cially as you are not, by so doing, ma- 
king any breach in a religious creed, 
but only repairing the errors of those 
who first inconsiderately introduced 
the use of reason in mattérs of reli- 
gion. For, as you rightly observe, if 
we give up one opinion to day, we 
may be called on to give up another 
to-morrow, and there is no knowing 
where to stop. And see how com- 
pletely this 1s verified, after the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation is taken 
away by your church, Come, the 
Unitarians, and boldly call for that of 
the Trinity, and who can say what 
may be asked for next: I say, with 
you, the whole thing must stand or 
fall together : either you must go all 
the way with us Catholics, and not 
use any reasoning against mysteries, 
or you must suffer people to use their 
reason freely, and reject or receive 
what they please. 

I had written thus far, when I was 
interrupted to peruse your last egis- 
ter, and I must confess that I am sur- 
prised and pained to see you rejoicing 
at the destruction of that venerable 
fabric of religion reared by our fore- 
fathers. How can you become an 
advocate for ingovation in religion, or 
call it by the opprobrious name of su- 
perstition ? What is there more of 
superstition in the church of Rome, 
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than in that of England? Do not 
they both rest their pretensions in 
faith, and not in reason? and surely 
then, the more faith the more religion, 
And as to priests, what is the great 
difference between those of the Ro- 
mish communion, and the parsons of 
your church ? 

It, however, gives me no small 
pleasure to see you recover yourself 
so soon; and I believe it was only 
your politics, joined to an anxious 
wish to avoid the so mach reviled 
name of Catholic, that led you to pen 
the sentence alluded to. You have, 
however, made ample amends in the 
following passage. Alluding to Mr, 
Fordham, you say, ‘* He has to prove 
inch by inch that we are wrong, and 
to strip us of all the authorities of the 
great councils of the church by which 
the Christian system was settled.” 

After this you wil] not surely deny 
being a true Catholic in your heart; 
for who were those councils of which 
you speak as settling the Christian 
faith, but Catholics with Popes at 
their head; and happy am I, my good 
Sir, to see you so readily admit their 
authority. Indeed I do not see how 
you can do otherwise, for either reli- 
gion and the bible must be judged of 
by reason, or it must be received on 
authority; and where is this authority 
to be placed, except it be in the 
hands of the infallible successor of St. 
Peter; all other authorites are liable 
to error, even by their own confes- 
sion. I hope therefore you will own 
and acknowledge yourself a true Ca- 
tholic, and not endeavour to impose 
on yourself or others, by pretending 
to Protestantism. In this hope, 


I remain, your’s, &c. 
A Caruotic. 
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@ An Act fo continue until Sir Weeks 


after the Commencement of the nevt 
Session of Parliament, intituled, 
* An Act to continue and amend an 
Act of the present Session, to pre- 
vent the issuing and circulating of 
Pieces of Gold and Silver, or other 
Metal, usually calted Tokens, ex- 
cept such as are issued by the Banks 
of England and Ireland respec- 
tively.’ 


FRY the 54th Geo. HL. chap. 4, 
XB sect. 1, So much of the statute 
53 Geo. IIL. chap. 19, as_ prohibits 
the circulation of any tokens made of 
gold and silver or othist metal, except 
such as are issued by the Banks of 
England and Ireland respectively, 
after six weeks from the commence- 
ment of this session of Parliament, is 
repealed. t 2 

By sect.2, No piece of gold or sil- 
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ver, or of pn mixed metal composed 
partly of gold or silver, shall, from 
after six weeks from the commence- 
ment of the next session of Parlia- 
ment, pass or circulate as a token for 
money, whether the value is to be 
paid or given in money or goods, or 
other value, or in any manner what- 
soever; and every person circulating 
or passing the same as for any nomi- 
nal value in money or goods, shall for 
every such token so circulated or 

ssed, whether he shall be or have 

en concerned in the original issuing 
or circulation of it, or only the bearer 
or holder thereof for the time being, 
























forfeit any sum not less than five’ 


pounds, nor more than ten pounds, at 


the discretion of the —— of the 


peace by whom such offence js deter-: 


mined; but no person is prohibited 
from presenting any such token for 
payment to the original issuer thereof, 
neither is the original issuer thereof 
discharged from his liability to pay 
the same. 

By sect. 3, All persons who shall 
have originally issued or have been 
concerned in the original issying or 
circulation of any such tokens, and 
their respective executors and admi- 
nistrators, are hereby liable to pay 
upon demand the nominal value there- 
of, or are liable to an action by the 
bearer or holder thereof for the reco- 
very of the same. 

sect. 4, This Act shall not ex- 
lant or be construed to extend, to 
authorise or make legal the issuing of 
any promissory note which cannot 
now be issued by law. 

By sect. 5, This Act shall not ex- 
tend, or be construed to extend, to, 
or in any manner affect any tokens 





COUNTY SURVEYS. 
north side by the river Thames, the | 


county of Essex, and the German | 
Ocean; on the south by the conaty 5 


4 Genera Description of the 
Cousty: of ‘Kent, its Crimare, 
Som, Sa By Joun Boys. 

[Frem the Agricultural Surveys made by 
Order of the Board of Agriculture.] 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
eos county forms the south-east 
A angle or corner of the kingdom, 


.and probably derives its name from 


that circumstance. Its figure is qua- 
‘drilateral; and it is bounded on the 


County Surveys. 
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issued or circulated by the Bank of 
England or by the Bank of Ireland 
respectively. 

y sect. 6, All penalties and for 
feitures imposed by this Act are to be 
recovered, levied, and applied in like 
manner and by such means as speci- 
fied in the said recited Act. 

By sect. 7, This Act may be altered 
or repealed in the present session of 
Parliament. 





An Act to stay, until the Twentieth 
Day of April One thousand eight 
hundred and fourteen, ProceED- 
inGs in Actions under an Act 
passed in the Forty-third Year of 
his present Majesty, to amend the 
Laws relating to SriR1TUAL Per- 
SONS. 

1 fg soso many of the provi- 

sions of an Act passed in the 
forty-third year of the reign of his 
present Majesty, intituled, ‘An Act 
to amend the Laws relating to Spiri- 
tual Persons holding of Farms, and 
for enforcing the Residence of Spi- 
ritual Persons on their Benefices in 

England,’ have given occasion to many 

vexatious prosecutions; it is enacted 

by the 54th Geo. III. chap. 6, that 
from the passing of this Act the de- 
fendant in any action already com. 
menced, or which shall be com- 


menced, for any penalty or forfeiture ~ 
¢ 


under the said recited Act, previous 
to the 20th day of April, 1814, may 


apply to the court in which such © 


action shall be brought, during the 
sitting of such court, or to any judge 


of such court during vacation, for stay — 
of proceedings in such action; and'the FS 
same shall accordingly be stayed un« ~ 


til the said 20th day of April, 1814. 





of Sussex ; on the east by the Britis 






Channel; and on the west by the Z 


county of Surrey. 


It is about sixty-three miles in 7 








length, from Deptford to the point 


of the North Foreland, comprehend) 7 


ing, between these extremities, aboul — 
1 degree and 29 minutes of longitudes 
and measures on the east side, in# 
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direct line from the North Foreland, ground; but it is mostly low and 
to Dengeness-Point, nearly forty marshy on the south side, where two 
miles, between the latitudes of 50%, streams, runniug into the Swale, form 
54’, and 51+, 23’, 20”, north, the islets of Elmley and Harty. 
DIVISIONS. ‘Thanet had a full claim to the title 
The county is divided into two of an island when the Rutupine Port 
grand districts, West and East Keot; was in its prosperity ; but its preten- 
the former containing the Lath of sion to the appellation is now barel 
Scray ; the other comprising the Laths kept up by a smail sewer communi- 
of St. Augustine and Shepway, with cating with the Stour and the sea. 
the upper division of Scray. The bed of that once famous harbour 
The county contains about fourteen now forms valuable tracts of marshes, 
hundred square miles, or eight hun- comprehending above twenty-five 
dred ninety-six thousand acres,* sixty- thousand acres. Thanet, including 
three hundreds, four hundred and Stonar, contains nearly forty-one 
thirteen parishes, two cities, twelve square miles, or about twenty-seven 
corporate towns, thirty-nine market thousand acres. 
towns, nine thousand freeholds, fortye The Rother rises in Sussex, and 
thousand houses,t and two hundred empties itself into the sea at Rye, 
thousand inhabitants. forming the harbour of that port. It 
It sends eighteen members to par- had formerly another outlet at Rom- 
liament, pays nearly a twenty-fourth ney, the dry channel of which is still 
art of the land-tax, and provides nine visible. From Rye it proceeds to 
hundred and sixty men for the na- Appledore, and then, by a curvature, 
tional militia. forms the Isle of Oxney, which is 
Two chains of hills ran through the about ten miles in circumference, and 
middle of Kent, called the upper and consists of a ridge of upland, running 
lower; or the chalk and gravel bills. through its middle, and of low fertile 
The northern range, and whole north marshes towards the river. 
side of the county, are composed The Weald of Kent, before men- 
priacipally of chalk and-> flints; the tioned, was formerly covered entirely 
southern, of iron and ragstone; more with woods—a wild desert.t It has 
~vesterly, towards Surrey, clay and now many small] towns and villages ; 
gravel prevail upon the eminences. but is more thinly inhabited than the 
Below this last range lies the Weald, other parts of the county,§ and of 
an extensive and nearly level tract of course much less cultivated. 
Jand, rich and fertile at some places ; ’ 
where fine pasturage and timber are - + As a proof of this, the manors 
produced. above the hill, which separate the 
The north part of Shepey is high middie of Kent from the Weald, have 
many of them a long slip of land each, 
* By measuring all the sinuosities reaching ten or twelve miles into the 
of the coast, [make the circumference Weald, which farms pay quit-rents to 
of Kent 165 miles; but the proper them.—Note bya Middle Kent Farmer- 
boundary for ascertaining the con- § I do not think it less popnlous” 
tents cannot be more than 150 miles; than the best cultivated parts of East 
which, reduced to a square of four Kent, which, consisting of large farms, 
sides, gives 140,625-square miles, or ate assisted in the harvest-work, hoe- 
990,000 statute acres: from which ‘ing, &e. by labourers from “other 
should be deducted all the public parts; whereas, in. thesWeals 't is 
waters, equal perhaps to ten square otherwise; for being parceled dei se- 
miles, which reduces the measure to nerally into small fats, the “hole 
893,600 acres.—Note by the late Win. work is done by the resident lalusiiers, 
Bays, Esq. and the farmers themselves: and this, « 
t+ By accounts lately transmitted to of course, is in favour of ;itsypopula- 
me by the surveyors of taxes, L find tion.—Note by the same Middlé Kent 
that the total number of houses is now Farmer. ‘ . 
45,060; andthe population, of course, ‘The publicare much obliged to this 
supposing five to a house, must be gentleman for a great pumber of very 
225. 000. sensible and pertinent remarks; but 
Universant Mac. Vou. XXI. B 
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Romney Marsh is an extensive tract 
of rich marsh-land, at the south cor- 
ner of the county, originally enclosed 
from the sea by a strong wall, thrown 
up between the towns of Romney 
and Hythe. 

Much of the Isle of Thanet was 
naturally very thin light land: but the 
greater part of it having belonged to 
the religious, who were the wealthiest 
and most intelligent people, and the 
best farmers of the time, no pains or 
eost were spared to improve the soil. 
The sea furnished an inexhaustible 
supply of manure, which was brought 
by the tides to all the borders of the 
upland, quite round the island, and 
most likely was liberally and judi- 
ciously applied by the monks and 
their tenants: their successors to the 
present time have not neglected to 
profit by their example. Owing to 
these circumstances, ‘Thanet always 
was, and most likely always will be, 
famous for its fertility ; and the monk- 
ish tale of Thanet’s deriving its supe- 
rior fruitfulness from its having been 
the asylum of St. Augustine, is not so 
far from the truth as it may at first 
appear. Qid historians said, ‘* Felix 
tellus Tanet sua fecunditate;” and 
modern writers of husbandry speak of 
it as one of the finest gardens in the 
kingdom. 

In short, is there another district in 
Great Britain, or in the world, of the 
same extent, in such a state of culti- 
vation; where the farmers are so 
wealthy and intelligent, where land, 
naturally of so inferior a quality, is let 
for so much money, and produces 
such abundant crops ? 

The whole island consisted former- 
ly of ten parishes, viz. 1, St. Giles, 
altas Sarre, now united with 2, Sr. 
Nicholas at Wade; 3, Monkton; 4, 
Birchington; 5, Woodchurch; 6, 

Minster; 7, St. John the Baptist; 8, 
St. Peter the: Apostle; g, St. Law- 
rence ;,and, JQ,.Stonore: and it con- 
tains about 3500 acres of excellent 
marsh Jand, and. 23,000 acres of ara- 
ble: all the lower part of the latter 
bordering upon the marshes, and some 
parts of «the hill, where there is a 





in this instance, respecting the popu- 
lation of the W eald not being less than 
the best cultivated parts of Kent, he is 
certainly mistaken.—Editor. 
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good depth of earth, are exceedingly 
productive; and the principal part of 
the remainder, although naturally a 
poor, thin, light, mould on a chalky 
bottom, is made exceedingly fertile 
by the excellence of the system under 
which it is cullivated. By an exact 
account taken of Minster, in Thanet, 
Jan. 1, 1774, there were found to be 
in that parish 149 houses, 696 inha- 
bitants, viz. 359 males, and 337 fe- 
males: of these, in sixteen farme 
houses, were 110 males, and 57 fe- 
males; and in 133 houses inhabited 
by tradesmen, labourers, and widows, 
there were 249 males, and 280 fe- 
males, ‘Lhe average number of in- 
habitants, male and female, to each 
farni house is 10.4375; to each of 
the other houses, 3.9774; and to the 
whole namber of houses, 4.67711. 
And by another account, taken in 
1773, of St. Lawrence, including 
Ramsgate, which contains more than 
two-thirds of the houses and inha- 
bitants of the whole parish, there 
were found in that parish 699 houses, 
and 2726 inhabitants. And again, in 
1792, there were found 825 houses, 
and 4601 inhabitants: which is an 


increase of 126 houses, and of 875_ 


inhabitants, in that parish, in nine- 
teen years. ‘The population, in the 
latter period, 4.369 per house. 

That part of the county usually 
called East Kent, is of two kinds} 
one very open and dry, the other 
much enclosed with woods and cop- 
pices. The open part lies between 
the city of Canterbury and the towns 
of Dover and Deal; and the enclosed 
part of the tract extends from Dover, 
by Eleham and Ashford, to Rochester 
in length, and from the Isle of Shepey 
to Lepham, &c. in breadth. The 
chief of the woodlands of East Kent 
are dispersed between the great road 
from Rochester to Dover, and the 
chalk-hill that runs from Folkstone, 
by Charing, to Detling. 

These woods furnish ihe cauntry 
with fire- wood, tillers tor husbandry 
uses, and the dock-yards with timber 
for ship-building ; but the most mae 
terial part of their produce is the im- 
mense quantity of hop-poles cut out 
for the neighbouring plantations. 

All that part of East Kent which 
lies within the vicinity of the towns 
of Faversham, Sandwich, and Deal, 
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is mostly arable, extremely fertile, 
and under the most excellent system 
of management; which will be de- 
scribed in its proper place. 

The Isle of Shepey is separated 
from the rest of the county by an arm 
of the sea, called the Swale, navigable 
for ships of 200 tons burthen. It is 
said to have derived its name from the 
number of sheep that were continu- 
ally feeding on it. It is about eleven 
miles in length, and eight in its great- 
est breadth, and contains the parishes 
of, 1, Minster, with the ville of Sheer- 
ness; 2, Queenborough, which sends 
two members to parliament; 3, East 
Church; 4, Warden; 5, Leysdown; 
6, Elmley, and its Isle; 7, Harty, 
and its Isle. 

** ‘The Jand of this island rises from 
the shores of the rivers, on the south- 
east and west bounds of it, towards 
its centre; but on the north side, it 
seems, by the height of its cliffs, to 
have once extended much farther. 
The cliffs are in Jength about six 
miles, and gradually decline at each 
end; the more elevated parts conti- 
nuing about two-thirds as far as they 
extend; and they are at the very 
highest of them about Minster, not 
Jess than ninety feet in perpendicular 
height above the beach or shore; and 
consisting of clay, and being washed 
at their basis by the tides which beat 
against them, more especially when 
driven by strong north-east winds, 
they are continually wasting and fall- 
ing down upon the shore: and so 
great is the loss of land at the highest 
parts, that sometimes near an acre has 
sunk down in one mass, from that 
height, upon the sea-shore below. 
Some farms have lost many acres with- 
in these few yeavs.”—Huasted’s Kent. 
_ About four-fifths of this island con- 
sists of grass Jand, of two sorts; name- 
ly, marsh-land, and upland pasture: 
the former has a very liberal share of 
rich and good fatting land; but great 
part of the latter is very poor breeding 
and, that will hardly support an ewe 
and an half per acre. Most of the 
arable land is exceedingly fertile in 
wheat and beans, especially towards 
the north side, in the parishes of Min- 
ster and East Church. 

** ‘The enclosures on the hills are 
small, and are surrounded with thick 
hedge-rows of elm; and the whole of 
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the country is exceedingly pleasant in 
fine weather, being interspersed with 
hill and dale, and frequent houses and 
cottages. The roads throughout the 
island are very good all the year, 
owing to the great plenty of gravel 
and beach, and but little wear in it. 
The prospects are very pleasing and 
extensive on every side. 

“There is hardly any coppice- 
wood throughout the whole of it. 
There are some smal] farze grounds 
and bushy shaws on the hill, which 
afford shelter for many hares, and a 
few pheasants and partridges. Good 
fresh water is very scarce in most 
parts of the island: between East 
Church and Minster there are a few 
springs, and notwithstanding they rise 
very vear the sea, the water is per 
fectly good and fresh. 

‘© The air is very thick, and much 
subject to noxious vapour, arisin 
from the vast quantity of marshes i 
and near it, which makes it very un- 
whoiesome; insomuch, that few peo- 

le of substance live in it, especially 
in the low land marshy parts, where 
the inhabitants are few indeed, and 
consist chiefly of lookers.* 

«¢ The garrison and dock of Sheers 
ness, its environs, and town of Queens 
borough, the reader, however, will 
except from this observation; where 
there are many gentlemen of property 
and substance constantly resident.”— 
Hasted's Kent. 

The cliffs on tbe north side of this 
island belong to the three manors of 
Minster, Shurland, and Warden; the 
owners of which let them out to the 
proprietors of the copperas works, 
who employ the neighbouring poor to 
collect the pyrites, or copperas stones, 
from the shore, which they deposit in 
heaps on the cliff, at the rate of one 
shilling per bushel for their-Jabour, 
until a sufficient quantity’ procured 
to load a vessel, to takerli.oway, «The 
liberty of collecting thé cupperas on 
the sea-shore, is let by the lords®fithe 
manors for sixty. pounds per annum. 

The western part of this county, 
comprehending the Weald before- 
mentioned, a great part of the rage 
stone shelf between the Weald and 





* Men so called, from their appofht- 
ment to look after the stock in the 
marsh. 
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the chalk-range, together with all the 
district situate between the towns of 
Westerham, Deptford, Rochester, 
Maidstone, and their vicinities, forms 
a great variety of country; having 
upon it soils and features of almost 
every description, with many most 
varied and beautiful prospects. 

Near Maidstone are some lands 
well managed, and in the highest 
state of cultivation: nothing can ex- 
ceed the farm of Sir Charles Middle- 
ton, at Teston, nor the fine hop-gar- 
den and beautiful woodlands of Lord 
Romney. 

Along the north side of the coun- 
ty, by the road from Rainham to 
Dartford, is a tract of four or five 
miles in breadth, of well-cultivated 
good loamy, and in some places gra- 
velly, soil. 

Between this tract and the summit 
of the chalk-range is a space, from 
five to ten miles in breadth, of high 
land. This is generally, especially on 
the summit of the hills, a flinty clay 
soil, exceedingly cold, and so stiff as 
frequently to, require six horses to 
plough it. R is interspersed with 
some small vales, with side hills of 
very poor chalky lands and flinty bot- 
toms. 

’ This range of high land runs thro’ 
the county, from the sea by Folkstone 
to the borders of Surrey, near Wes- 
terham, and is by some authors called 
the Hog’s Back of Kent. It is of 
mouch inferior value, on account of 
the vast expense of cultivation, as 
well as from its general deficiency of 
produce, and would, perhaps, be more 
advantageous to individuals, as well 
as to the public, if the greater part of 
it were converted to pasture; for al- 
though the quality of the herbage 
would be inferior, yet great numbers 
of South Down sheep might be rear- 
ed upon it, as well as fat calves, pigs, 
&c. to which may be added the profits 
of dairies; while the same labour that 
is now expended upon it would retura 
double, and perhaps triple, the pro- 
duce of corn in the rich vales tliat are 
now under grass. 

- Between this hill and the borders 
of the Weald, is the ragstone shelf of 
land, running through the middle of 
the county. ‘ This tract is chiefly en- 
closed, with much gentle hill and 
dale; the hills shelving in many di- 
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rections, but mostly across the — 
stone shelf; so that the little brooks 
of the vales are collected into a rivulet 
that runs along nearly the middle of 
the range; those arising eastward 
from Lenham discharging themselves 
into the Stour, passing through Ashe 
ford; and those westward of Lenham, 
into the Medway, passing through 
Maidstone. 

Great quantities of hops and fruit, 
with some corn and grass, are pro- 
duced from this western district. It 
likewise abounds with many coppices 
of timber and underwood: great part 
of the latter goes to the metropolis in 
different kinds of faggots. The corn 
and hay that are not consumed in the 
neighbourhood go likewise, for the 
most part, to London. 

The Weald.—TYhis district of the 
county was in ancient times an im- 
mense wood or forest, inhabited only 
by herds of deer and hogs, and be- 
longed wholly to the king. By de- 
grees it became peopled, and inter- 
spersed with villages and towns; and 
by piece-meal was for the most part 
hall of its wood, and converted 
into tillage and pasture. There are, 
however, some woodlands still in their 
original state. 


The reputed boundary of the Weald. 


begins at the margin of Romney 
Marsh, and runs along the top of the 
ragstone hill, above the churches of 
Kingsnorth, Great Chart, Pluckley, 
Sutton, Linton, Hunton, Yalden, 
across the Medway by ‘Teston and 
Wateringbury. From thence it pro- 
ceeds by Hert’s-hill, River-hill, Idle- 
hill, to Wellestreet, on the borders 
of Surrey, and then, in union with 
the bonndary lines of the county of 
Sussex, taking in the Isle of Oxney, 
goes on to Apledore, and the borders 
of Romney Marsh. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that the sloping part of 


“the stone hill, which. separates the 


Weald from the ragstone shelf above, 
should be so thickly covered with vil- 
Jages, whose churches stand about 
half way up the slope of the hill; 
while the neighbouring chalk-hill 
ridge, which separates the ragstone 
shelf from the hill above it, has vot 
a single village or church upon it.*.—~ 





* This is accounted for by the great 
fertility of the soil on the one, and the 
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The stone hill, in the extent of be- defended from the sea by an immense 
tween twenty and thirty miles, has bank of earth (called Dimchurch 
ten or twelve parish churches upon it. Wall) of more than three miles in 

Romney Marsh is a spacious level length. The face next the sea is co- 
of exceedingly rich land, lying at the vered with common faggot-wood, and 


- south corner of the county. Its shape hop-poles fastened down by oak piles 


x 


is nearly that of a parallelogram,whose and overlaths, which “sages the sea 
lengih from the foot of the hill at from washing away the earth. The 


* Aldington to the sea shore, between support of the wail, and the drainage 
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+ Dengeness and Rye, isabout 12 miles; of this Marsh, amount to the sum of 
and breadth, from the borders of the four thousand pounds per. annum; 
Weald of Kent by Warehorn, tothe which sum is raised by a scot per 
sea-sbore, between Romney and Dim- acre, on the whole level of Romney 
church, is nearly 8 miles. “It contains Marsh. The other two districts of 
the two corporate towns of Romney Walland and Denge Marsh, are each 
and Lydd, and 16 other parishes. The scotted separately, to defray their own 
quantity of land contained in this le- expenses of drainage, &c. 
vel, that is, within the county of Kent, | The land is not all equally good; 
is about 44,000 acres. The greater some, chiefly near the sea-shore, is a 
part of the adjoining level of Guild- poor sandy gravel, which bears a little 
ford Marsh, is in the county of Sussex. grass in the spring, that soon burns 

It is divided into three separate dis- Up in the summer; and some, alon 
tricts, viz. Romney Marsh, which the foot of the bills which surroun 
contains about twenty-four thousand the land side of the Marsh, is wet and 
acres ; Walland Marsh about twelve poor, for want of being drained. But 
thousand, and Denge Marsh about the great mass of land, the centre of 
eight thousand acres.* Harris, in his the whole Marsh, is wonderfully rich 
History of Kent, in speaking of Rom- and fertile. 
ney Magch, observes, ‘‘that it was There are but few oxen fed here, 
the first land which was inned or compared with what other rich marsh 
gained from the sea in Britain. For lands usually keep; but the number 
the laws, statutes, and ordinances, for of sheep bred and fed, exceeds, per- 
the conservation of this Marsh, are haps, any district of the like extent in 
(like our common laws) without any the kingdom. 
known original ; being at first consti- _ The scattered inhabitants of the 
tutions, probably made by some, even Maish are chiefly lookers and bailiffs, 
by the old British kings, or rulers in whose employers reside in the upland 
Kent, as well as by the Saxons during parts of the county, or in the neigh- 
the Heptarchy. For in the thirty- bouring towns. 
fifth year of the reign of Henry the The fences are either ditches, or 
Third, they are called ancient and oak posts and rails; there being but 
approved customs.” This Marsh is very few hedges or trees in the Marsh, 

H except a few in the neighbourhood of 
want of it on the other—Noée dy a someof thevillages. Immense quan- 

Middle Kent Farmer. tities of oak posts and rails are annu- 

* Vide Claus. 35 K. H. 3. D. inter ally brought out of the woodlands of 
M. 6 and 7, in the ‘Tower Records: the Weald of Kent, for the repairs of 
also, Dugdale on Embankment. the fences. [Tv be concluded.) * 
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Disastrous Passace of the Bexe- somewhere between . Borgisoit .and 


zina, and 1GNominious Fricur Vassilevo. To prevent this, the main 











of Bonaparte. army moved on towards Onebival,. . 


{From Sir R.K. Porter’s * Narrative of whilst a strong detachment proceeded 
the Campaign in Russia.”’] to Barressino, and took possession of 
anes ae eay es that town. % 
[Concluded from Vol. XX. p. 45.9 ] The corps under the General-aid- 
ky ERY observation on the ene- de-camp Koutousoff, which bad lon 
4/4 my now convinced Koutousoff acted on the extreme right of Platoff, 
that he intended to force a passage marked its advance with a success 
iit * i 
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14 
equal to that of the Cossacs, During 
its various engagements with the ene- 
my it took upwards of 6000 men pri- 
soners, besides three generals and 
eighty other officers, and killed more 
than equal the number. 

At Babonavitch, this gallant officer, 
so worthy of the illustrious name he 
shared, came up with the light troops 
of Count Vigtenstein. This junction 
was the prime object of his march, 
and when he arrived, he was to put 
himself under the orders of the Count. 
Vigtenstein was too well aware of his 
value, to allow him to remain a day 
without an employment adequate to 
his high military abilities. He there- 
fore dispatched him instantly to his 
right flank, to cover it from any at- 
tack the enemy might make; and 
that one might be meditated, was 
evident from certain dispositions made 
by astrong body of Bavarians under 
General Wrede, who were at that 
time in the neighbourhood of Dock- 
chitzi. However the links which 
formed the circle of the Russian army 
might move themselves, still the 
chain was complete: however the 
shattered divisions of the French army 
might extend themselves in their 
flight, still they were held within the 
ring of their enemies. There ap- 

eared not an avenue of escape. The 
Teath soldier seemed. to have no- 
thing now to do, but to surrender or 
to die. 

To force Napoleon to one of these 
alternatives was now the object of the 
Russian generals; and beiore many 
days Count Vigtenstein, seconded by 
Platoff and the advanced guard of the 
main army, had the glory of striking 
a decisive blow towards his destruc- 
tion, on the banks of the Berezina, 
The final stroke was left to the arms 
of the heroes of the. Danube and their 
intrepid chief. 

The corps of Oudinot and Victor 
-took their rapid march towards Bor- 
sisotf. The wretched division of the 
latter was supposed to form the rear- 
guard of the once formidable grand 
army. Genera] Vigtenstein followed 
these troops through Tcherie to Ho- 
lopolichi, while his advanced guard 
under General Vlastoff followed the 
general pursuit, and feil in with a part 
of the enemy at the village of Batoury. 
This rear division wag commanded by 
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General Dentelne. Vlastoff attacked 
it without a halt, overturned every 
opposition, and saw its dispersed 
members fly before him in every di- 
rection. He pursued them for two 
days, during which time he made Ge- 
neral Dentelne his prisoner, with 40 
officers, and 2000 men. 

On finding the enemy retreat in 
such haste, and in such numbers, 
General Vigtenstein made a move- 
ment from the city of Holopolichi, to 
his right, towards the village of Ba- 
rani, in order to cut off their escape 
by Lepel], and to enable himself to 
act upon Vesselovo and Stoudentzi. 
At these two places the fugitives had 
collected in great multitudes, and 
were then constructing bridges over 
the Berezina, the old ones having 
been broken down to prevent their 
passage. At one of these points he 
could not doubt that Bonaparte must 
be himself; and aware that the half- 
frozen state of the river must render 
the erection ot bridges a difficult task, 
he hoped to intercept the prime mover 
of the world’s discord at one or other 
of these bridges. To this end he sent 
instant advice to Platoff, not to dela 
a moment, but to push forward wit 
all expedition towards Borrisoff. Vig- 
tenstein accompanied these orders 
with his own movement from Barani 
to Kosstritzi. From thence, in the 
afternoon of the 26th, he came down 
upon Staroy-Borrisoff, a short way 
from Stoudentzi. By the rapidity of 
this march, and its disposition, he 
completely cut off Marshal Victor 
from the point at which he aimed; 
an," toially destroyed the various par- 
tiés of other fugitives that lined the 
way to Stoudentzi. Not a moment 
was given them toform. The Rus- 
sian artillery at once opened their 
flaming mouths, and pouring grape 
shot upon them, they were drove 
from every quarter into one concen- 
trated mass of terror and of death. 
Columns of Russian infantry spread 
themselves along the bank of the ri- 
ver, presenting an insurmountable 
barrier against them who would bave 
altempted to cross. Four hours did 
the torrent of destruction, from can- 
non and from musketry, shower upon 
the heads of these devoted men, 
couped up within a narrow cirele, 
and almost unresisting. They could 
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not fight, but they attempted to fly. 
—No avenue could be found; and 
Count Vigtenstein, feeling for the 
distress of even so ruthless an enemy, 
sent a flag of truce to their general, 
telling him that as no hopes of retreat 
were left he must instantly surrender, 
or see his whole division abandoned 
to the rage of the Russian soldiers. 
For a few minutes hesitation seemed 
ready to precipitate these devoted 
people to the horrible fate of merci- 
ess extitpation; but in the moment 
of their doubt, and of the impatience 
of the indignant visitors, the invin- 
cible chief of the Don and his fol- 
lowers made their appearance, and 
decided the council of war. They 
gave themselves up to the clemency 
of Vigtenstein, laying down their 
arms, and, in the surrender, put into 
his hands the four generals, Billiard, 
De Lettre, Kamuse, and Blamont. 
In the conflict, the Russians had 
taken thirty officers and 1000 men 
prisoners ; Bat the capitulation, be- 
sides the generals named above, aug- 
mented the list with the addition of 
five colonels, 239 officers, and 7800 
soldiers, Three pieces of cannon, 
two. standards, and a vast quantity of 
baggage, were also taken; but the 
trophy of the greatest consequence 


was the seizure of two whole regi-- 


} ments of cavalry in excellent condi- 


tion; the one had arrived to Victor 


| from the Duchy of Berg, and the 






other was composed of fresh Saxons. 
_ Bonaparte not having been found 
in the one spot, na time was lost in 
seeking him at the other; and imme- 
diately on the submission of the ene- 


my under the Generals Billiard, &c. 


Platof¥ was: dispatched by the-way of 
Borrisoff to the opposite shore, to join 
Admiral Tchitchagotf, and in con- 
junction with him to fall upon the 
grand fugitive, if heshould have been 
$0 fortunate as to have passed, by. any 
means, over the river. 

While the Hetman pursued bis or- 
der, Count Vigtenstein procecded to 
attack the other branch of the enemy, 
even in the act of crossing the Bere- 
zina. Two bridges had been com- 
pleted, the one near Stubentzi, and 
the other near Vesselovo. Here, in- 
deed, was Napoleon. The opposite 
shore was Zembino, The instant the 


work was passable, the impatient 
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Emperor of the French ordered over 
a sufficient number of his guards te 
render the way tolerably safe from 
immediate molestation ; and the moe 
ment that was ascertained he follow~ 
ed with his suite and principal gene- 
rals, a promiscuous crowd of soldiers 
pressing afier . The bridge was 
hardly cleared of his weight and of 
that of his chosen companions, when 
the rush of fugitives redoubled. No 
order could be kept with the hordes 
that poured towards ils passage for 
escape and life, for the Russians were 
in their rear; the thander of Vigten- 
stein was rolling over their heads. 
No pen can describe the confusion 
and the horror of the scenes which 
ensued. The French army had lost 
its rear-guard, and they found them-~ 
selves at once exposed to all the ope 
rationg/of the vengeful enemy. On 
the right and on the left there was no 
escape; cannon, bayonets, and sabres 
menaced them on every side ; certain 
death was on their rear; in their front 
alone was there any hope of safety ; 
and, frantic with the desperate alter- 
native, thousands upon thousands flew 
towards the Berezina, some plunging 


into the river, but most oe. 


their steps to the newly constructe 
bridges, which seemed to offer them 
a passage from their enemies. Misery 
had long disorganised the French 
army, and in the present dismay no 
voice of order was heard; the tumult 
was tremendous, was destructive of 
each other, as the despairing wretches 
pressed forward and struggled for pre- 
cedence in the moment of escape. 
Vigtenstein stood in horror, viewfng 
this chaos of human misery; to close 
it at once in death or in capitulation 
was the wish of his brave heart: but 
the enemy was frantic; nothing could 
be heard but the roar of cannon and 
the cries of despair. The wounded 
and the dying covered the surface of 
the ground; the survivors rushed in 
wild fury upon their affrighted com- 
rades on the bridges. ‘They could not 
penetrate, but only press upon a 
crowd at the nearest extremity; for 
the whole bodies of these passages 
were so filled with desperate fugitives 
that they crushed on each other to 
suffocation and to death. ‘Trains of 
artillery, baggage, cavalry, and wap~ 
gons of all kiads, being intermixed 
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and driven pell-méff to one point, 
hundreds of moe beings were trod- 
den down, trampled on, torn and 
mashed to pieces. Officers and sol- 
diers were mingled in one mass; self 
preservation was the only stimulus, 
and seeking that, many a despairing 
wretch precipitated his comrade to 
destruction, that he might find his 
place on the bridge. ‘Thousands fell 
into the river, thousands threw them- 
selves into the hideous stream, hoping 
to save themselves by swimming, but 
in a few minutes they were jammed 
amidst the blocks of ice which rolled 
along its flood, and either killed in the 
concussion or frozen to death by the 
extremity of the cold. The air re- 
sounded with the yells and shrieks (it 
was something more horrible than 
cries) of the dying, wounded, and 
drowning; but they were only heard 
at intervals, for one continued roar 
seemed to fill the heavens, of the 
Russian artillery pouring its floods of 
deathful retribution on the heads of 
the desolators of its country. Wel- 
come indeed were the deaths it sent ; 
few were his pangs who fell by the 
bail or the sabre, compared with his 
torture who lay mangled beneath the 
crowding feet of his comrades, who 
expired amid the crashing horrors of 
a world of ice. But the despair of 
these fated wretches was not yet 
complete. The head which had plan- 
ned all these evils might yet be 
amongst them: and the bridges, 
roaning beneath the weight of their 
oads, were to be fired! The deed 
was done; and stil] crowd upon crowd 
continued to press each other forward, 
choking up the passage amid bursting 
flames, scorched and frozen at the 
same instant, till at length the whole 
sunk with a death-like noise into the 
bosom of the Berezina. 

‘This desperate expedient prevented 
Vigtenstein from immediately cross- 
ing to the other side to pursue those 
which had escaped ; but having so far 
done his part, he did not doubt but 
that the rest would be achieved by 
his coadjutors on the opposite shore. 

It is scarcely possible to calculate 
accurately the amount of the enemy 
that were lost on this dreadtul occa- 
sion; certainly more than 5000 were 
killed, and nearly the same number 


drowned; 13,000 prisoners, with 

any officers of every rank, were 
taken, and sent by the Russian gene- 
ral into his rear. He also took fifteen 
pieces of cannon, and baggage of every 
description filled with the pillage of 
Moscow, and the sacking of other 
Russian cities. The booty nearly co- 
vered the space of half a square mile, 
and so closely were the carriages 
which contained it wedged together, 
that it was impossible for either a 
horse or a man to find a way through 
them. Several colours and eagles 
were taken amidst the spoils: but the 
trophy which would have crowned 
all, and whose captivity would have 
given the world peace, had escaped ! 
and the brave followers of Vigten- 
stein looked to the army of the Da- 
nube to put the Troudbler of the Earth 
into their hands. 

All this havock could not be made 
on any people, however paralized by 
terror, without some desperate resis- 
tance; and accordingly during these 
three or four tremendous days the 
French did make some shew of oppo 
sition, but in a desultory and unmili- 
tary manner. Not more than 2000 
men fell on the part of Count Vig- | 
tenstein. 

As soon as that general discovered 
that Bonaparte had crossed the Bere- 
zina, he dispatched the general-aid- 
de camp Koutousoff towards Lepel, 
charging him to pass the river there, 
and come down upon the flank of the 
enemy on the opposite side. Mean- 
while, he ordered a detachment under 
Lieut.-Colonel Tettenborne to move 
against the Bavarians at Dockschitzi. | 
—These commands were panctually — 
obeyed. Tettenborne reached the | 
Bavarian rear-guard, which he at- |? 
tacked and defeated, making twenty- | 
six officers prisoners, with 1000 men. 7 
This success, and the occupation of 
Dockschitzi, completely separated 7 
Wrede’s corps from the fugitive army, 
and cut off from that army all hope 7 
of strengthening its exhausted ranks 
with additional troops, until it might | 
reach the frontiers of Poland. Hope | 
dared hardly rest upon the prospect, 
for those frontiers seemed now di- 
vided from them bya world of hor- 
rors, whose least terrible apparition 
was that of death f 
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1614.) Description of Heligoland. 


Description of HELIGOLAND: 
[From Semple’s Tour.] 


, 

The following account of the island of Heligoland, from the pen of Mr. Semple, 

will be peculiarly interesting to our readers, as comprising by far the most 
accurate and satisfactory description which we have of the place. 


Sig great events which marked guinea for each passenger. At length 
the winter of 1512 seemed like- they became more moderate, and 
ly to be followed by others of still about seven o'clock we were all lands 
more importance. Early in 1813 all ed on the beach, leaving our vessel 
Germany was in agitatidn, and either fast upon the rocks. 
openly in arms or secretly preparing I was detained at Heligoland for 
to arm. Cries of indignation, long eight days by easterly winds, which 
suppressed, burst forth on every side. brought every day little fleets of boats 
A mighty mass of armed men, all from the Elbe, but permitted none to 
hostile to France, was assembling be- return. I had thus more time than [ 
tween the Vistula, the frontiers of wished to examine this spot, to wbich 
Austria, and the Elbe; and it. was commerce has given a momentary 
hoped that the banners of German importance. It is an island, or rock, 
liberty might soon once more be extending from N.N. W. to S.S.E. 
waved on the banks of the Rhine. nearly an exact mile in length, and 
The partial re-establishment of the about‘a quarter in its greatest breadth. 
communication so long suspended It is highest on the western side, so 
between England and the Elbe in- that its surface forms an_ inclined 
duced me to visit the continent, for plane gradually sloping down towards 
which purpose I quitted London on the east, where the general height is 
the 16th of April, 1813, and em. not above an hundred feet, while on 
barked at Harwich the following day the opposite side it is nearly double, 
for Heligoland. I had no passport the highest cliff being about two hun- 
from ihe Secretary of State’s office, dred and ten feet. ‘The sides are per- 
nor were any objections made to my pendicular, sothat at high water the sea 
embarking on that account. Inthe washes the face of the island all round 
packet were many German passen- except at a corner to the south-east, 
gers, anxions to revisit their native where nature has formed a flat beach 
couutry uncer apparently auspicious elevated above high water mark, upon 
circumstances. A fine breeze from which the lower town stands. The 
the west in forty-eight hours brought greater part of the island is of sand- 
us in sight of Heligoland, appearing stone, particularly at the north end 
atthe distance of sixteen miles like a towards the base; but dn the other 
long flat rock. In another hour we sides blue and red argillaceous earths 
distinguished the tower of the light- are mixed in various proportions, and 
house, and soon afterwards the church even the greatest part of the sand- 
steeple, and the roofs of houses, As stone strata are tinged seemingly with 
we approached rapidly, we were flat- the oxide of iron. At low water the 
tering ourselves with being soon recks extend to a considerable dis- 
landed, when our packet struck upon tance al] round, and then during 
a ledge of rocks about a mile from the about two hours it is easy to make 
shore. Sounding all round in the the circuit of the island. Beginning 
boat, we-found at a short distance a with the eastern side we see close to 
depth of five fathoms; then suddenly the foot of the cliffs, and nearly bu- 
one, and one and a half; and so alter- ried in the sand, fifteen or twenty 
nately, As the night appeared com- smooth blocks of granite which no 
ing on dark and stormy, and our where else appears, except scattered 
little vessel beat npon the rocks, we in very small pieces on the beach, 
began to be anxious, when a number Procceding along this side the cliffs 
of boats put off from the shore and have little variety or beauty, until we 
Game to our assistance. We found arrive at the north end of the island. 
the boatmen equally extortionate with Here the greater part of the stfata, 
those of Dover or Deal, demanding a especially towards the base, are \of 
Untversat Maa. Vor. XXK & 
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sand-stone, generally red, but inter- 
mixed with others about a foot in 
thickness, of a pure white, aud very 
soft. A lotiy colama of a hundred 
and fifty fect in height stands detach- 
ed, except at the base, and seems 
already destined by nature asa prey 
to the waves. Not far from it, the 
under part of the north-west corner 
of the island has fallen in, so as to 
leave an arch of fifty or sixty feet in 
height, through which we clamber 
over huge ruins. The layers of white 
sand-stone extend from this aloug the 
greater part of the western side, alter- 
baling with red sand-stone and a mix- 
ture of argiljaceous earths, giving to 
the whole a peculiar variety and 
beauty. Proceeding onwards we think 
ourselves stopped by a cliff projecting 
into the sea, until we discover a long 
natural arched passage, through which 
we find our way. Near the entrance 
of this passage the beach is entirely 
eovered with small rounded flints, 
although none are to be found in the 
composition of the island. Mixed 
with these are some scanty specimens 
of quartz and granite. In the cliff is 
a hollow opening upwards to the top 
of the island, which, viewed from 
above, appears formed by man, three 
of the sides being smooth and regular. 
As we approach the southern end the 
remantic beauties of the cliffs increase, 
There-is nothing in the Isle of Wight 
to equal the sablimity of the views 
along the western side. Large masses 
of various and fantastic forms stand 
detached, and at high water are sur- 
rounded by the waves. In our pro- 
gress along the shore we pass through 
a noble cavern with an opening to- 
wards the sea, which flows partly 
into it. Having passed through this 
cavern, we come to three irregular 
detached masses, or columns, fifty 
feet in height, and of groiesque shapes; 
and off the south-west corner an up- 
right column stands apart, appearing 
to those approaching the island like a 
Jarge ship coming round the point. 
Jt seems difficult to account for the 
coroplete separation of such a mass, 
entire and standing at so short a dis- 
tance. Soon after passing this point 
we come once more to the landing- 
place, and the flat and pebbly beach, 
en which stands the lower town. 

A glance at the composition of this 
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island is sufficient tolead us to expect 
its rapid decay, a truth which every 
circuit of it tends to impress still more 
strongly on our, minds. Off the 
south-east end, at a small distance, 
lies alow ridge called Sandy Island, 
which with some ledges of rocks 
forms the only shelter for vessels 
lying here. There are old men still 
living, who remember when, at low 
water, it was possible to wade over to 
the island, which is now no longer 
so: and the tradition is carefully pre- 
served among the inhabitants, that 
Heligoland once.contained seven pa- 
rish churches. On every side sharp 
rocks extend to a considerable dis- 
tance, the remaining bases of once 


‘mighty clifts. Stop but for a few mi- 


nutes, and you hear the noise of small 
portions crumbling down near you, 
and proving that in some part or other 
the decomposition is incessantly and 
perceptibly goingon. Here and there 
you behold large masses, which, al- 
though precipitated recently, are al- 
ready beginning to be smothered by 
the waves, and assimilated to the ge- 
neral' nature of the beach. Others, 
at a great height, are marked out by 
chasms for their fall, and you wonder 
to see them so long suspended. Nor 
are these observations to be made 
altogether without danger. In one 
of my civecults a mass of many tons 
fell not far behind me, and overspread 
with ruins all the beach between thé 
foot of the cliffs and the sea. A few 
minutes sooner, and I had been in- 
evitably buried- beneath the mighty 
load. Perhaps at some distant period 
my bones might again have revisited 
the light, encased in  argillaceous 
schistus, and whitened by the waves; 
and, carried by the tides to the shores 
of Britain, have formed a subject of 
speculation aud wonder to philoso- 
phers yet unborn, 

From the landing-place and_ the 
lower town, composed chiéfly of the 
recently built warehouses of the mer- 
chants, a flight of about two hundred 
broad wooden steps leads 1o the upper 
town, and the surface of the island. 
At no other point is it possible to gain 
the summit, which of course may be 
defended by a smal] force against the 
utmost ana The streets of 
the upper town hardly. deserve that 
name, being in most instances'so nat- 
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row, that a man standing in the 
middle can nearly ‘touch the walls on 
each side. The houses are mean and 
low, but perhaps on that account bet- 
ter adapted to withstand the force of 
the winter winds. In an open space 
stands the chureh, with a small brick 
spire; and farther up, on the highest 
point of the island, is a light-liouse, 
built by the English at an expense of 
80001. the lights of which are said to 
be visible at the distance of thirty 
miles. In the total absence of the 
usual pleasures of society, it was my 
evening amusement to walk to the 
north-west end of fhé island, and 
watch the setting sun until it became 
quite dark; and then turning round 
to view the broad meteor kindling in 
the south, and spreading its pale 
gleam around. The greater part of the 
surface of the island is covered with a 
species of turf, which serves for the 

asturage of a few sheep and goats. 

here are no horses or cows, the for- 
mer ef which indeed would be wholly 
useless. Near the town some small 
slips of land are cultivated, principally 
by women, for raising potatoes. The 
inhabitants depend for subsistence 
almost entirely on foreign supplies, 
and the ng of their fishing. The 
latter, when the weather permits of 
the boats going out, is a never failing 
resource. Cod, haddock, ling, whi- 
ting, and various kinds of flat fish, 


were brought in abundantly during ! 


my short stay ; and small vessels from 
various parts of England were waiting 
to load with lobsters for London. 
These fish are found in vast numbers 
among the rocks, but owing to the 
competition of the great metropolis, 
are sold here at an extravagant price. 
it may be said, indeed, that the ori- 
ginal employment of al] the male po- 
palation was fishing, which has been 
altered only through the English 
taking possession of the island, but to 
which they must at no very distant 
period again retarn. The manners 
of the inhabitants still retain much of 
the simplicity, and in some instances, 
of the grossness which mark the 
ruder stages of society, but strongly 
tinctured with an exorbitant love of 
suoney, produced bythe sudden influx 
of wealth within these few years. All 
the labour on the island is performed 
vy women, a sight to which a week's 
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residence was not sufficient to recon- 
cile me. Young girls and old women 
carry along the heaviest burdens ; they 
work like the gallegos in Spain, in 
arties of four, six, or eight, bearing 
etween them, in two ranks, poles 
from which their load is slung, an 
walking an uniform pace, those of 
each rank holding fast by each other. 
Two wells in the lower town farnish 
enough of brackish water for ordinary 
purposes; and on the surface of the 
island, the rain is collected in two or 
three ponds, which form the only re- 
source for fresh water. This last, 
when taken up, is deeply coloured 
with red earth, and must be boiled, 
and left to settle before it can be used. 
The whole of this is carried up the 
steps, or brought from the centre of 
the island by women. On their head 
they usually wear a kind of calasi: or 
hood, which projects forward, effec- 
tually covering the whole face except 
directly in front; red petticoats bor- 
dered with yellow, black gowns open 
behind, and slippers instead of shoes, 
complete their costume. Their coun- 
tenances are sometimes pretty, but 
seldom, if ever, animated or eXpres- 
sive. Whilst the Spanish lady attracts 
by dark glancing eyes, a light and 
elegant figure, and a graceful walk ; 
the Beauty of Heligoland trusts to her 
fair complexion, her azure eyes, and 
her more useful qualities for domestic 


ife. 
The height and steepness of Heli- 
goland, a, the crumbling nature of 
its edges, frequently occasion melan- 
choly accidents. Not long since, a 
beautiful and unfortunate girl destroy- 
ed her illegitimate child by throwing 
it over the cliffs; but it being low 
water at the time, the body was 
found, a strict inquiry instituted, and 
the culprit discovered. Whilst ate 
tended by the officers of justice, for 
the purpose of a farther examination, 
she stepped a little to one side, and 
throwing herself over the cliff shared 
the fate of her child. In my last cir- 
cuit round the island, I beheld the 
body of a man who had just fallen. 
He lay as if asleep, with his head 
resting on a rock, and stained with 
his blood. Beneath him, half buried 
in the sand, lay a dog, as if. carried 
along by his master, and crushed in 
his te Before the tide made, a boat 
, 2 
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arrived and carried away the body for 
interment. Many such accidents are 
recorded, interesting perhaps to the 
inhabitants themselves, but all similar 
in their catastrophe. 

The religion of the island is Lu- 
theran. On Sunday I attended the 
church, aud saw the sacrament admi- 
nistered. The young women had all 
chaplets of artificial flowers on their 
heads ; those who were to receive the 
sacrament were dressed in black, 
which formed a curious but not un- 

leasant contrast with their crowns of 

owers. The men and boys went 
first, one by one, up to the altar, 
where the priest, bawling out, put 
the holy- wafer into their mouths. 
The communicant then passed round 
to the other side, where he received a 
sup of wine from an assistant, who 
also repeated a monotonous admoni- 
tion. All the time the congregation 
continued singing. Two large wax 
lights burned, 6ne on each side of the 
altar, over which was placed a large 
crucifix. The whole church was co- 
vered with rude paintings from scrip- 
ture history, and in the centre a votive 
ship hung down, probably in comme- 
moration of escape from shipwreck. 
Such are some of the remains of the 
Romish superstition still visible here. 
—After the inhabitants the garrison 
assembled, and the English service 
was performed. About five hundred 
veterans suffice for the military duty 
of the island, and their behaviour at 
church was decent and devout. In 
the evening all the beauties of the 
island were assembled at a ball, 
where the same wreaths of flowers, 
that had been worn in the morning 
in petforming one of the most sacred 
rites of Christianity, served now as 
the ornaments of the dance, 

The population of Heligoland is 
reckoned between four and five thou- 
sand, and, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, has increased greatly within 
these few years. The occupation of 
the island by the English has sudden- 
ly effected, in this little spot, one of 
those changes in opulence and man- 
ners, which, in great states, can be 
the work of time alone ; and has thus 
crowded into the space of a few years, 
and within a circumference of three 
or four miles, a representation of what 
on a large scale occupies centuries, 
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and interests large portions of the 
globe. It has been my lot to visit 
within a few years two islands widely 
different in their natural character, 
but equally seized upon by commerce 
for temporary purposes, and acquiring 
thereby a temporary importance. In 


1809, during the act of the United’ 


States for non-intercourse with Eng- 
land, Fayal, one of the Azores, was 
fixed upon by the merchants of the 
two countries as a point of meeting. 
{n its stormy roadsted, I have seen 
fifty vessels, suddenly assembled at 
the command of commerce, riding in 
great danger, constantly losing anchors 
and cabies, driving out to sea, and 
sometimes on the rocks, where many 
of the crews were lost. But however 
Fayal might disappoint the merchant, 
in other respects it could not fail to 
interest a contemplative mind. The 
marks of fire are yet fresh in its for- 
mation, as well as im that of all the 
Azores, & group of islands so inter- 
esting, and as yet so little known. 
It rises in the centre to what appears 
from the sea a sharp and lofty peak ; 
but, arrived at the summit, we are 
surprised to find ourselves upon the 
edge of one of the most beautiful and 
erfect basons ever formed by nature, 
Its circumference of about a mile ig 
exactly circular, the depth about six 
bundred feet, and the sides nearly 
perpendicular. At tbe bottom are 
two small. lakes, one said to be of 
fresh, and the other of salt water. 
Walking round the rim of this ime 
mense hollow, we see at a great dis- 
tance beneath us every indent of the 
island. All round its shores, the 
black rocks of lava are for ever beaten 
by the stormy, waves. The hollow 
murmur reaches. even to these ele- 
vated regions, and, conspiring with 
the solitude and the grandeur of the 
surrounding objects, fills the soul with 
a sublime melancholy. The island of 
Pico is separated from that of Fayal 
by a channel of nine miles in breadth. 
Its peak, the loftiest of the Azores, 
rises to a height of more than seven 
thousand feet: on its summit covered 
with snow, pale flames are sometimes 
seen. Viewed from the edge of the 


bason of Fayal, the unfathomable 
channel which separates the. two 
islands disappears, and this sublime 
object thus becomes more intimately 
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connected in our ideas with that near 
which we are standing. Looking 
from Pico a little more to the left, we 
behold the long rocky island of St. 
George. Down its sides black streams 
of Java, hardly yet cold, mark the 
formidable eruption which took place 
a few years since, and shew in still 
stronger colours the nature of the for- 
mation of these islands, which seem 
to have been thrown up in defiance 
of the sea. ° Its waves ever assail them 
in vain, and we may regard them as 
lasting monuments of the power of 
volcanic fires, to be destroyed only 
by one of those great revolutions to 
which our globe bears indubitable 
marks of having been subjected. 
Heligoland suggests far different 
ideas. Its cliffs of sand-stone, or ar- 
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gillaceous earth, regularly stratified, 
are sometimes majestic, and even al- 
most sublime, but never convey the 
idea of durability. On the contrary, 
our ears are continually struck with 
the noise of small portions crumbling 
down into the waves; we ever be- 
hold the beach strewed with fresh 
ruins. Snatching the short interval 
which the tide allows us, we walk 
round its base, and are constrained to 
reflect on the fleeting existence of all 
below. Nature has spread around us 
mighty tombs, ‘The banks of the 
north sea are probably the bases of 
former islands; and before many ages 
have elapsed, its waves appear des- 
tined to roll over Heligolend, then 
known only as a dangerous sand-bank 
off the mouth of the Elbe. 
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Mr. Svinine, a gentleman who was appointed to accompany General Moreau from 


America to Europe, and who continued near his person to the moment of his 


lamented death, has published a most interesting little volume containing a 


variety of details comprehended within that period. We strenuously recommend 


this work to the perusal of every one who wishes to form an accurate notion of 


the character,of that great and amiable man: the following extracts from it 


may serve to excite curiosity: the volume itself can alone gratify it. 


“NREAT, however, as might be 
the aversion he seemed to enter- 

tain from whatever reminded him of 
days marked with troubles and mis- 
fortune, he could not avert his 
thoughts and his regards from his 
country and the love he bore her, as 
well as the hope of being one day re- 
called to contribute toward the re- 
establishment of her repose and glory, 
urged him constantly to reject the 
brilliant offers which were mage him, 
in order that he might devote his ser- 
vices to other countries. But the 
disasters which the French armies bad 
undergone in Russia, so afflicted his 
beart on account of the warm attach- 
ment he bore towards France, and 
irritated him so strongly against the 
man in whom they originated, and 
who in that enterprise, equally bar- 
barons and reser oy had_ sacrificed 
the flower of the French warriors, 
that he thought he could no longer 
refuse the aid of bis talents toward the 
success of the common cause, and 
joward the general deliverance. He 





ofien said to me, in bitter sorrow, 
**that man heaps shame and oppros 
brium on the French name. He lays 
up in store for my unhappy country 
the hatred and curses of the universe, 
The French will soon be worse treated 
even than the Jews; more persecuted 
than that very nation, proscribed as ig 
is by the contempt and the anathemas 
of every other people.” 

Having Jost the hope of seeing his 
country saved by some vigorous burst 
on the part of his countrymen in the 
interior of France, he thought it his 
duty to contribute to her salvation b 
uniting bimself to a power to whic 
no ambitious views with respect ta 
France could be imputed, and which 
had taken up arms, otily to repel the 
unjust aggression of which the latter 
had been the instrument. He conse- 
quently acceded to the wishes of bis 
Majesty the Emperor of all the 
Russias ; but placing implicit trust in - 
him, whose generous and magnani- 
mous heart. he was satisfied that he 
kuew, he refused all the offers made 


a 


Bio: 


he 
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to him by his Imperial Majesty’s Mi- 
nister to the United States, and would 
not make any preliminary stipula- 
tions; there being no bounds to his 
confidence in the Prince who invited 
him, and his motives being totally 
different from those which actuate 
military men under other circum- 
stances, to enter into the service of a 
foreign power. 

On the 26th of July, we landed at 
Gottenburg. The first visit of the 
General, was to the Governor; he 
was afterwards disposed to view the 
town, but the eagerness of the mul- 
titude, and _their demonstrations of 
joy, soon obliged him to give up the 
walk. 

On the same day, he wrote to the 
Emperor of Russia and to the Prince 
Royal of Sweden. On the 23th, he 
paid a-visit to Marshal Von Essen. 
The latter General, expressing, with 
the frankness and sincerity of an old 
soldier, the joy he felt at seeing him, 
said tome, *‘ You have brought us a 
reinforcement of 100,000 men ; what 
— his. arrival will afford to our 

rince Royal, who is_ incessantly 


speaking of his friend, General Mo- 


reau. How many times has the 
Prince repeatedly told me, that Mo- 
reau was born a general,—that he 
had the conception, the glance, (coup 
deeil) the decision of a great cap- 
tain |” 

Few men-were more limited than 
he was in their personal wants: he 
could. do without every thing that was 
not strictly necessary ; and a servant 
was, to him, almost a superfluity. 
When I testified to nim my great 
astonishment at seeing him so inde- 
pendent of all which constitutes the 
indispensable necessaries of existence, 
he answered, ‘‘ Such should be the 
life of a-military man; he must know 
how to bear the want of every thing; 
never be discouraged by privations ; 
it is thus that we made war. The 
General in chief had scarcely a single 
carriage. Our baggage never encum- 
bered our march: and on our retreat, 
we were never hampered with thove 
pumerous gquipages which occasion 
the loss of more men to an army than 
a retreat does.” 

He had a way of arranging his 
packages, which deserves to be men- 
tioned here: he divided his money, 
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his clothes, his linen, and other ne- 
cessary effeets, as equally as possible, 
and deposited portions in each of 
them, so that he was almost certain 
of not being exposed to the privations 
to which military men, who are less 
provident, must ever. be exposed by 
the chances of war. 

On the 16th of August, at eight 
o'clock in the evening, we arrived at 
Prague; it was the evening before 
the rupture of the armistice. Scarcely 
had we alighted when the General 


‘sent me with Colonel Rapatel to re- 


ceive the orders of his Majesty the 
Emperor Alexander, whom we foond 
just on the point of going out with 
the Emperor of Austria to the 
theatre. Colonel Rapate) received 
orders to be at the Palace after the 
play was over. His Majesty, after 
expressing to him the entire satisfac- 
tion which General Moreau's arrival 
gave him, told the Colone} he or a 
posed he would take repose after the 
long and fatiguing journey he had 
just performed, and that be himself 
would postpone until next day the 
pleasure of receiving him. At the 
same time the Emperor sent one of 
his aides-de-camp to compliment the 
General. 

On the next day at half-past eight 
in the morning, I was going out of 
our apartment, when I met the Enm- 
peror just about to enter. had but 
just time to apprize the General of 
the arrival of his Majesty, who em- 


braced as soon as he addressed hita;. 


and quitted him after a very animated 
conversation, which lasted two hoiits. 
On quitting his Majesty, the General 
came to me with tears in his eyes, ard 
said to me in a softened voice, “ Ah4 
my dear S , what a map-fs.the 
Emperor; from this moment 1 have 
contracted the sweet and secred @blis 
gation of sacrificing my life forbius 
There is no one. who would et die 
to serve him. How much are alfthe 
flattering reports which J bave heard 
relative to him, how much are wlthe 
prepossessions J had entertained: ja 


favour of him, beneath that angel of . 


goodness !” “a 
The General then repaired to the 
Castle, where his Majesty presented 
him to their Imperial Highnesses the 
Grand Duchesses of Weimar and of 
Oldenburg. He was enchanted with 
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their wit, their mental acquirements, 
and their manners. On quitting them 
he went to visit the ministers and the 
generals. In the evening he had a 
yery interesting conversation with 
Count Metternich. 

On the 18th at noon the General 
was presented by his Majesty the 
Emperor of Russia to his Majesty the 
Emperor of Austria, who received 
him with the greatest marks of dis- 
tinction, and among other things, 
thanked him for the moderation and 
mildness he had constantly shewn on 
every occasion, during the period of 
the campaigns on the Rhine; adding, 
that the personal character of the 
General had very much contributed 
to diminish the evils of war with 
regard to the subjects of his Imperial 
Majesty. 

His Majesty the King of Prussia 
had just arrived at Prague. The 
Emperor Alexander earnestly desired 
to present the General to bim, but 
foreseeing at the same time that the 
jJatter, having to set out the next day 
for the army, had scarcely time suf- 
ficient for preparations of the most 
iealtepeneatibe kind, bis Majesty invited 
the General to go and wait his orders 
at home. We were so waiting when 
all on a sudden the Emperor entered 
with the King of Prussia, and ‘ad- 
dressing liimself to the General, said, 
«* General ‘Moreau; his Majesty the 
King of Prussia.” This Prince ac- 
costed him by saymg, that he had 
come ‘* witha great deal of pleasure 
to see aGeneral so renowned for his 
talents and his virtues.” He then 
added in a more touching tone, ‘* how 
much he admired the motives which 
had urged him to repair fo the army 
of the allies, and how much he relied 
on his talents and his virtues for the 
success of the common cause.” The 
two sovereigns then closeted them- 
selves with him for two hours. 

The 27th, (a fatal day! which was 
marked by a catastrophe so afflicting 
to all Europe, so terrible to France, 
and 80 cfs] toward the friends of 
order, and the admirers of real glory !) 
the weather was dreadful ;_ the rain, 
which fell in torrents, scarcely allowed 
any use to be made of the artillery ; 
and in spite of every precaution, the 
muskets were so penetrated by the 
wet, that they became -uselcss in the 
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hands of the soldiers. Towards noon, 
Moreau was communicating some 
military observations to his Imperial 
Majesty, who was at a very short 
distance, when a ball from one of the 
enemy’s batteries, which was aimin 
to dismount one of ours, behin 
which, these great persons were con-- 
versing, shattered to pieces the right 
knee of the General, and passing 
through his horse, carried away the 
calf of his other leg. It would be 
difficult to represent the grief which 
my sovereign endured at the sight’ of 
this dreadtul blow; he was affected 
by it even to tears, and hastened, in 
erson, to administer to the hero who 
bad just been struck, all the succour 
and consolation that might either 
soothe or reassure him. Col. Rapa- 
tel had flown to his side to receive 
him in his arms: ‘1 am lost, m 
dear Rapatel,” said he, “ but it is 
most sweet to die for so good a cause, 
ance before the eyes of so great a 
Prince.” The colonel songht to dis- 
guise from him his sad condition ; 
saying, it was easy to save him, and if 
aman like him had his head and his 
heart left, he might still hope to do 
great services, and to run a glorious 
career. But the General, though un- 
willing to damp the hopes of friend- 
ship, shewed, by his silence, that he 
could have no faith in these prog- 
nostics, and that already his great soul - 
had perceived death without affright 
A litter was hastily made with the 
oa of the Cossacks; they covered 
2im with some cloaks, and carried 
him away to a house less exposed to 
the fire of theenemy. It was there 
that M. Welly, first surgeon to his 
Majesty the Emperor Alexander, di- 
rectly amputated the right leg above 
the knee: when this first operation 
was terminated, the General begged 
him to examine the other, and to tell 
him if it was possible to save it; but 
on receiving for answer, that this was 
imposible, ** well then, take it off,” 
said he, coolly. I} have no need ta 
tell what invariable firnoness he dis- 
played in the mvidst of the torments 
of both these amputations, or the care 
he himself tcok to console those 
whom he saw weeping over his suf, 
ferings; their tears he reproached 
them with, as marks of a pusillani- 
mous friendship. " 
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In a short time, notwithstanding 
all the efforts that had been employed 
to conceal this catastrophe from the 
armies, the news spread rapidly, and 
caused a general consternation.. The 
army having received ordérs to make 
a movement to approach thaf of Ge- 
neral Blucher, Moreau. was removed 
to Passendorf, where he passed the 
night: he hada short, but tranquil 
slumber, and very little fever; le 
took only a little soup, and some wine 
and water. 

On the 28th, at four o’clock in the 
morning, we placed him- on litters 
better contrived than the other, and 
furnished with curtains. Forty Croats 
were ordered out to carry him, and 
ten Cossacks of the guard served him 
as anescort. Vhe morning was very 
rainy ; the General frequently asked 
for water to retresh his mouth, and 
on arriving at Dippoldeswalden, he 
tuok a little bread in some soup. He 
seemed very tranquil, and | even 
healthy. I bad an opportunity of 
seeing here the King of Prussia, who 
was repairing to Toplitz. His Ma- 
jesty inquired most pressingly of me 
concerning his condition, which 
seemed deeply to affect him, and said 
to me, ‘‘ I should consider bis death 
as the greatest misfortune that could 
befal me” We continued our route 
toward the frontiers of Bohemia; and 
having halted at four o'clock to give 
him some repose, the Croats who 
carried him were relieved by some 
Prussian Guards. We were after- 
wards met by the Emperor and his 
sttiite. His Majesty having learnt from - 
me, that the General was not asleep, 
approached him, made the most ten- 
der inquiries respecting his health, and 
spoke a few words to him respecting 
the positions occupied by the army. 
We arrived at night fall, at head- 
uarters. I cannot describe the af- 
iction occasioned among all the 
troops by the view of this General, 
who, some days ago, had been the 
object of so many hopes and so much 
enthusiasm, thus borne on a litter, 
and so grievously wounded. How 
many tears did I see flow down cheeks 
covered with glorious scars! How 
.Many noble and courageons hearts 
have [ seen unable to bear such an 

affecting picture ! 

Notwithstanding the fatigues of the 
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journey, the General was in a condi- 
tion which gave hopes which were the 
better founded, since the fever was 
considerably diminished. M. Welly 
confirmed those hopes by a report or 
the state of the patient. He relied on 
the purity of his blood, which he 
fotind to be most extraordinary, and 
on that greatness of soul which pre- . 
vented the agitation of the mind from 
qivenseting hi bodily sufferings. He 
added, however, that there was 
scarcely a single example of recovery 
from such severe wounds, 

On-the 20th, the Emperer sap 
posing that the General_might bear 
the motion of a carriage, sent him bis 
own coach and six ; but aecording to 
the advice of the surgeon, it was ré- 
solved, that be should be still berne 
on a litter; andacompany of. Rus- 
siav grenadiers were allotted to us for 
that purpose. Though the road across 
the mountains was frightfol, and 
toilsome even for a man in good 
health, the General supported the fa+ 
tigues and inconveniences attending 
it without exhibiting the slightest 
symptom of weakness; and we found 
in that amazing fortitude and im- 
moveable constancy, new grounds of 
hope. Wemet with abrupt moun- 
tains and sudden declivities; sonte- 
times the roads we had to cross were 
overwhelmed by torrents; at other 
times the footpaths bounded by deep 
precipices and roaring gulphs, hardly 
afforded room for the bearers of the 
General to walk in line. Thus, tothe 
deep concern which his wounds oc- 
casioned us, were united apprehen- 
sions almost as terrible respecting the 


dangers of the road. ‘The £mperor 


overtook us, half-way, with his suite, 
and failed not, in person, to ask the 
General how he found himself, for- 
bearing however to make him speak 
too much, ‘and to advert to subjects 


which might occasion him any agita- 7 
y 


tion. We then stapt to give him | 
some tea; he had not ceased. deri 
the day, to refresh his month 
cold water, which appeared:te afford 
him an agreeable sensation; ‘bat 
which excited in me some. ¥ 
fears, lest he should not Roms well as 
he looked. ve 

The General then shewed 4 great 
inclination to chat; but we complied 
with it as little as possible, ‘well © 
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knowing how dangerous that would 
be in bis situation. We were rather 
disposed to keep every body out of 
his apartment, but we could not re- 
fuse to let in his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cumberland, who staid 
nearly a quarter of au hour with him. 
This Prince told him, ‘* he was very 
happy in becoming acquainted with 
him; but his happiness would have 
been stil] greater, had be formed that 
acquaintance on the field of baitle.” 
The General answered, ‘‘ that they 
might probably meet together there, 
in six weeks.” 

Alas! at the’ moment when hope 
was dawning on his heart, it was 
leaving ours ; and on seeing him thus 
rely on the recovery of his health, we 
the more deeply felt the concern 
whieh his situation caused us. Count 
Metternich afterwards came on the 
part of the Emperor of Austria, to 
testify to him all the interest which 
his Majesty took in his condition, and 
quitted hia after a conversation of 
ten minutes. Until midnight he re- 
mained very tranquil; but all at once, 
a hiccup and frequent vomitings hav- 
Ing come on him, it was no longer 
possible to be mistaken as to the de- 
gree of danger he was in. 

On the gist, the same symptoms 
routinued, and never lett bim a mo- 
ment of repose; so that he sunk into 
a state of great weakness. The cold 
of death -had already reached _ his in- 
testines, when the news of General 
Rlucher’s victory seemed to reanimate 
him, and to spread through every 
sense, a reviving balm; but this ap- 
parent change for the better, could 
not alter our mournful forebodings. 

_ On the Ist of September, the phy- 
sicians had succeeded in removing the 
hiccnp; and he expressed a most 
earnest desire to be borne onto Prague; 
but he was so weak; thst we made 
him feel he could not bear the journey. 
Hesthen said, it was perhaps possible 
10-g@ by water ; and. inquired, if there 
Was Tut sonte point of communication 


avith the Moldau, maintaining, that 


‘at all evémts; the journey, as far as 
that river, was. not too jong for him 
fo vetiture upon. He examined the 
map. several times, in order to ascer¢ 


~ tain, if what he desired could be ex- 


ecuted. He was basied in this ex- 
@mination, and I was alone with him, 
Univyensar Mac. Vote. XXI. 
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when he heard shouts, which came 
from the street. He had the curiosity 
to learn the cause ; and on my telling 
him, they were occasioned by the 
arrival of General Vandamme, who 
was making his entrance into the 
town, amidst the hootings of the mul-+ 
titude; he said to me, with astonish- 
ing warmth, ‘It is high time that 
monster should be put out of con- 
dition for doing harrn ;’” and he then 
was silent. He testified the greatest 
pleasure on being told, that Van- 
damme having complained to the 
Grand Duke Constantine, of the ill 
treatment they niade him experience; 
by refusing him his aide-de-camp, 
and taking hima in an open carriage, 
which might expose him to the m- 
sults of the populace; that Prince 
answered, ‘‘ that the harshest treat- 
ment would be even generosity to- 
ward a man, sullied like him, with 
the blackest. crimes,” and afterwards 
his Imperiat Highness caused his 
sword to be taken from him, which, 
through aii excess of gdodness, the 
Emperor Alexander had allowed that 
he should retain. The General sent 
Colonel Rapatel and me to go and 
look at Vandainme ; I] found him de- 
claiming like a madman against Bona- 
parte, whom he accused of having 
abandoned, sacrificed, betrayed him. 
I Jefi this maniac in the midst of his 
paroxysms of fury, and returned to 
tell what | bad seen of him. 

All night, from the Tst to the 2d of 
September, the unfortunate Moreau 
was restless, yet be did not seem to 
be in pain. He never ceased con- 
salting his repeater, and calling some- 
times Colonel Rapatel and sometimes 
me, to. write, after his dictation, a 
letter to the Emperor. At length, 
toward seven in the morning, finding 
myself alone with bim, he.inade me 
take up the pen, and dictated to me 
the tollowing lines :— 

eh. tae 

«*T go down to the grave with thé 
same sentiments of admiration, re- 
spect, and devotedness, which your 
Majesty inspired me with, from the 
first moment of our interview” 

He had got on thus far, when he 
closed his eyes. [thought he was 
meditating on what he was going to 
dictate to me, and I held the pen 
ready to follow him—but, be was ag 
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_more! The best, the noblest of men 
was no more! Death had imprinted 
on his countenance no sign of suffer- 
ing, or of convulsion; he appeared to 
sleep a peaceful slumber, peaceful as 
was his heart at the moment when he 
was struck. It was then within five 
minutes of seven o'cl Daring 
his shori but painfule tastrophe, never 
had his irminess saken him ; 
on seeing onr tears and our sadness, 

ok care to console us ; 
said he, ** what good 
} mourning ? thus has Pro- 

Ned it; must submit 

rmur.” On the evening 
r to announce to him, 

entle, and sparing man- 
ner, that the physicians had no longer 
any hopes, we spoke to him of his 
unalierable tranquillity, of that calm- 
ness will h he beheld the pro- 

o 


we 


in the most 2 


cress of his disorder, &c. &c. * My 
friends,” answered he, without per- 

ng us to enter into particulars, 
** it ts beeause I have nothing where- 
with to reproach myself.” Thus 
ended this hero, consecrating his last 
action and his last thought to the 
sovereign whom he rightly regarded 
as the. principal repairer of the wrongs 
and ilis of Europe, as him to whom 


France would one day owe the fall of 


her tyrant, and the re-establishment 
of her happiness on the just and solid 
basis of legitimacy. This was the 
observation | made to my sovereign 
when.I announced to him this sad in- 
telligence. 

Events had succeeded each other in 
such -rapidity, that the General had 
not had time to publish a proclamation 
which he addressed to the French 
nation, and which his Majesty ap- 
proved. It bore simply this title; 
** General Moreau to the French.” {t 
was short, plain, and energetic, as was 
every thing he wrote. In it he ex- 
plained the object of his arrival on the 
continent, which vo aid. the 
French in withdrawing themselves 
from the dreadful despotism of Bona- 
parte; he there announced that he 
eame to sacrifice, if need were, his 
life, to restore repose and happiness 
toa country which had never ceased 
to be dear to him; he ended by 
ealling all the frue and faithful sons 
of France to the standards of inde- 
pendence. Thisaddress.entirely cons 
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tradicts the proclamation, dated Grots- 
vitch, the 17th of August, which has 
been attributed to him, and in which 
he has been made to assume the title 
of Major General in the service of 
Russia. ‘Vo this sepposition I would 
would cbject; 1, that at-the date of 
he 17th of August, General Moreau 
was at Prague. 2,that he had caused 
the Emperor Alexander to agree that 
he should have no title near his per- 
son, seeing that, having no other am- 
bition than to restore repose to France, 
his sole wish, afier arriving at the ac- 
complishment of this great end, was 
quietly to terminate his days there in 
the bosom of his family. His Ma- 
jesty then said to him, “ Well; be 
then my friend, my counsel!” and are 
not these two titles worth all thata 
man can be ambitious of obtaining ? 

In the General’s papers bas been 
found the commencement of a journah 
of the operations of which he had 
been an eye-witness, until the fatal 
day when he was wounded ; this has 
been sent to her linperial Highness 
the Grand Duchess of Oldenburg, for 
whom he was writing it. 

At length, after the body of Gene- 
ral Moreau had been embalmed at 
Prague, a solemn service was pets 
formed over it, and then it was: left 
exposed at the palace of the Arch- 
bishopric for two days. The crowd 
which went thither to see“bim, ex- 
pressed their regrets in the most 
touching manner. 


On the 6th of 


September it was 
deposited in a coftin to be conveyed 
to St. Petersburgh. 


Of the Ixstirution and Nature 
of SACRIFICES. 
[From the Rey. J. Towusend’s Character 
of Moses.] 
[Cor eluded from Vol. xx. p. 466. 

FRHE Carthaginians, as Diodorus 

K Siculus informs us, bound themg- 
selves by a solemn vow to Chromats, 
that they would sacrifice to hing chil- 
dren selected trom the offspring of 
their nobles; but in process of time 
they substituted for these the chudren 
of their slaves, which practice they con- 
tinued till being defeated by Agathoey, 
cles, tyrant of Sicily; and attributing 
their disgrace to the anger of the god, 
they offered two hundred chilldrens 
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taken from the most distinguished 
families in Carthage, beside which, 
three hundred citizens presented them- 
selves, that by their voluntary death 
they might render the Deity propitious 
to their country. The mode of sa- 
crificing these children was horrid in 
the extreme, for they were cast into 
the arms of a brazen statue, and from 
thence dropped into a furnace, as _was 
practised among the first inhabitants 
of Latium, It was probably in this 
manner the Ammonites offered up 
their childrento Moloch. The Pelasgi 
at one time sacrificed a tenth part of 
all their children, in obedience to an 
oracle. 

The Egyptians in Heliopolis sacri- 
ficed three men every day to Juno. 
The Spartans and Arcadians scourged 
to death young women, the latter to 
appease the wrath of Bacchus, the 
former to gratify Diana. The Sabian 
idolaters in Persia offered human 
victims to Mithras; the Cretuns to 
Jupiter; the Lacedemonians and Lu- 
sitanians to Mars; the Lesbians to 
Bacchus; the Phocians to Diana; 
the Thessalians to Chiron.* 

The Gauls, equally cruel in their 
worship, sacrificed men, originally to 
Eso and Teuvtate ; but latterly to Mer- 
cury, Apollo, Mars, Jupiter, and Mi- 
nerva., Czesar informs us, that when- 
ever they thought themselves in dan- 
ger, whether from sickness or after 
any considerable defeat in war, being 

ersuaded that unless life be given for 
ife, the anger of the gods can never 
be appemed, they constructed wicker 
images of enormous bulk, which they 
filled with men, who were first suf- 
socated with smoke, and then con- 
sumed by fire. For this purpose they 
preferred criminals ; but when a suf- 
ficient number of these could not be 
found, they supplied the deficiency 
from the community at large.+ . 

The Germans are said to have dif- 
fered fram the Gauls in having no 
Druids, and in being little addicted to 
the service of the altar. Their only 
gods were the Sun, Vulcan, and the 
Moon ;t yet among the objects of 
their worship was Tuisto their pro- 
genitor, and Woden, the hero of the 
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north. It is true, that neither Caesar 
nor Tacitus say any thing of their 
sledding blood in sacrifice; yet the 
probability is, that, like the Saxons 
and other northern nations, they not 
only offered blond, but took their 
choicest victims from the hunaan race. 

In Sweden the altars of Woden 
smoked incessantly with blood: this 
flowed most abundantly at the.solemn 
festivals celebrated every ninth year 
at Upsal. Then the king, attended 
by the senate, and by all the grea 
officers avout his court, entered the 
temple, which glittered on all sides 
with gold, and conducted to the altar 
nine slaves, or in time of war nine 
captives. These met the caresses of 
the multitude, as being about to avert 
from them the displeasure of the gods, 
and then submited to their fate: but 
in times of distress, more noble vic- 
tims bled, and it stands npon record, 
that when Aune their king was ill, 
he offered up to Woden his nine sons, 
to obtain the prolongation of his life. 

The Danes had precisely the same 
abominable customs. Every ninth 
year, in the month of January, they 
sacrificed ninety-nine men, with as 
many horses, dogs, and cocks: and 
Hacon, king of Norway, offered his 
own son to obtain -from Woden the 
victory over Harold, with whom he 
was at war.* 

In Russia, the slavi worshipped a 
multitude’of geds, and erected to them 
innumerable altars. Of these deities 
Peroun, that is The Thunderer, was 
the supreme, and before his image 
many of their prisoners bled. Their 
god of physic, who also presided over 
the sacred fires, shared with him ; 
and the great rivers, considered as 
gods, had their proportion of human 
victims. whom they covered with 
their inexorable waves. But Sxelovid, 
the god of war, was the god in whom 
they most delighted: to him they 
presented annualiy, as a burnt offers 
ing, three hundred prisoners, each on 
his horse; aud, when the whole was 
consumed by fire, the priests and 
people sat down to eat and drink, till 
they were drunk. It is worthy of 
remark, that the residence of Sueto- 
vid was in the sun.t 
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Tothis luminary the Peruvians, be- 

fore they were restrained by their 

incas, sacrificed their children. t 

Among the sacred books of the Hin- 
doos, Ramanyuna demands particular 
attention, because of its antiquity, the 
extent of country through which it is 
revered, and the view which it ex- 
hibits of the religion, doctrines, my- 
thology, customs, and manners of 
their remote progenitors. 

In this we have a golden ace of 
short duration, succeeded by a state 
of universal wickedness and violence, 
which continued till the deity, incar- 
nate, slew the oppressors of the hu- 
inan race, and thus restored the reign 
of piety and virtue. 

This poem contains a description of 
the Ushwamedha, or most solemn 
sacrifice of the whita horse, instituted 
by Swuymbhoo, that is, by The Self- 
existent. At the celebration of this 
festival, the monarch, as the repre- 
sentative of the whole nation, ac- 
knowledged his transgressions, and 
when the offerings were consumed by 
the sacrificigl fire, he was considered 
as perfectly absolved from his of- 
fences. Then fojlows a particular 
account of a buman sacrifice, in which 
the victim, distinguished for filial 
piety, for resignation to his father's 
will, and for purity of heart, was 
bound by the king himself, and de- 
livered to the priest; but, at the very 
instant when his blood was to have 
been shed, this illustrious youth was, 
by a miracle, deliyered ; and the mo- 
narch, as the reward of his intended 
sacrifice, received virtue, prosperity, 
and fame. 

It is well known that the Brahmins 
have, in all ages, bad their haman 
victims, and that, even in our days, 
thousands have voluntarily perished 
under the wheels of their god Jag- 
hernaut. 

In the Jslands of the South Sea we 
find the same execrable customs ; but 
the nation of all others most devoted 
to their idols, was the Mexican : they 
had forty thousand temples, endowed 
with land, and their priests were more 
than a million. The office of the 
higli priest was to open the breast, 
and to tear out the heart of the victim, 
while five assistant priests held him 
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naked, and stretched upon the altar. 
If this were a prisoner, the body was 
devoured by the captor and his 
friends: if he were a slave, purchased 
for the sacrifice, the purchaser and his 
family consumed the body, 

The numbers thus destroyed were 
commonly, according to Clavigero, 
about 20 thousand annually, but the 
Franciscan monks limit them to two 
thousand five hundred; beside which, 
in March and April they sacrificed 
children, purchased for that purpose, 
and when the king died, all his 
slaves, with some of his wives, were 
compelled to bleed upen the altar.* 

The Carailes of the West Indies 
had altars, on which they offered their 
first ripe fruits, and the blood of their 
captives, not only to the sovereign of 
the universe, whom they regarded as 
wise, powerful, and gracious; but ta 
malignant spirits, to gratify whose 
delight in blood, they mangled their 
bodies with sharp instruments. It 
was thus that the priests of Baal 
wounded themselves, when taunted 
by Elijah with “ Cry aloud, for he is 
a God: either ke is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is ona goarney: or, 

eradventure he sleepeth, and must 

e awaked—for they cried loud, and 
cut themselves with knives and lancets 
till the blood gushed out upon them.” 
This precisely is the custom forbidden 
to the Jews by Mases.t 

How degrading is this picture to 
humanity ; yet whilst we Jament over 
the cruel superstition of the pagan 
world, with its despicable rites and 
horrid sacrifices, we cannot but dis- 
tinguish in this mishapen monster 
some features, which reminds us of 
its divine original. Sed het mihi! 
quantum mutatus ab illo!—How is 
the gold become dim! How is the 
most fine gold changed! 

That the Pagans derived their sacred 
rites from a more enlightened people, 
as far as relates to the Grecians, was 
confessed by them, and the same 
origin stands detected with regard to 
all the rest. This confession of the 
Greeks will be confirmed by what is 
immediately to follow. 

Moses ordained, that the heifer, 
whose ashes were to be preser ved for 





* Clavigero’s Mexico. 
+ Deut. (4. 1. 
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gleansing the Israelites from cere- 
monial iinpurities, shouid be one that 
never bore the yoke. Agreeably to 
this description, when Diomede, in 
Homey, was about to penetrate the 
Trojan camp, and had prayed to Mi- 
nerva for assistance, he vowed, that 
he would sacrifice to her ‘a yearling 
heifer, which no man had subjected 
to the yoke.* 

And Nestor, when seeking her 
protection, repeats this vow— 

A yearling bullock to thy name, shall 

E sinoke, 

Untamed, unconscious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and yet tender 
horns, 
budding 
adorns. 
Pope’s Odyssey, b. 3. t. 490. 

We learn from the Jewish historian, 
that the separation of a particular fa- 
mily to offer sacrifice was by special 
appointment; but, that prior to the 
institution of a sacerdotal college, the 
patriarchs each performed this office 
for himself and for his household ; as 
we see in the examples of Abel, 
Noah, Job, Abraham, and Jacob. 

In China, the emperors are the 
sovereign pontifs, and none but them- 
selves can offer sacrifice to the Tien. 
At their accession to the throne, and 
at the four great festivals, at the vernal 
and at the autumnal equinox, at the 
summer and at the winter solstice, 
they appear before the altar, where 
the ceremony is conducted with the 
greatest majesty and splendor. On 
these occasions, the emperor being 
surrounded by the princes and mini- 
gters of state, who are all prepared by 

revious retirement, by fasting, and 

y prayer, for the solemnity; the 
number and the choice of victims, the 
precious vessels, the musical instru- 
ments, and the deep attention of the 
multitude, display at once the dignity 
of the priest, and the greatness of that 
Being who is the object of their adora- 
tion. 

How perfectly patriarchal is this 
practice of the emperor, who is re- 
garded as the father of his people ! + 

Homer, who wrote near six bun- 
dred years after the departure of 


Whose honors ductile gold 





* Hom. Il. x. 292. 
_ + Maedla, Ul. ch, 12. 


Of the Institution and Nature of Sacrifices. 


Israel from Egypt, shews clearly, not 
only that military chiefs were, like 
the patriarchs, both kings and priests, 
but that occasionally the most distin- 
guished person in the company, with- 
out imputation of sacrilege, might 
perform these functions. Yet many 
nations, after the example of the 
Israelites, have deviated from the 
more simple path e@f nature, in ap- 
pointing that the priesthood should 
descend by inheritance, and be con- 
fined to families. 

Under the Levitical dispensation it 
was ordained, that no man, who had 
a blemish, although he were of the 
seed of Aaron, should come nigh to 
ofier the offerings ef the Lord, made 
by fire. He might partake of the 
sacrifices, but he was not to approach 
the altar.* 

The same provision was adopted by 
other nations and cities, particularly 
by the Athenians, among whom it 
was required, that whoever was ad- 
mitted to the priesthood should be 
perfect, having no defect, nor- any 
part redundant. 

With respect to purification, what 
was the practice of the patriarchs we 
are not informed, but in after ages a 
Javer was provided for Aaron and his 
sons to wash their hands and feet, be- 
fore they approached the altar to mi- 
nister and to burn offerings, made by 
fire, unto the Lord.t In conformity 
to this institution, we observe, that 
Hectar was afraid to make even a 
libation to Jupiter without first wash- 
ing; so, when Priam and Agamem- 
non were about to sacrifice, the herald 
poured water on their hands.t In 
imitation of Homer, Virgil makes his 
hero say to Anchises— 

In me ’tis impious holy things to bear, 
Red as J am with slaughter, new from 
war; 
Till in some living stream I cleanse the 
guilt 
OF dire debate, and blood in hattle spilt. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

Agreeably to this universal custom, 
Telemachus, in Homer, before he 
begins to pray, is careful to wash his 
hands, On more solemn occasions it 





5 
* Lev. c. 21, v. 24. 
Exod. c. 30, v. 18. 
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was ordained, that the clothes likewise 
should be washed, as when the law 
was given on Mount Sinai, or when 
the Levites were to be purified and 
set apart for the service of the altar. 

This practice was adopted in after 
ages by the Greeks, and therefore 

tomer makes Penelope conform to 
it; when she was about to pray. 

If washing could not be commo- 
ciously performed, persons and things 
were to be sprinkled with water. We 
have one example of this, which is 
too remarkable to escape our notice. 
Virgil, when describing the solemni- 
ties exhibited by A&neas over his de- 
parted friend Misenus, represents 
some of his companions as construct- 
ing the funeral pile, whilst others are 
einployed to wash and to anoint the 
body: some wailing after the manner 
of the ancients,* whilst others, taking 
up the bier, convey it to the pile. 
Here it is consumed together with 
the frankincense and oil, the oblation 
to his manes; and the smoaking 
embers are quenched with wine. The 
ashes are thencollected and deposited 
in a brazen urn. 

Thus far Virgil has borrowed from 
the Grecian bard, when he enumerates 
the funeral rites with which Achilles 
honoured the body of Patroclus. But 
the Roman adds, that when all this 
was finished, Chorinzus, the priest, 
thrice sprinkled the assistants with 
pure water, to cleanse them from the 
sollution they had contracted in this 
fast office for the dead. 


Iiiem ter socios pura cireumtalit undad 
Spargens rore levi et ramo felicis olive 
Lustravitque viros.f 


May we not here be permitted to 
conjecture, that the notion of defile- 
ment by the dead, and the consequent 
sprinkling, were derived from tbe 
law of Moses, since it is therein de- 
clared, that whoever touched a dead 

ly was ceremonially unclean; and 
it the same time provided, that for 
his cleansing he must be sprinkled 
vith running water, after which he 
was to wash his clothes and bathe 
himself before he could be considered 
18 free from his pollution. t 


* See Jer. G. 17, 18 
Eneid, 6. 229 
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The original design of this symbolic 
action will be more particularly ex- 
plained, when I shall proceed to speak 
of Moses -as a legislator and a pro- 
phet. 


Cuaractens of Goetue and 
SCHILLER 

[From Madame de Stael’s ** Germany.’’} 
FYSHAT which was wanting to 
& Klopstock was a creative imagi- 
nation: he gave utterance to great 
thoughts and noble. sentiments in 
beautiful verse ; but he was not what 
might be called an artist. His in- 
ventions are weak; and the colours 
in woich he invests them have scarce- 
ly even that plenitude of strength that 
we delight to meet with in poetry, 
and in all other arts which are ex- 
pected to give to fiction the enesgy 
and originality of nature. Klopstoc 
Joses himself in the ideal: Goéthe 
never gives up the earth; even in at- 
taining the most sublime conceptions, 
his mind possesses vigour not weak- 
ened by sensibility. Goéthe might 
be mentioned, as the representative of 
all German literature ;. not thgt there 
are no writers superior.to him‘tn dif- 
ferent kinds of composition, but that 
he unites in himself alone all that dis- 
tinguishes German genius; and no 
one besides is so remarkable for 4 
peculiar species of imagination which 
neither Italians, English, or French, 
have ever attained. 

Goéthe having displayed his talents 
in composition of various kinds, the 
exainination of his works will fill the 
greatest part of the following chapters ; 
but a personal knowledge of the man 
who possesses such an influence over 
the hterature of his country will, it 
appears to me, assist us the better ta 
understand that literature. 

Goéthe possesses superior talents 
for conversation; and whatever we 
may say, superior talents ought to 
enable a man totalk. Wemay hows 
ever, produce some examples of si- 
Jent men of genius: timidity, misfor- 
tune, disdain, or ennui, are often the 
cause of it; but, in general, extent 
of ideas and warmth of soul naturally 
inspire the necessity of communis 
cating our feelings to others ; and those 
nen who will not be judged by what 
they say, may vot deserve that we 
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should interest ourselves in what they 
think. When Goéthe is induced to 
talk, he is admirable ; his eloquence 
is enriched with.thought; his plea- 
santty is, at the same time, full of 
grace and of philosophy ; his imagina- 
tion is impressed by external objects, 
as was that of the ancient artists; 
nevertheless his reason possesses but 
too much the maturity of our own 
times. Nothing disturbs the strength 
of his mind, and even the defects of 
his character, ill-humour, embarrass- 
ment, constraint, pass like “clouds 
round the foot of that mountain on 
the summit of which his genius is 
placed. 

What is related of the conversation 
of Diderot may give some idea of that 
of Goéthe; but, if we may judge by 
the writings of Diderot, the distance 
between these two men must be in- 
finite, Diderot is the slave of his 
genius; Goéthe ever holds the pow- 
ers of his mind in subjection: Dide- 
rot is attected, from the constant en- 
deavour to produce effect; but in 
Goéthe we perceive disdain of suc- 
cess, and that toa degree that is sin- 
gularly pleasing, even when se have 
most reason to find fault with his neg- 
ligence. Diderot finds it necessary to 


supply by philanthropy his want-of 


religious sentiments: Godéthe is in- 
clined to be more bitter than sweet; 
but, above all, he is natural; and in 
fact, without this quality, what is there 
in one man that should have power to 
interest another ? 

Goéthe possesses no longer that 
fesistless ardour which inspired him 
in the composition of Werter; but 
the warmth of his imagination is still 
sufficient to animate every thing. It 
might be said, that he is himsejf un- 
connected with life, and that he de- 
Scribes it merely asa painter. He at- 
taches more value, at preseut, to the 
pictures he presents to us, than to the 
emotions he experiences; time has 
rendered him a spectator. While he 
still bore a part in the active scenes of 
the passions, while he suifered, in his 
own person, from the perturbations of 
the heart, his writings produced a 
more lively impression. 

As we do not always best appreciate 
onr own talents, Goéthe maintains at 
present, that an author should be 
‘alm even when he is writing a pase 
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sionate work ; and that an artist should 
equally be cool, in order the more 
powerfully to act on the imagination 
of his wid Perhaps, in early life, 
he would not have entertained this 
opinion ; perhaps he was then en- 
slaved by bis genius, rather than its 
master; perhaps he then felt, that 
the sublime and heavenly sentiment 
being of transientduration in the heart 
of man, the poet is inferior to the ins 
spiration which animates him, and 
cannot enter into judgment on it, 
without losing it at once. 

At first we are astonished to find 
coldness, and even something like 
stiffness, in the author of Werter ; 
but when we can prevail on him to be 
perfectly at his ease, the liveliness of 
bis imagination makes the restraint 
which we first felt entirely disappear. 
He isa man of universal mind, and 
impartial because universal; for there 
is no indifference in his impartiality : 
his is a double existence, a double de- 
gree of strength, adoublelight, which, 
on all subjects, enlightens at once 
both sides of the question. When it 
is necessary to think, nothing arrests 
his course; neither the age iu which 
he lives, nor the habits he has formed, 
nor his relations with social life; his 
eagle glance falls decidedly on the ob- 
ject he observes. If his soul had de- 
veloped itself by actions, his character 
would have been more strongly mark- 
ed, more firm, more patriotic; but 
his mind would not have taken se 
wide a range over every different 
mode of perception; passions or in- 
terests would then have traced out to 
him a positive path. 

Goéthe takes pleasure in his writ- 
ings, as well as in his conversation, 
to break the thread which: he himself 
has spun, to destroy the emotions he 
excites, to throw down the image he 
has forced us to admire. When, in 
his fictions, he inspires us with interes¢ 
for any particular character, he soon 
shows the inconsistencies which are 
calculated to‘detach us from it. He 
disposes of the poetic world, like a 
conqueror of the real earth ; andthinks 
himself strong enough to introduce, 
as nature sometimes does, the genius 
of destruction into his own works. If 
he'were not an estimable character, 
we should be afraid of that species of 
superiorily which elevates itself above 
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all things; which degrades, and then 
again raises up; which affects us, and 
then laughs at our emotion; which 
affirms and doubts by turns, and al- 
Ways with the same success. ‘ 
ge said, that Goéthe possessed 
in himself alone, all the principal fea- 
tures of German genius; they are all 
indeed found in him to an eminent 
degree : a great depth of ideas, that 
grace which springs trom imagination, 
a grace far more original than that 
which is formed by the spirit of so- 
ciety; in short, a sensibility some- 
times bordering on the fantastic, but 
for that very reason the more calcu- 
Jated to interest readers, who seek in 
books something that may give variety 
to their monotonous existence, and in 
poetry, impressions which may supply 
the want of real events. If Gogthe 
were a Frenchman, be would be made 
to talk from moruing GI night: all 
the authors, who were contemporary 
with Diderot, went to derive ideas 
from his conversation, and afforded 
him at the same time an habitual en- 
joyment, from the admiratiun he in- 
spired. The Germans know not how 
to make use of their talents in conver- 
sation, and so few people, even among 
the most distinguished, have the habit 
of interrogating and answering, that 
society is scarcely at all esteemed 
among them; but the influence ac- 
quired by Goéthe is not the less ex- 
traordinary. There are a great many 
people in revives who would think 
genius discoverable even in the di- 
rection of a letter, if it were written 
by him. The admirers of Goethe 
form a sort of fraternity, in which the 
rallying words serve to discover the 
adepts to each other. When forcign- 
ers also profess to admire him, ther 
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ble at least in a literary character: 
Thought can never be conspared with 
action but when it awakens in us the 
image of truth. Falsehood is still 
more disgusting in writing than in 
conduet. Actions even of the most 
deceitful kind still remain actions, and 
we know what we have todepend on, 
either in judging or hating them ; but 
writings are only a-vain niass of idle 
words, when they do not proceed front 
sincere conviction. 
There is not a nobler course than 
that of literature; when it is pursued 
as Schiller pursued it. Itis true, that 
in Germany there is so much serious- 
ness and probity, that it is there alone 
we ean be completely acquainted with 
the character and the duties of every 
vocation. Nevertheless Schiller was 
admirable among them all, both with 
respect to his virtues and his talents. 
[iis Mase was Conscience: she needs 
no invocation, for we hear her voic3 
ai all times, when we have once list- 
ened to it. He loved poetry, the dra- 
matic art, history, and literature in 
general, for its own sake. If he had 
determined never to publish his works, 
he would nevertheless have taken the 
same pains in wiiling them; and no 
consideration, drawn either from suc- 
cess, from the prevailing fashion, from 
prejudice, or from any thing, in short, 
that proceeds from others; could ever 
have prevailed on him to alter his 
writings : for bis writings were him- 
self; they eSpressed his soul; and he 
did- not conceive the possibility of al- 
tering asingle expression, if the inter- 
nal seuiiment which inspired it bad 
undergone no change. Schiller, 
doubtless, was not exempt from self- 
love, for if ut be necessary in order to 
atuimate us to glory, it ts likewise so 
to render us capable of any active 


exertion whatever; but nothing differs 
ch from another in its conse- 
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warlike preachers of a noble cause ; 
and to them should henceforth be 
assigned the charge of keeping the sa- 
cred fire: for feeble women are no 
longer, as formerly, sufficient for its 
cletence. 

Innocence it genius, and candour in 
power, are both noble qualities. Our 
idea of goodness is sometimes debased 
by associating it with that of weak- 
ness; but when it is united to the 
highest degree of knowledge and of 
evergy, we comprehend in what sense 
the Bible has told us, that ‘* God 
made man after his own image.” 
Schiller did himself an injury, when 
he first entered into the world, by 
the wanderings of his imagination ; 
but with the maturity of age, he re- 
covered that sublime purity which 
gives birth to noble thought; with 
degrading sentiments he held no in- 
tercourse. He lived, he spoke, he 
acted, asif the wicked did not exist ; 
and when he described them in his 
works, it was with more exaggeration 
and less depth of observation than if 
be had really Known them. The 
wicked presented themselves to his 


-magination as an obstacle in nature, 


as a physical scourge ; and perhaps in 
many respects they have no intellectual 
being; the habit of vice has changed 
their souls into a perverted instinct. 
Schiller was the best of friends, the 
best of fathers, the best of husbands; no 
quality was wanting to complete that 
geutle and peaceful character which 
was animated by the fire of genius 
wlone. the love ef liberty, respect for 
the female sex, enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the fue arts, inspired his mind ; 
and ip the analysis of his works it 
would be easy to point out to what 
particular virtue we owe the various 
productions of his masterly pen. = It 
has been said that genius is all-suffi- 
cent I believe it, where knowledge 
i skill preside; bat when we seek 
punt the storms of human nature, 
ofr fathom it ints unsearchable deptlis, 
ower even of noagmatin ft 
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able. Heread French very well, but 
he had never spoken it. I maintained 
with some warmth the superiority of 
our dramatic system over that of all 
others ; he did not refuse to enter the 
lists with me, and without feeling any 
uneasiness from the difficulty and 
slowness with which he expressed 
himself in French, without dreading 
the opinion of his audience which was 
all against him, his conviction of bemg 
right impelled him to speak. _In order 
to refute him, I at first made use of 
French arma, vivacity and pleasantry ; 
but in what Schiller said, I soon dis- 
covered so many ideas through the 
impediment of his words; I was so 
strack with that simplicity of charac- 
ter which leda man of genius to en- 
gage himself thus in a contest where 
speech was wanting to express his 
thoughts ; I found him so modest and 
so indifferent as to what concerned his 
own success, so proud and so animated 
in the defence o¥ what appeared to 
him to be truth, that | vowed to him 
from that moment a friendship replete 
with admiration. 

Attacked, while yet young, by a 
hopeless disease, the sufterings of his 
last moments were softened by the 
attention of his children, and of a wife 
who deserved his affection by a thou- 
sand endearing qualities. Madamede 
Wollzogen, a friend worthy of com- 
prehending his meaning, asked him, a 
few hours before his death, how he 
felt himself? ‘* Sull more and more 
easy,” was his reply; and, indeed, 
had he not reason to plece his trust in 
that God whose dominion on earth be 
had endeavoured to promote ? Was 
he not ipproiclhing to the abode of 
the just ? Is he not at this moment 
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Tothis luminary the Peruvians, be- 
fore they were restrained by their 
ineas, sacrificed their children. { 

Among the sacred books of the Hin- 
dous, Ramanyuna demands particular 
attention, because of its antiquity, the 
extent of country through which it is 
revered, and the view which it ex- 
hibits of the religion, doctrines, my- 
thology, customs, and manners of 
their remote progenitors. 

In this we have a golden age of 
short duration, succeeded by a state 
of universal wickedness and violence, 
which continued till the deity, incar- 
nate, slew the oppressors of the hu- 
inan race, and thus restored the reign 
of piety and virtue. 

This poem contains a description of 
the Ushwamedha, or most solemn 
sacrifice of the whita horse, instituted 
by Swuymbhoo, that is, by The Self- 
existent. At the celebration of this 
festival, the monarch, as the repre- 
sentative of the whole nation, ac- 
knowledged his transgressions, and 
when the offerings were consumed by 
the sacrificial fire, he was considered 
as perfectly absolved from his of- 
fences. Then fojlows a particular 
account of a buman sacrifice, in which 
the victim, distinguished for filial 
piety, for resignation to his father's 
will, and for purity of heart, was 
bound by the king himself, and de- 
livered to the priest ; but, at the very 
instant when his -blood was to have 
eps shed, this illustrious youth was, 

y a misacle, deliyered ; and the mo- 
narch, as the reward of his intended 
sacrifice, received virtue, prosperity, 
and fame. 

It is well known that the Brahmins 
have, inal: ages, had their human 
victims, and that, even in our days, 
thousands have voluntarily perished 
under the wheels of their god Jag- 
dernaut. 

In the Jslands of the South Sea we 
find the same execrable customs ; but 
the nation of all others most devoted 
to their idols, was the Mexican : they 
had forty thousand temples, endowed 
with land, and their priests were more 
than a million. The office of the 
higli priest was to open the breast, 
and to tear out the heart of the victim, 
while five assistant priests held him 
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naked, and stretched upon the altar. 
It this were a prisoner, the body was 
devoured by the captor and his 
friends: if he were a slave, purchased 
for the sacrifice, the purchaser and his 
family consumed the body, 

The numbers thus destroyed were 
commonly, according to Clavigero, 
about 20 thousand annually, but the 
Franciscan monks limit them to two 
thousand five hundred; beside which, 
in March and April they sacrificed 
children, purchased for that purpose, 
and when the king died, all his 
slaves, with some of his wives, were 
compelled to bleed upon the altar.* 

The Carailes of the West Indies 
had altars, on which they offered their 
first ripe fruits, and the blood of their 
captives, not only to the sovereign of 
the universe, whom they regarded as 
wise, powerful, and gracious; but ta 
malignant spirits, to gratify whose 
delight in blood, they mangled their 
bodies with sharp instruments. It 
was thus that the priests of Baal 
wounded themselves, when taunted 
by Elijah with “ Cry aloud, for he is 
a God: either he is talking, or he is 
pursuing, or he is ona journey, or, 

radventare he sleepeth, and must 

e awaked—for they cried loud, and 
cut themselves with knives and lancets 
till the blood gushed out upon them.” 
This precisely is the custom forbidden 
to the Jews by Mases.t 

How degrading is this picture to 
humanity ; yet whilst we Jament over 
the cruel superstition of the pagan 
world, with its despicable rites and 
horrid sacrifices, we cannot but dis- 
tinguish in this mishapen monster 
some features, which reminds us of 
its divine original. Sed het mihi! 
quantum mutatus ab illo !—How is 
the gold become dim! How is the 
most fine gold changed! 

That the Pagans derived their sacred 
rites from a more enlightened people, 
as far as relates to the Grecians, was 
confessed by them, and the same 
origin stands detected with regard to 
all the rest. This confession of the 
Greeks will be confirmed by’ what is 
immediately to follow. 

Moses ordained, that the heifer, 
whose ashes were to be preserved fox 
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gleansing the Israelites from cere- 
monial inpurities, shouid be one that 
yever bore the yoke. Agreeably to 
this description, when Diomede, in 
Homer, was about to penetrate the 
Trojan camp, and had prayed to Mi- 
nerva for assistance, he vowed, that 
he would sacrifice to her a yearling 
heifer, which no man had subjected 
to the yoke.* 

And Nestor, when seeking her 
protection, repeats this vow— 

A yearling bullock to thy name, shall 

"smoke, 

Untamed, unconscious of the galling yoke, 
With ample forehead, and yet tender 
horus, 
budding 
adorns. 
Pope’s Odyssey, b. 3. 1. 490. 

We learn from the Jewish historian, 
that the separation of a particular fa- 
mily to offer sacrifice was by special 
appointment; but, that prior to the 
institution of a sacerdotal college, the 
patriarchs each performed this office 
for himself and for his household ; as 
we see in the examples of Abel, 
Noah, Job, Abraham, and Jacob. 

In China, the emperors are the 
sovereign pontifs, and none but them- 
selves can offer sacrifice to the Tien. 
At their accession to the throné@, and 
at the four great festivals, at the vernal 
and at the autumnal equinox, at the 
summer and at the winter solstice, 
they appear before the altar, where 
the ceremony is conducted with the 
greatest majesty and splendor. On 
these occasions, the emperor being 
surrounded by the princes and mini- 
gters of state, who are all prepared by 

revious retirement, by fasting, and 

y prayer, for the solemnity; the 
number and the choice of victims, the 
precious vessels, the musical instru- 
ments, and the deep attention of the 
multitude, display at once the dignity 
of the priest, and the greatness of that 
Being who is the object of their adora- 
tion. 

How perfectly patriarchal is this 
practice of the emperor, who is re- 
garded as the father of his people ! + 

Homer; who wrote near six bun- 
dred years after the departure of 
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Israel from Egypt, shews clearly, not 
only that military chiels were, like 
the patriarchs, both kings and priests, 
but that occasionally the most distin- 
guished person in the company, with- 
out imputation of sacrilege, might 
perform these functions. Yet many 
nations, after the example of the 
Israelites, have deviated from the 
more simple path ef nature, in ap- 
pointing that the priesthood should 
descend by inheritance, and be con- 
fined to families. 

Under the Levitical dispensation it 
was ordained, that no man, who had 
a blemish, although he were of the 
seed of Aaron, should come nigh to 
ofier the offerings af the Lord, made 
by fire. He might partake of the 
sacrifices, but he was not to approach 
the altar.* 

The same provision was adopted by 
other nations and cities, particularly 
by the Athenians, among whom it 
was required, that whoever was ad- 
mitted to the priesthood should be 
perfect, having no defect, nor~- any 
part redundant. 

With respect to purification, what 
was the practice of the patriarchs we 
are not informed, but in after ages a 
laver was provided for Aaron and his 
sons to wash their hands and feet, be- 
fore they approached the altar to mi- 
nister and to burn offerings, made by 
fire, unto the Lord.t In conformity 
to this institution, we observe, that 
Hectar was afraid to make even a 
libation to Jupiter without first wash. 
ing; so, when Priam and Agamem- 
non were about to sacrifice, the herald 

mured water on their hands.t In 
imitation of Homer, Virgil makes his 
hero say to Anchises— 
In me ’tis impicus holy things to bear, 
Red as] am with slaughter, new froin 
war, 
Till in some living stream I cleanse the 
guilt 
Of dire debate, and blood in battle spilt. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
' Agreeably to this universal custom, 
Telemachus, in Homer, before he 
begins to pray, is careful to wash his 
bands. On more solemn occasions it 
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was ordained, that the clothes likewise 
should be washed, as when the law 
was given on Mount Sinai, or when 
the Levites were to be purified and 
set apart for the service of the altar. 

This practice was adopted in after 
ages by the Greeks, and therefore 
Homer makes Penelope conform to 
it; when she was about to pray. 

If washing could not be commo- 
dionsly performed, persons and things 
were to be sprinkled with water. We 
have one example of this, which is 
too remarkable to escape our notice. 
Virgil, when describing the solemni- 
ties exhibited by A&neas over his de- 
parted friend Misenus, represents 
some of his companions as construct- 
ing the funeral pile, whilst others are 
employed to wash and to anoint the 
body : some wailing after the manner 
of the ancients,* whilst others, taking 
up the bier, convey it to the pile. 
Here it is consumed together with 
the frankincense and oil, the oblation 
to his manes; and the smoaking 
embers are quenched with wine. The 
ashes are thencollected and deposited 
in a brazen urn. 

Thus far Virgil has borrowed from 
the Grecian bard, when he enumerates 
the funeral rites with which Achilles 
honoured the body of Patroclus. But 
the Roman adds, that when all this 
was finished, Chorinzus, the priest, 
thrice sprinkled the assistants with 
pure water, to cleanse them from the 

»ollution they had contracted in this 
fast office for the dead. 


Idem ter socios pura circumtalit undd 
Spargens rore levi et ramo felicis olive 
Lustravitque viros.f 


May we not here be permitted to 
conjecture, that the notion of defile- 
ment by the dead, and the consequent 
sprinkling, were derived from the 
law of Moses, since it is therein de- 
clared, that whoever touched a dead 
body was ceremonially unclean; and 
at tle same time provided, that for 
his cleansing he must be sprinkled 
with ranning water, after which he 
was to wash his clothes and bathe 
himself before he could be considered 
as free from his pollution. t 





* See Jer. G. 17, 18. 
+ AEncid, 6. 229 


t Num. 19. 
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The original design of this symbolic 
action will be more particularly ex- 
plained, when I shall proceed to speak 
of Moses-as a legislator and a pro- 
phet. 


Craracters of Goetue and 
SCHILLER 

[From Madame de Stael’s ** Germany.’’] 
4 ie which was wanting to 
KA Klopstock was a creative imagi- 
nation: he gave utterance to great 
thoughts and noble. sentiments in 
beautiful verse ; but he was not what 
might be called an artist. His in- 
ventions are weak; and the colours 
in which he invests them have scarce- 
ly even that plenitude of strength that 
we delight to meet with in poetry, 
and in all other arts which are ex- 
pected to give to fiction the eneg 
and originality of nature. Klopstoc 
Joses himself in the ideal: Goéthe 
never gives up the earth; even in at- 
taining the most sublime conceptions, 
his mind possesses vigour not weak- 
ened by sensibility. Goéthe might 
be mentioned, as the representative of. 
all German literature ;. not thgt there 
are no writers superiorto him‘n dif- 
ferent kinds of composition, but that 
he unites in himself alone all that dis- 
tinguishes German genius; and no 
one besides is so remarkable for 4 
peculiar species of imagination which 
neither Italians, English, or Frenelg, 
have ever attained. 

Goéthe having displayed his talents 
in composition of various kinds, the 
examination of his works will fill the 
greatest part of the following chapters ; 
but a personal knowledge of the man 
who possesses such an influence over 
the hterature of his country will, it 
appears to me, assist us the better ta 
understand that literature. 

Goéthe possesses superior talents 
for conversation ; and whatever we 
may say, superior talents ought to 
enable a man totalk. Wemay hows 
ever, produce sotne examples of si- 
Jent men of genius: timidity, misfor- 
tune, disdain, ot ennui,.are often the 
cause of it; but, in general, extent 
of ideas and warmth of soul natural} 
inspire the necessity of communi- 
cating our feelings to others ; and those 
men who will not be judged by what 
they say, may not deserve that we 















should interest ourselves in what they 
think. When Goéthe is induced to 
talk, he is admirable ; his eloquence 
is enriched with.thought; his plea- 
santty is, at the same time, full of 
grace and of philosophy ; his imagina- 
tion is impressed by external objects, 
as was that of the ancient artists; 
nevertheless his reason possesses but 
too much the maturity of our own 
times. Nothing disturbs the strength 
of his mind, and even the defects of 
his character, ill-humour, embarrass- 
ment, constraint, pass like clouds 
round the foot of that mountain on 
the summit of which his genius is 
placed. ’ 

What is related of the conversation 
of Diderot may give some idea of that 
of Goéthe; but, if we may judge by 
the writings of Diderot, the distance 
between these two men must be in- 
finite, Diderot is the slave of his 
genius ; Goéthe ever holds the pow- 
ers of his mind in subjection: Dide- 
rot is attected, from the constant en- 
deavour to produce effect; but. in 
Goéthe we perceive disdain of sue- 
cess, and that toa degree that is sin- 
mm guiarly pleasing, even when we have 
most reason to find fault with his neg- 
ligence. Diderot finds it necessary to 
supply by philanthropy his want yof 
religious sentiments: Goethe i$ in- 
clined to be more bitter than sweet; 
but, above all, he is natural; and in 
fact, without this quality, what is there 
in one man that should have power to 
interest another ? 

Goéthe possesses no longer that 
tesistless ardour which inspired him 
in the composition of Werter; but 
the warmrh of his imagination is still 
sufficient to animate every thing. It 
might be said, that he’ is himself un- 
eonvected with life, and that he de- 
Scribes it merely as a painter. He at- 
taches more value, at preseut, to the 
pictures he presents to us, than to the 
motions he experiences; time has 
rendered him a spectator. While he 
still bore a part in the active scenes of 
he passions, while he suifered, in his 
»wn person, from the perturbations of 
he heart, his writings produced a 
ore lively impression. 

As we do hot always best appreeiate 
ur own talents, Goéthe maintains at 
resent, that an author should be 
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iim even when he is writing a pas+ 
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sionate work ; and that an artist should 
equally be cool, in order the more 
powerfully to act on the imagination 
of hisreaders. Perhaps, in early life, 
he would not have entertained this 
opinion ; perhaps he was then en- 
slaved by bis genius, rather than its 
master; perhaps he then felt, that 
the sublime and heavenly sentiment 
being of transient duration in the heart 
of man, the poet is inferior to the ins 
spiration which animates him, and 
cannot enter into judgment on it, 
without losing it atonce. _ 

At first we are astonished to find 
coldness, and even something like 
stiffness, in the author of Werter ; 
but when we can prevail on him to be 
perfecily at his ease, the liveliness of 
his imagination makes the restraint 
which we first felt entirely disappear. 
He isa man of universal mind, and 
impartial because universal ; for there 
is no indifference in his impartiality : 
his is a double existence, a double de- 
gree of strength, adouble light, which, 
on all subjects, enlightens at once 
both sides of the question. When it 
is necessary to think, nothing arrests 
his course; neither the age iu which 
he lives, nor the habits he has formed, 
nor his relations with social life ; his 
eagle glance falls decidedly on the ob- 
ject he observes. If his soul had de- 
veloped itself by actions, his character 
would have been more strongly mark- 
ed, more firm, more patriotic; but 
his mind would not have taken se 
wide a range over every different 
mode of. perception; passions or in- 
terests would then have traced out to 
him a positive path, 

Goéthe takes pleasure in his writ- 
ings, as well as in his conversation, 
to break the thread which: he himself 
has spun, to destroy the emotions he 
excites, to throw down the image he 
has forced us to admire. When, in 
his fictions, he inspires us with interes¢ 
for any particular character, he soon 
shows the inconsistencies which are 
calculated to‘detach us from it. He 
disposes of the poetic world, like a 
conqueror of the real earth; and thinks 
himself strong enough to introduce, 
as nature sometimes does, the genius 
of destruction into his own works. If 
he'were not an estimable character, 
we should be afraid of that species of 
superiority which elevates itself above 
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all things; which degrades, and then 
again raises up; which affects us, and 
then laughs at our emotion; which 
affirms and doubts by turns, and al- 
Ways with the same success. 7 

T toe said, that Goéthe possessed 
in himself alone, all the principal fea- 
tures of German genius; they are all 
indeed found in him to an eminent 
degree : a great depth of ideas, that 
grace which springs trom imagination, 
a grace far more original than that 
which is formed by the spirit of so- 
ciety; in short, a sensibility some- 
times bordering on the fantastic, but 
for that very reason the more calcu- 
lated to interest readers, who seek in 
books something that may give variety 
to their monotonous existence, and in 
poetry, impressions which may supply 
the want of real events. If Goéthe 
were a Frenchman, be would be made 
to talk from moruing ll night: all 
the authors, who were contemporary 
with Dideret, went to derive ideas 
from his conversation, and afforded 
him at the same time an habitual en- 
joyment, from the admiration he in- 
spired. The Germans know not how 
to make use of their talents in conver- 
sation, and so few people, even among 
the most ‘eiisighishes have the habit 
ot interrogating and answering, that 
society is scarcely at all esteemed 
among them; but the influence ac- 
quired by Goéthe is not the less ex- 
traordinary. ‘There are a great many 
people iu Germany who would think 
genius discoverable even in the di- 
rection of a letter, if it were written 
by him. The admirers of Goéihe 
form a sort of fraternity, in which the 
rallying words serve to discover the 
adepts toeach other. When foreign- 
ers also profess to admire him, they 
are rejected with disdaitf, if certain 
festrictions leave room to suppose 
that they have allowed themselves te 
examine works, which nevertheless 
gain much by examination. No man 
can kindle sach fanaticism without 
possessing great faculties, whether 
good or bad; for there is nothing but 
power, of whatever kind it may be, 
which men sufficiently dread to be 
excited by it toa degree of love so en- 
thusiastic. 

SCHILLER Was aman of uncommon 
genius and of perfect sincerity; these 
two qualities ought to be insepara- 
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ble at least in a literary character: 
Thonght can never be conipared with 
action but when it awakens iu us the 
image of truth. Falsehood is still 
more disgusting ~in writing than in 
conduet. Actions even of the most 
deceitful kind still remain actions, and 
we know what we have to depend on, 
either in judging or hating them ; bat 
writings are only a-vain mass of idle 
words, when they do not proceed front 
sincere conviction. 

There is not a nobler course than 
that of literature; when it is pursued 
as Schiller pursued it. [tis true, that 
in Germany there is so much serious- 
ness and probity, that it is there alone 
we can be completely acquainted with 
the character and the duties of every 
vocation. Nevertheless Schiller was 
admirable among them all, both with 
tespeet to his virtués and his talents. 
[lis Muse was Conscience: she needs 
no invocation, for we hear her voics 
ai all times, when we have once list- 
ened to it. He loved poetry, the dra- 
matic art, history, and literature in 
grace, for its own sake. If he had 

etermined never to publish his works, 
he would nevertheless have taken the 
same pains in wiiling them; and no 
consideration, drawn either from suc- 
cess, from the prevailing fashion, from 
prejudice, or from any thing, in short, 
that proceeds froin others; could ever 
have prevailed on him to alter his 
writings : for his writings were him- 
self; they expressed his soul ; and he 
did-not conceive the possibility of al- 
tering a single expression, if the inter- 
nal sentiment which inspired it bad 
undergone. no change. _Sehiller, 
doubtless, was net exempt from self- 
love; for if it be necessary in order to 
animate us to glory, itis likewise so 
to render us capable of any active 
exertion whatever; but nething differs 
so much from another in its conse- 
quences as vanity and the love of fame: 
the one seeks success by fraud, the 
other endeavours to command it open- 
ly ; this feels inward uneasiness, and 
lies cunning!y io wait for public opi- 
vion ; that trusts its own powers, and 
depends on natural causes alone for 
strength to subdue all opposition. 
In short, there is a sentiment even 
more pure than the love of glory, 
which is, the love of truth: it ts this 
love that renders literary men like the 
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warlike preachers of a noble cause ; 
and to them should henceforth be 
assigned the charge of keeping the sa- 
cred fire: for feeble women are no 
longer, as formerly, sufficient for its 
detence. 

Innocence itr genius, and candour in 
power, are both noble qualities. Our 
idea of goodness is sometimes debased 
by associating it with that of weak- 
ness; but when it is united to the 
hizhest degree of knowledge and of 
energy, we comprehend in what sense 
the Bible has told us, that ‘* God 
made man after his own image.” 
Schiller did bimself an injury, when 
he first entered into the world, by 
the wanderings of his imagination ; 
but with the maturity of age, he re- 
covered that sublime purity which 
gives birth to noble thought; with 
degrading sentiments he held no in- 
tercourse. He lived, he spoke, he 
acted, asif the wicked did not exist ; 
and when he described them in his 
works, it was with more exaggeration 
-and less depth of observation than if 
he had really known them. The 
wicked presented themselves to his 
«amagination as an obstacle in nature, 
as a physical scourge ; and perhaps in 
many respects they have no intellectual 
being; the habit of vice has chagged 
their souls into a perverted instinet. 

Schiller was the best of friends, the 
best of fathers, the best of husbands; no 
quality was wanting to complete that 
geutle and peaceful character which 
was animated by the fire of genius 
alone: the love ef liberty, respect for 
the female sex, enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the fe arts, inspired his mind ; 
and in the analysis of his works it 
woold be easy to point out to what 
particular virtue we owe the various 
ay ene of his masterly pen. It 

1as. been said that genius is all-suffi- 
cient. IT believeit, where Knowledge 
and skill preside; bat when we seek 
to paint the storms of human nature, 
or fathom it inits unsearchable depths, 
the powers even of imagination fail ; 
we must possessa soul that has felt the 
agitation of the tempest, bat into 
which the Divine Spirit has descended 
to restore its serenity. 

I saw Schiller, for the first time, in 
the saloon of the Duke and Duchess 
of Weimer, in the presence of a so- 
-Ciety as enlightened as it was honour. 

Universat Mac. Vout. XXI. 
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able. Heread French very well, but 
he had never spoken it. I maintained 
with some warmth the superiority of 
our dramatic system over that of all 
others ; he did not refuse to enter the 
lists with me, and without feeling any 
uneasiness from the difficulty and 
slowness with which he expressed 
himself in French, without dreading 
the opinion of his audience which was 
all against him, his conviction of bemg 
right impelled him to speak. _In order 
to refute him, I at first made use of 
French arms, vivacity and pleasantry ; 
but in what Schiller said, I soon dis- 
covered so many ideas through the 
impediment of his words ; I was so 
strack with that simplicity of charac- 
ter which leda man of genius to en- 
gage himself thus in a contest where 
speech was wanting to express his 
thoughts ; I found him so modest and 
so indifferent as to what concerned his 
own success, so proud and so animated 
in the defence o® what appeared to 
him to be truth, that | vowed to him 
from that momenta friendship replete 
with admiration. 

Attacked, while yet young, by a 
hopeless disease, the sufferings of his 
last moments were softened by the 
attention of his children, and of a wife 
who deserved his affection by a thou- 
sand endearing qualities. Madamede 
Wollzogen, a friend worthy of com- 
prehending bis meaning, asked him, a 
few hours before his death, how he 
felt himself? <* Still more aud more 
easy,” was his reply; and, indeed, 
had he not reason to place his trust in 
that God whose dominion on earth he 
had endeavoured to promote ? Was 
he not approaching to the abode of 
the just ? Is he not at this moment 
in the society of those who resemble 
him ? and has he not already rejoined 
the friends, who are also expectin 
our arrival in the seats of blessedness ? 
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Maimspuxis. By Jonn AuBREY. 
[From ‘* Letters written’ by Eminent 
Persens,”’ &c.] , 
{ Coneluded from V ol. xx. p. 480.] 

BOUT this time (1655 or 1656) 

“a he setdled the piece of land, 

given to him “by his uncle, upoa his 
E ~ 
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nephew Francis for life, the remainder 
to his nephew's eldest son, Thomas 
Hobbes ;' he also not long after dis- 
charged a mortgage of two hyndred 
pounds, besides the interest thereof, 
with whieh his nephew Francis (a 
careless husband) had incumbered his 
estate. 

He was mvueh in London till the 
restauration of his Majesty, having 
here convenience not only of bookes, 
but of Jearned conversation, as Mr. J. 
Selden, Dr. Wm. Harvey, J. Vaughan, 
&c. whereof anon in the catalogue of 
his acquaintance. I have heard him 
say, that in my Lord’s. house, in Der- 
byshire, there was a good library, and 
bookes enough for him, and his lord- 
ship stored the library, with what 
bookes he thought fitt to be bought ; 
but he sayd, the want of good conver- 
sation was a very great inconvenience, 
and that though he conceived he 
could order his thinking as well per- 
haps as another, yet he found a great 
defect: methinkes in the country, in 
long time, for want of good conversa- 
tion, one’s understanding and inven- 
tion grow mouldy. 

Amongst other of his acquaintance, 
I must not forget our common friend, 
Mr. Samuel Couper, the prince of 
limners of this last age, who drew his 
picture as like as art could afford, and 
one of the best pieces that ever he 
did; which his Majesty, at his re- 
turne, bought of him, and conserves 
as one of his greatest rarities in bis 
closet, at Whitehall.* 

The winter-time of 1659 he spent 
in Derbyshire; in March following 
was the dawning of the coming in of 
our gracious sovereign, and in April 
the Aurora. It happened about two 
or three dayes after his Majesty’s 
happy returne, that as he was passing 
in his coach through the Strand, Mr. 
Hobbes was standing at Little Salis- 
bury-house Gate, (where his Lord 
then lived,) the King espied him, putt 
off his hatt very kindly to him, and 
asked him how he did. About a 
week after he had oral conference 
with bis Majesty and Mr. S. Cowper, 

* This picture I intend to be bor- 
rowed of his Majesty, for Mr. Loggan 
to engraye an accurate piece by, 
which will sel! well both at home and 
abroad. 
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where, as he sat for his picture, he 
was diverted by Mr. Hobbes’s plea- 
sant:discourse. Here his Majesty's 
favours were redintegrated to him, 
and order was given that he should 
have free accesse to his Majesty, who 
was always much delighted in his 
witt and smart repartees. The witts 
at court were wont to bayte him; 
but be would make his part good, and 
feared none of them. The King 
would call him the Beare: Here 
comes the Beare to be bayles He 
was marvellous happy and ready in 
his replies, and that without rancour, 
(except provoked) ; but now 1 speake 
of his readiness in replies as to witt 
and drollery. He would say, that he 
did not care to give, neither was he 
adroit at, a present answer to a se- 
rious quare; he had as lieve they 
should have expected an extemporaty 


solution to an arithmetical] probleme, . 


for ze Be pagar ave ager and — 
pounded in philosophy, politiques, &¢. 
as if he had oe KA a chee 
worke; he always avoided, as mueh 
as he could, to concldde hastily. 

In 1659, and some yeares before, 
his lord was at Little Selishary aaa 
(now turned into the Middle-Ex- 
change), where he wrote, among other 
things, a poeme in Latin hexameter 


and pentameter, on the Encroach- ° 


ment of the Clergie (both Roman 
and reformed) on the Civil Power. I 
remember I saw there five hundred 
verses and more. He did read Clu- 
verius’s Historia Universalis, and 
made up his poeme from thence. His 
place of meditation was then in the 
ortico in the garden. He sayd that 
1€ sometimes would sett his thoughts 
upon researching and yey 
always. with this proviso, that he very 
much and deeply considered one 
thing at a time,—sc. a weeke or 
sometimes a fortnight. There was a 
report (and surely true) that in Parlia- 
ment, not long after the King was 
settled, some of the bishops made a 
motion; to have the good old gentle- 
man burned for a heretique; which 
he hearing, feared that bis papers 
might be searched by their order, and 
he told me that he had burned part 
of them... 1 have received word from 
his amanuensis and executor, that he 
remembers there were such versés, for 
he wrote them out, but knowes not 
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what became of them, unless he pre- 
sented them to Judge Vaughan, or 
burned them, as I did seeme to in- 
timate. (But J understand since, by 
W. Crooke, that he can retrieve a 
great many of them.) 

From 1660, till the time he last 
went into Derbyshire, he spent most 
part of his time in London, at his 
jord’s, viz. at Little Salisbury-house, 
then Queen-street, lastly, Newport- 
house; following his contemplation 
and study. He contemplated and in- 
vented in the morning, but penned in 
the afternoon. 

In 1664, I sayd to him, ‘* Me- 
thinkes ‘tis pity, that you that have 
such a cleare reason and inventive head 
did never take into consideration, the 
learning of the Jawes,” and I endea- 
voured to persuade him to it ; but he 
answered that he was not like to have 
life enough left, to goe through with 
such a long and difficult task. I 
then presented him, in order there- 
unto, and to draw him on, the Lord 
Ch. Bacon’s Elements of the Lawe 
(a thin 4to.) which he was pleased to 
accept, and the next time I came to 
him he shewed me therein, two cleare 
paralogisms, which I am heartily sorry 
are now out of my remembrances 

I desponded that he should make 
any attempt (tentamen) towards this 
designe. But afterwards, it seemes, 
in the country, he writt his treatise 


** De Legibus,” (unprinted) of which 


Sir J. Vaughan, Lord Chief Justice of 
the Common Pleas, had a transcript, 
and [ do affirm that he much admired 
It. 7 





* One, | well remember, was in 
p. 2. 

t In a letter to me, dated Aug, 18, 
1679, among other things, he writes, 
** Tlie treatise De Legibus, at the end 
of it is imperfect, I desire Mr. 
Horne to pardon me that I cannot 
consent to his motion; nor shall Mr. 
Crooke himselfe get my consent to 
print it. | pray you present my 
humble tbankes to Mr. Sam. Butler, 

“The privilege of stationers is, in 
my ofpiffion, a very great hinderance 
to the @dvancement of all humane 
learning. 

‘*T am, Sir, 
** Your very humbie servt. 
** Tu. HoBBes,” 
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1665. This yeare he told me that 
he was willing to doe some good to 
the towne where he was berne: that 
his Majestie loved him well, and if I 
could find out something in our coun- 
try that was in his gift, he did believe 
he could beg it of his Majestie, and 
since he was bred a scholar, he 
thought it most proper to found a 
free-school there, which is wanting 
now; for before the Reformation, a 
monasteries had great schooles ap- 
pendant to them, After inquiry I 
found out a piece of Jand in Braden- 
forest, that was in his Majestie’s pos- 
session, of about 25]. per annum 
value, which he hoped to have ob- 
tained of his Majestie, for a salary for 
a schoolmaster; but the Queen’s 
— smelling out the designe, and 

eing his enem es, prevented this pub- 
lic and charitable intention. 

A’. D™. 1674, Mr. Anthony a 
Wood sett forth an elaborate worke of 
eleven yeares’ study, intituled the 
«* History and Antiquities of the 
University of Oxford,” wherein, iu 
every respective Colledge and Hail, 
he mentions the writers there edu- 
cated, and what books they wrote. 
The Deane of Christ Church,* having - 
the absolute power, of the presse 
there, perused every sheet before it 





* (J. Fell, D.D. verv soon after. 
wards. Bishop of Oxford. The fol- 
lowing note is in Wood's hand-wri- 
ting. Editor.) 

1670. One Mr. Amhbony a Weod, 
of Merton coll. in Oxon, had finished 
the Hist. and Antiq. of the Univer- 
sitie, which he had, with incomparable 
industrie, laboured in for ten vears, 

In this Mist. are contained the lives 
of most of the eminent writers that 
have been bred up in each Coll. and 
Hall there; amongst which he wrote 
a brief of the life of Mr, Hobbes, 
though then living, and this he did 
because he looked upon him as. a 
prime orvament thereof. 

This book being by him written in 
Engl. it pleased the sages of the Uni- 
versitie (not without his consent) to 
hive it put into Latin, to the esid that 
the fame of the said Universitie inight 
be better known and understood + 
yond the seas; but the trausiarors, 


‘being more fit for declamatory 


historical versions, several errors were 
E2 
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was sent to the presse, and after, and 
maugre the author, and to his great 
grief and sore displeasure, expunged 
and inserted, what he thought fitt. 
Among other authors, he made divers 
alterations in Mr. Wood's copie, in 
the account he gives of Mr. T. Hobbes 
of Malmesbury’s Life, in p.376, 377, 
Lib. II.“ Vir sane de quo (inter tot 
prosperz et adversz fame qui de eo 
sparguntur hominum sermones) hoc 
verissime pronuntiare fas est, animum 
ipsi obtigisse, nti omnis scientiz ca- 
pacissimum et infertum, ita divitia- 
rum, seculi, et invidiz negligentissi- 
mum ; erga cognatos et alios pium et 
beneficum. Inter eos quibuscum 
vixit, hilarem et apertum, et sermone 
libero. Apud exteros sumina semper 
veneratione habitam,” &c. This and 
much more was quite dashed out of 
the author's copie by the sayd Deane. 
These additions and expunctions 
being made by the sayd Deane of 
Christ Church, without the advice, 
and quite contrary to the mind of the 
author, he told him, it was fitt Mr. 
Hobbes should know what he. had 
done, because that his name being set 
to the booke, and all people knowing 
it to be his, he should be liable to an 
answer, and so conseqnently be in 
perpetual controversie. To this the 
Deane replied, ‘* Yeain God's name, 
and great reason it was that he should 
know what he had done, and what he 
had done he would answer for,” &c. 
' Herenpon, in the beginning of 
1674, the author acquaints J. W. Mr. 
Hobbes’s correspondent, with all that 
had passed. J. W. acquaints Mr. 
Hobbes. Mr. Hobbes taking it ill 





committed before any could perceive 
them. 

The Deane of Ch Ch. being, zea- 
lous for the forwarding this work, did 
not only discharge the translators, but 
most of the impression, at his owne 
expense; and having the absolute 
power of the presse, &c.—goe on as in 
the copie. 

Mem. Bp. Jo. Fell did not only ex- 
punge and insert, what he pleased in 
Mr. Hobbes's Life, but.also in the 
Lives of other very learned men; par- 
ticularly of Dr. John Prideaux, after- 
wards Bishop of Worcester; and in 
the Life of Dr. Twiss..° 
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was resolved to vindicate himself in 
an epistle to the author; accordingly 
an epistle, dated Apr. 20, 1674, was 
sent to the author in MS. with an 
intention to publish it, when tbe His- 
tory of Oxford was to be published. 
Upon the receipt of Mr: Hobbes’s 
Epistle by Anthony 4 Wood, he forth- 
with repaired, very honestly. aud 
without any guile, to the Deane of 
Christ Church, to communicate it to 
him, and to let him see that he would 
do nothing under-hand against him. 
The Deane read it over carelessly, and 
not without scorne, and when be had 
done, bid Mr. Wood tell Mr. Hobbes, 
‘* that be was an old man, had one 
foote in the grave, that he should 
mind his latter end, and not trouble 
the world any more with his papers,” 
&c. or to that effect. 

In the meane time Mr. Hobbes 
meetes with the King in the Pali- 


mall, in St. James’s parke ; tells him 
how he bad been served by the Deane 
of Christ Church, in a booke then in 
the presse, intituled the ‘* History, 
and Antiquities of the Universitie of 
Oxon,” and withall desires his Mae 
jestie to be pleased to give him leave 


to vindicate himself. The King. 
seeming to be troubled at the dealing 
of the Deane, gave Mr. Hobbes 
leave, conditionally, that he touch 
nobody but him who bad abused him, 
neither that be should reflect upon 
the Universitie. 

Mr. Hobbes. understanding that 
this History would be published at 
the Common Act, at Oxon, about 
1ith July, the said year, 167-4, 
prints his Epistle at London, and 
sends downe divers copies to Oxan, 
which being dispersed at Coffee- 
houses and Stationers’ shops, a copy 
forthwith came to the Deane’s hands, 
who upon the reading of it fretted 
and. fumed at it as a most famous 
libell, and soon after meeting with 
the author of the History chia him, 
telling hiro that he had -corresponded 
with his enemie (Hobbes). The au- 
thor replied, that surely he had forgot 
what he had donne, for he had eom- 
maunicated to him before what Mr. 
Hobbes had sayd and written ; where- 
upon the Deane recollecting himseife, 
told him, that Hobbes should sud- 
denly heare more of him, and that he 
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woul bave the printer called to an 
account for printing such a notorious 
libell.* 4 

1675. He left London, cum animo 
nunguam revertendi, and spent the 
remainder of his dayes in Derbyshire, 
with the E. of Devon, at Chatsworth 
and Hardwyck, in contemplation and 
study. 

’Tis of custom, in the lives of wise 
men to putt downe their sayings ; 
now if trueth (uncommon) delivered 
clearly and wittily goes for a saying, 
his common discourse was full of 
them, which for the most part were 
sharp and significant. 

in bis youth he was unhealthy, and 
of an ill complexion, (yellowish). 
His lord, who was a waster, sent him 
up and downe to borrow money, and 
to get gent. to be bound for him, be- 
ing ashamed to spedke himselfe ; he 
took cold, being wett in his feet, and 
trod both his shoes aside the same 
way. Notwithstanding he was well- 
beloved, they Joved his company for 
his pleasant facetiousness and suavity. 
From forty be grew healthier, and 
themhe had a fresh ruddy complexion ; 
he was sanguineo-melancholicus, 
which the pbysiologers say isthe most 
He wou 
say, that there might be good witts of 
ail complexions ; but good natured, 
impossible. 

In his old age he was very bald, yet 
within dore he used to study, and sitt 
bare-headed, and‘sayd he never tooke 
cold in his bead, but that the greatest 
trouble was to keepe off the flies from 
pitching on the baldness. His head 
was of a mallet forme, approved by 
the physiologers. His face not very 
great, ample forehead, yellowish red- 
dish whiskers, which natarally turned 


ingeniose complexion. 


* [In this account of the publica- 
tion of the History of the University, 
many corrections occur in Wood's 
hand-writing. “The Deane wrote an 
answer to the letter above-mentioned. 
Editor} 

“This scurrilous answer,” says Au- 
brey, ** it: js supposed, might be the 
cause, why Mr. Hobbes was not after- 
wards so fndulgent (or spared the less 
to speak his épinion) concerning the 
Universities, and how mutch their 
doctrine and. method’bad coutributed 
to the late troubles,” 
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up; belowe he was shaved close, ex 
cept a little tip dnder his lip; not but 
that nature would have afforded him 
a venerable beard, but being mostly 
of a cheerfal and pleasant humour, 
he affected not at all austerity and 
gravity; and to Jook severe. He con- 
sidered gravity and heavinesss of 
countenatice not so good marks of 
assurance of God’s favour, as a cheer 
ful, charitable, and upright behaviour, 
which are better signes of religion 
than the zealous maintaining of con+ 
troverted doctrines. 

He had a good eie, and that of a 
hazel colour, which was full of life 
and spirit, even to his last; when he 
was in discourse, there shone (as it 
were) a bright live coale within it. 
He had two kinds of looks ; when he 
laught, was witty, and in a metry hu- 
mour, one could scarce see’ bis eiés: 
by and by, when he was serious and 
earnest he opened his eies round his 
eie-lids; he had midling eies, not 
very big, nor very little. 

He was six foote high, and some- 
thing better, and went indifferently’ 
erect, or :ather, considering his great 
age. very erect. 

His sight and witt continued to his 
last. He had a curious sharp sight, 
as he had a sharp witt: which was 
also so sure and steady, that I have 
heard him oftentimes say, that in 
multiplying and dividing he never' 
mistook a figure, and so in other 
things. He thought much, and with’ 
excellent method and __ readiness, 
which made him seldom make a false. 
step. He had read much, if one 
considers his Jong life, bat his cons 
templation was much more than his 
reading. He was wont to say, that if’ 
he had read as much as otber men, 
he should have continued still as igtio- 
rant as other men. 

He seldom used any physique, He 
was wont to say that he had rather 
have the advice, or take physique 
trom an experienced old woman, that 
had been at many sick people’s bed- 
sides, than from the most learned but 
unexperienced physitian. 

It is not consistent with an har- 
monica] soule to be’a wo:nan-hater, 
neither had he an abhorrence to good’ 
wine, but be was eyvépin his youth 
(generally).temperate, both as to wine 
and. women (e tamen h@ec omnia 
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mediocriter. Homo sum, humani 
nihil a me alienum puto.) I have 
heard him say that he has been drunke 
in his life, a hundred times, which, 
considering his great age, did not 
amount to above ouce a year; when 
he did drinke, he would drinke to 
excesse to have the benefit of vomit- 
ing, which he did easily, by which 
benefit neither his witt ‘was disturbed 
nor his stomach oppressed; but he 
never was, nor could endure to. be, 
habitually a good fellow, i.e. to drink 
every day wine with company, which 
though not to drunkenness, spoiles 
the braine. 

For his last thirty yeares, or more, 
his diet, &c. was very moderate, and 
regular: after sixty he dranke no 
wine, his stomach grew weak, and he 
did eate mostly fish, especially whit- 
ings; for he sayd he digested fish 
better than flesh. He rose about 
seaven, had his breakfast of bread and 
butter, and tooke his walke, medi- 
tating till ten, then he did putt downe 
the minutes of bis thoughts. His 
dinner was provided for him exactly 
by eleaven, for he could not now stay 
till his lord’s houre,—sc. about two. 
After dinner he tooke a pipe of to- 
bacco, and then threw himself imme- 
diately on his bed, with bis band off, 
and slept about halfe an houre; in the 
afternoon he penned his morning 
thoughts. 

Besides his dayly walking, he did 
twice or thrice a yeare play at tennis,* 
(at about seventy-five he did it) then 
went to bed and was well-rubbed. 
This he did believe would make him 
live two or three yeares the longer. 

He gave to James Wheldon, his 
amanuensis, (who writes a delicate 
hand) his pension at Leicester, yearly, 
to wayte on him, and take care of 
him, which he did perforine to him 
living and dying, with oo respect 
and diligence: for which considera- 
tion he made him his executor. 

In cold weather he commonly wore 
a black velvet coate, lined with furre; 
if not, some other coate so lined ; but 
all the yeare he. wore a kind of bootes 





* In the country, for want of a 
tennis-court, he wo:ld_ walke up-bill 
and down-hill in the park, till he was 
in a great sweat, and then give the 
servant some mouey to rubbe him. 
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(buskins) of Spanish leather, laced 
or tied along the sides with black 
ribbons. 

He had alwayes bookes of prick- 
song lying on his table :—e. g. of H. 
Lawes, &c. songs,—which at night, 
when he was abed, and the dores 
made fast, and was sure nobody heard 
him, he sang aloud, (not that‘he had 
a good voice) but for his health’s sake ; 
he did believe it did his lunges good, 
= conduced much to prolong his 
ife. 

He had the shaking palsey in his 
hands ; which began in France before 
the year 1650, and has growne upon 
him by degrees ever since; so that 
he bas not been able to write legibly 
since 1665 or 1666, as I find by some 
of his Jetters to me that he honoured 
me withall. 

His love to his kindred hath already 
been spoken of. He was very cha- 
ritable (¢ suo modulo) to those that 
were true objects of his bounty. 

One time, I remember, goeing in 
the Strand, a poor and infirme old 
man begged his almes ; he beholding 
him with eies of pitty and compassion, 
= his hand in his pocket, and gave 
nim 6d.; sayd a divine (sc. Dr. Jasper 


Mayne) that stood by, ** Would you 
have done this, if it had not been 


Christ’s command?” ‘* Yea,” sayd 
he; ‘* Why?” quoth the other; 
** Because,” sayd he, ‘« I was in paine 
to consider the miserable condition of 
the old man; and now my almes, 
giving him some relief, doth also ease 
me.” 

His work was attended with envy, 
which threw severall aspersions and 
false reports on him; for instarice, 
one was, that he was afrayd to lye 
alone at night in hischamber. Ihave 
often heard him say, that he was not 
atrayd of sprights, but afrayd-of being 
knockt on the head for five or ten. 

unds, which rogues might thinke 

e had in his chamber; and severail 
other tales, as untrue. 

I have heard some positively af- 
firme, that he had a yearly pension 
from the King of France; possibly 
for having asserted such a monarchie 
as the King of France exercises; bat 
for what other grounds | know not; 
unless it be for that the present King 
of France is reputed an encourager of 
choice and able men in all! faculties, 
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who can attribute to his greatness. I 
never heard bim speake of any such 
thing; since his death I have inquired 
of his most intimate friends in Derby- 
shire, who wrote to me, they never 
heard of any such thing. Had it been 
so, {neither} he, nor they, ought to 

ave been ashamed of it, and it had 
been becoming the munificence of so 
igreat a prince to have donne it. 

For his being branded with athe- 
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isme, his writings and virtuous life 
testify against it. And that he was 
a Christian is clear, for he received 
the sacrament; and in his confession 
to Dr. Cosins, at on his (as 
he thought) death-bed, declared that 
he liked the religion of the Church of 
England best of-all other. 

e would have the worship of God 
performed with musique. - 


Diperort on the Capacitizs of Buinp Pecrptre. 


[From Grimm’s Memoirs.] 


A very small part of the following interesting memoir upon a class of beings 
singularly unfortunate, has already appeared in our work: but tts value, not 
only to those who may happen to be connected with persons in that calamitous 
state, but to the general reader, induces us to reprint the whole from the 


amusing volumes of Baron Grimm. 
I AM going to throw together upon 
paper some phenomena which 
were not known to me when my 
Letter upon the Blind was written, 
and which will serve as proofs, or re- 
futations, of many things asserted in 
that letter. Thirty-three or thirty- 
four years have elapsed since the Jet- 
ter was written, I have read it again, 
endeavouring to divest myself of al 
artiality, and am not dissatisfied wit 
it. Although the first part appeared 
to me more interesting than the se- 
cond, and | feel that the one might be 
somewhat extended and the other 
much abridged, I shall leave both as 
they are, for fear lest the pages of the 
young man should be injured by the 
touch of the old one. t should en- 
deavour in vain, at present, to discri- 
minate what there is supportable in 
the ideas and the expression, and I 
fear that I should be equally incapable 
of correcting any thing reprehensible. 
A celebrated painter of our days em- 
ploys himself in his old age in spoiling 
the chefs-d'ccuvres which he pro- 
duced inthe vigour of his earlier years. 
I know not whether the defects he 
discovers be real, but as to the talent 
which should correct them, either he 
never possessed it, or, if he did, it is 
lost, since every thing that belongs to 
man perishes with man, There-is a 
time when taste gives counsels, the 
justice of which must be acknow- 
ledged, but which, perhaps, we have 


no longer the power to follow. It is 
the pusillanimity which arises from 
the consciousness of weakness, or in- 
dolence, which is one of the conse- 
quences of weakness and _pusillani- 
mity, that disgusts me with a labour 
more likely, perhaps, to injure, than 
to contribute towards the improve+ 
ment of my work, : . 


Solve senescentem maturé sanus equum, 
ne 
Peccet ad extremum ridendus et ilia ducat. 


PH ZNOMENA. 


Ist. A watchmaker, who is per- 
fecily well versed in the theory of 
his art, and who yield’ to no one 
in the practice of it, has often assured 
me that it is by the touch, and not by 
the sight, that he judges of the round- 
ness of his watch pinions. He roils 
them gently between his thumb and 
fore-finger, and by pressure discovers 
trifling inequalities which escape his 
eye. 

2d. I have heard of a blind person, 
who, I was assured, could tell the co- 
lour of stuffs by the touch. 

3d. I know of one who shades nose-. 
gays, with as much delicacy as Jean 
Jacques prided himself on possessing, 
when he confided to his friends, ei- 
ther seriously or asa joke, a plan he 
had for opening a school to give less 
sons in this art to the flower girls at 
Paris. 7 

4th, In the town of 
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is a blind stone-cutier, wha sper- 
intends a Jarge number of workmen, 
with as much intelligence as if he en- 
joyed his sight. . 

- 5th. A man who could see had so 
little certainty in the use of his bands 
if using his eyes, that when he wanted 

eto shave his head he put away the 
looking glass, and placed himself be- 
fore a naked wall. A blind person 
who does not see the danger becomes 
always more intrepid, and I have no 
doubt that he would go with a much 
firmer step than a man who could see, 
over a narrow and elastic plank thrown 
as a bridge across a precipice. ‘There 
ave few people whose sight does not 
become confused at looking down 
from a great height. 
6th. Who does not know, or at 
least has not often heard mention 
made of the celebrated Daviel? | 
have often been present at bis opera- 
tions. He couched asmith, who’had 
contracted cataracts in bis eyes, from 
the continual heat ef his furnace. This 
smith having been blind for tive and 
twenty years, had so entirely aceus- 
tomed himself to doing every thing by 
the touch, that without blows it was 
inpossible to make him avail himself 
of the sense now restored to him. 
Daviel said, striking him, ‘* Will you 
mot Jook, scoundrel ?”? He walked, 
he worked, every thing we do wiih 
our eyes open, he did with his shut. 
From this tt may be concluded, that 
the eye is not so useful to our wants, 
so essential to our happiness, as we 
are tempted to believe. If the sight 
of nature had no longer any charms 
for Daviel’s blind man, we may fairly 
ask, what isthere in the world to the 
loss of which a long privation may 
not render us wholly inditferent, pro- 
vided it be not accompanied with 
pain ?—It may be said, perhaps, that 
we could never grow inditkerent to 
the sight of a wife who is dear to us. 
cannot concur in that sentiment, 
though it may seem to be supported 
by a circumstance I am going to re- 
Jate. It may be supposed, that de- 
prived for a long time of sight, when 
restored to us we should never cease 
Jooking about; this isnotso. The 
difference is yery,great between mo:> 
mentary andhabitual blinduess. 


7th. is philauthropy brought 
him from all parts@f the kingdom tlie 
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indigent blind, who came to implore 
his assistance ; and his reputation drew 
to his house numbers who weré cu- 
rious to witness his extraordinary ta- 
lents. M.Marmontel and myself 
made a party there together; the 
blind man was seated, his cataract was 
removed, Daviel placed his hand upon 
the eyes which he had just restored to 
the light. Anaged woman whostood 
by his side evinced the deepest interest 
in the operation, she trembled in all 
her limbs at every movement ofthe 
operator. The latter made a sign to 
her to come forward and place her- 
self on her knees before the operatee ; 
he removed his hands, the sick mau 
opened his eyes and exclaimed; ** Ab! 
it is my mother !"—Never was amore 
pathetic exclamation uttered, I cotid 
fancy that I hear it'even now. ‘The 
old woman fainted, tears streamed 
from the eyes of all present, and alums 
in abundance flowed from their 
purses. 

Sih. Of all those who have been 
deprived of sight almost from their 
birth, the most surprising that ever 
existed, or will exist, was Mademoi- 
selle Melanie de Salignac. Ste was 
a relation of M. de Lafargue, Lieut.- 
General in his Majesty's service, an 
old man, who is just dead at the age 
of ninety-one, tovered with scars and 
loaded with honours, and daaghter-to 
Madame de Blacy, who is still alive ; 
she never ceases to regret the loss of 
a child who constituted the charm of 
her life, and was the object of ‘adnyi- 
ration to all who knew her. Madame 
de Blacy isa woman distinguished for 
the eminence of her nsoral qualities, 
and who will readily answer atty ques- 
tions relative to the trath of my nar- 
ration. Itis under her auspices that f 
have collected such particulars of the 
life of Mademoiselle de’ Salignac as 
escaped my own observation daring 
an intimacy in the family which be- 
gan in 1760, and ‘continued witbout 
interruption to 1763, the year that 
closed the life of the lady in question. 

She bad an unasual fund of good 
sense, the utmost mildness and sweet- 
ness of disposition, an uncommon 
penetration in her ideas, and> great 
simplicity of character. One of her 
aunts invited her mother to come and 
assist her in entertaining nineteen Os- 


‘trogoths whom she had invited tadin- 
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ner. “ I cannot conceive what my 
aunt means,” said the niece; ‘‘ why 
goand entertain nineteen Ostrogoths ? 
—for iny part f only wish to entertain 
those I love ?” 

The sound of the voice produced 
the same ettect on her as the physiog- 
nomy has upon persons that see. One 
of her relations, a receiver-general of 
the finances, behaved very ill to her 
family in a way extremely unexpected, 
on which she remarked, ‘* whe could 
have conceived this with so sweet a 
voice!" When she heard any one 
sing, she distinguished between the 
voice of a fair and of a dark person. 
When any one spoke to her she judged 
of their height by the direction in 
which the sound came. 

She had no wish to see, and one day 
when I asked her the reason of this, 
she’ answered me: ‘* I should then 
have nothing but my own eyes, and 
how I enjoy the eyes of every body, 
By this privation Iam an object of 
constant interest and commiseration ; 
Tam obliged in some way at every 
moment, and at every moment I| am 
grateful. Alas! if I were to see, 


people would soon think of me no 
more.’—T he errors of sight very much 


dimjnished its value inher ideas. “<« I 
am,” she said, * at the entrance of a 
long avenue ; at the extremity of it is 
some object ; to one of you it appears 
iu motion, to another it appears still ; 
one says. that it is an animal, another 
thatit is a man, and on approaching it, 
it appears to be the stump of a tree, 
Nooue knows whether the tower they 
erceive afar off be round or square, 
brave the clouds of dust, while 
those around me shut their eyes, and 
are miserable, sometimes they even 
suffer a whole day for not having shut 
them soon enough. An almost im- 
perceptible atom is sufficient to tor- 
mentthem cruelly.”—At the approach 
of night she used to say, ‘* that our 
reign was at an end, and her's was 
just beginning.” [t will easily be con- 
eeived that living in constant darkness 
with the habit of acting and thinking 
in an eternal night, lying awake, 
which. is so tormenting to us, was 
scarcely felt by her. 

She could not pardon me for hav- 
ing said that blind people being de- 
prived of witnessing the exterior signs 
of suffering must almost necessarily 
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be cruel.—‘* Do you think,” said she, 
** that you hear the accents of com- 
plaint as I do?”—* But,” said I, 
‘* there are many who suffer without 
allowing themselves to complain.”— 
‘* T should soon find them out,” she 
said, ‘* and only pity them the more.” 

She was passionately fond of hear- 
ing any body read, and still rnore of 
music. ‘* I think,” she said, ‘* that 
I could never be tired of listening to 
people who sing or play in a superior 
manner. If this happiness be the 
only-one we are to enjoy in heaven, it 
will be sufficient for me. You think 
justly when you say that it is the 
most powerful of all the finé arts, 
without excepting either poetry or 
eloquence; that even Racine does 
not express himself with the delicacy 
of a harp, that his melody is heavy and 
monotonous compared with that_ of 
the instrument, and that you have 
often desired to give your style the 
force and lightness of the tones, of 
Rach. For my part it is the finest 
language I know, In languages spo- 
ken, those are reckoned to pronousce 
the best who articulate the syllables 
the most distinctly ; instead of which 
in the language of music the sounds 
that are the most remote from,each 
other, from the grave to the acute, 
trom the acwe to the grave, are 
blended together and follow imper- 
ceptibly ; ‘tis, if I may say so, one 
long syllable, the inflexions and ex- 
pression of which vary at every mo- 
ment. While melody ¢arries this 
sound to my hear, harmony executes 
it without confusion upon a variety of 
different instruments, two, thrée, 
four, or five, all concurring to 
strengthen the expression of the first, 
and the parties singing are sg many 
interpreters which I could readily dis- 
pense with, when the symphonist is 
aman of genius and knows how to 
give character to his pertormance. It 
is in the silence of night, more es- 
pecially, that I find music expressive 
and delicious. 

“ ] persuade inysclf, She conti- 
nued, “ that those who sée, distracted 
by their sight, cdnspei 
derstand as clear 
«toes the eulogi 
hear from others 
poor and feghle 
ver express my 
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in the midst of what I would say, am 
I obliged to stop, seeking in vain for 
words which can paint the sensations 
I experience ?—Is it that no adequate 
words are yet invented ?—1 cannot 
compare the effect that music bas up- 
on me but tothe sort of intoxication I 
experience when after a long absence 
I throw myself into the arms of my 
mother, when my voice fails me, all 
my limbs tremble, tears stream down 
my cheeks, my knees willmo longer 
support me, [seem dying with plea- 
sure.” 


(JANUARY 


She had the most delicate sense of 
modesty that Iever witnessed. Ask- 
ing her the reason of it, ‘‘ It is,” she 
said, “ the effect of my mother’s good 
counsels. Sbehas said so many things 
to me on this subject, that I will owp 
I could searcely comprehend them for 
a long time, and perhaps in compre- 
hending them I have ceased to be in- 
nocent.” She died of an inward tu- 
mour which her modesty prevented 
her ever mentioning. 


[Tv be concluded.} 
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* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Time's Tetescore for 1814; or, 
a Complete Guide to the Almanack: 
containing an Explanation of Saints’ 
Days and Holidays; with tlustra- 
tions of British History and Anti- 
quities, and Notices of obsolete Rites 
and Customs. Astronomical Occur- 
rences in every Month; comprising 
Remarks on the Phenomena of the 
Celestial Bodies, and a poputar View 
of the Solar System. The Natu- 


ralis?’s Diary; explaining the va- 


rious Appearances in the Animal 
and Vegetable Kingdoms; and Me- 
teorological Remarks. Accompa- 
nied by Twelve Descriptive lWood- 
cuts of the different Months, en- 
graved by Mr. Clennell. 1 vol. 
12mo, 1814. 


MONG the many speculations 
of modern literature, we look 
upon the present work as one, both 
from its nature and execution, most 
entitled to success. It has been com- 
iled with a judicious attention equal- 
y to avoid unsatisfying brevity on the 
one hand, aud tedious prolixity on the 
other; and while it conveys a very 
considerable portion of intelligence 
that may be new to many and useful 
to all, itis recommended no Jess by 
the neatness of its typographical exe- 
cution, than the accuracy of its literary 
and scientific details. Its ample'title- 
page will better explain, than we can 
do, its nature and prospective objett: 
but we cannot refrain from remarkin 
that such a work, annually pores los. 
will really prove a valuable acquisition 
to the library ofevery individual who is 
at.all anxiouste know any thing of the 


natural, moral,,and historical features 
of the day or month that is passing over 
him. ‘This knowledge too, at once 
useful and interesting, he may obtain 
without the labour of consecutive 
study, from which some minds might 
shrink, and to which others might 
not have time to attend, for by con- 
sulting the present volume progres- 
sively as the year elapses, its appro- 
priate information for each particular 
day will be gradually and almost im- 
perceptibly obtained, while the aggre. 
gate mass of intelligence will be ra- 
pid accumulating. 

he compiler has ine diversi- 
fied his labours, also, by interspersing 
apt quotations from our poets appli- 
cable to the subjects he is describing : 
and by introducing almost every topic 
tbat the work would admit of, treated 
generally in an elegant and perspica- 
ous manner, he has presented a vo- 
lume really deserving the patronage of 
the public. In order to convey some 
idea of the mode of its execution, we 
present our readers with the following 
extract, being the Nafuralist’s Diary 
for January. 


** Now January o’er the northern world. , 


Mis fickle reigu displays. A savage train 

His steps pursue, as o’er the harassed fields 

He staths; benumbing frost, chill sleet 
and. hail, 

Hurling the stony show'r and sweeping 
siorm. 

** W inter, to an inattentive eye, pre- 
sents nothing, as it were, but the crea- 
tion in distress: the orchards are strip- 
ped of their golden fruit; and harmony 
iy extiuetin the groves, now bending 
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with the snow, ‘ their beauty withered, 
and their verdure lost.’ Yet, when we 
explore these dreary scenes, the mind 
is amply gratified in the -contempla- 
tion of the various phenomena pecu- 
liar to this inclement season, Win- 
ter, ushered into existence by: the 
howling of storms and the rushing of 
torrents, manifests, not less than the 
more pleasing seasons of the year, the 
wisdom and goodness of the great 
Creator. Were there no winter, nei- 
ther the spring, nor summer, nor au- 
tumn, would display such a variety of 
beauties; for the earth itself would 
lose those rich stores of nourishment 
and fertility, to which even the winter 
so copiously contributes. | 

** The most intense cold is usually 
felt in the month of January; and the 
weather is either bright 4nd dry, with 
frost; or foggy, with much snow: 


Thro’ the hushed air the whitening show’r 
descends, 

At first thin-wav’ring; till, at last, the 
flakes . 

Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming 
the day ‘ 

With a continual snow. 


**Snow is formed by the freezing 
of the water in clouds. It differs from 
the particles of hoar-frost, in being 
crystallized; for, if we examine a flake 
of snow by a magnifying glass, the 
whole of it will seem composed of fine 
shining spicula, or points, diverging 
like rays from acentie. As the flakes 
fall down through the atmosphere, 
they are continually joined by more of 
these radiated spicula: and thus in- 
erease in bulk, like the drops of rain 
or hailstones. Snow, although it seems 
to be soft, is reaily hard, hecause it 
is true ice. It seems soft, because at 
the first touch of the finger, upon its 
sharp edges or points, they melt; or, 
they would pierce the finger like so 
many lancets. ‘The whiteness of snow 
is owing to the smali particles into 
which i¢ is divided; for ice, when 
pounded, will become equally white. 

** But snow is not to be considered 
merely as a curious and heautiful 
phenomenon. Besides defending ve- 
getables from the intense cold of the 
air, and piercing winds, it moistens 
and pulverises the soil which has been 
bound up by the frost; and, as its 
water has a tendency to putrefaction, 
jt seems, on many accounts, to be ad- 
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mirably fitted to promote vegetation. 
Another reason of the usefulness of 
snow, has been suggested by Mr. 
Parkes. Fur and down afford warm 
clothing, in consequence of the air 
they infold within them; atmospheric 
air being a non-conductor of heat. 
‘Hence it is that the carpet which 
covers the earth in winter, is spread 
out by nature with so°light a hand, 
that it might hold an abundance of 
atmospheric air within its interstices, 
to preserve the warmth of those innu- 
merable tribes of vegetables which it 
is destined to protect.’ 

** Ice is composed of a number of 
needle-like crystals, united to. each 
other; and, the space between these 
being greater than between the par- 
ticles of water, this liquid, when fro- 
zen, though it is not heavier, yet it 
occupies more space than before.— 
From this principle of expansion, wa- - 
ter-pipes often burst,and hoops fly off 
from barrels, during an intense frost. 
To this cause may be attributed the 
annual diminution of the bulk and 
height of lofty mountains. » The dif- 
ferent crevices being filled with water 
in the summer, this water becomes 
frozen in the winter; and, by the 
power. of expansion, rolls down vast 
masses of rock or earth into the 
neighbouring valleys. By the same 
operation, the clods of ploughed fields 
are loosened, and rendered fit for the 
work of the husbandiman. 

“The inclemency of the season 
compels the numerous tribes of birds 
to quit tlieir retreats in search of food. 
The redbreast* (sylvia rubecula), the 
only bird that confides in man, begins 
to sing. Thomson's often quoted, but 
beautiful description of his annual 
visit, we cannot suppress: ~ 

Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats; then, brisk, 
alights {the floor, 
Ga the warm hearth; then, hopping o’er 
Eyes all the smiling family askauce, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where 
he is: 
Till more famikar grown, the table-crumbs 
Attract his slender feet.t 





* This bird is called Tomi Liden, 
about Bornholm; Pefer Ronsmad, in 
Normandy; and Thomas Gierdet, in 
Germany. 

tT Or, fearlessly, lights down 
Upon the basking sheep-dog's gloss 


cy fur ; 
F 2 
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“ About the beginning of the 
month, larks (alauda arvensis) congre- 
gate, and fly to the warm stubble for 
shelter; and the nuthatch (sitta euro- 
pzxa) is heard. The shelless snail or 
slug (limax) makes its appearance, 
and commences its depredations on 
garden plants aud green wheat: the 
body of this creature being covered 
over with a slimy substance, it can en- 
dure the cold much better than the 
shell-snail. The missel-thrush (tur- 
dus viscivorus) begins its song, which 
is very fine, often with the new vear, 
sitting on the summit of a high tree, 
in blowing showery weather; whence 
the inhabitants of Hampshire call it 
the storm-cock. The hedyge-sparrow 
(sylvia modularis), and the thrush 
(turdus musicus), begin to sing. ‘The 
titmouse (parus) pulls straw out of the 
thatch, in seareh of insects; linnets 
(fringilla linota) congregate; aud rooks 
(corvus frugilegus) resort to their nest 
trees, 

*“* The house sparrow (fringilla do- 
mestica) chirps; the bat (vespertilio) 
appears; spiders shoot out their webs; 
and the blackbird (turdus merula) 
whistles. The fieldfares, red- wings, 
skylarks, and titlarks, resort to watered 
meadows for food, and are, in part, 
supported by the gnats which are on 
the snow, near the water. The titlark 
wades up to its belly, iv pursuit of the 
pupe of insects, and runs along upon 
the floating grass and weeds, ‘The 
tops of tender turnips and ivy-berries 
afford food for the graminivorous 
birds, as the ringdove, &c. 

Amid the leafless thorn, the merry wren,* 
When icicles hang dripping, : 
Pipes her perennial Jay: e’en when the 
akes, 
Broad as her pinions, fall, she lightly flies 
Athwart the shower, and sings upon the 
wing. 


“The skyiark sings;+ earthworms 





Till chance the herd-boy, at his supper- 
mes$, 
Attract his eye, then on the milky rim 
Brisk he alights, and picks his little share. 
GRAHAM. 
* The silvia troglodytes braves our 
severest winters, which it contributes 
to enliven by its sprightly note. It 
continues its song till iate in the even- 
ing, and not unfrequently during a fail 
of snow. 
+ Nothiog. can be more picasing 
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lie out on the ground; ‘and the shell- 
snail (helix nemoralis) appears. The 
chaffinch (fringilla ceelebs) sings, jack - 
daws repair to the tops of churches ; 
and the grey and white wagtail (mota- 
cilla boarulaand alba) appear. Broods 
of these birds will flit round cows while 
feeding in moist pastures, approach 
their noses, and even go under their 
bellies in search of insects. Snipes, 
woodcocks, herons, wild ducks, and 
other waterfowl, retire from the frozen 
marshes to streams that are still open; 
and, as the cold strengthens, sea-birds 
come up the rivers in quest of food. 


Be careful now, ye swains, your tender 
flocks 

To shield from biting storms, from flood- 
ing rain, 

And all the ills of eold disastrous night. 

‘* The farmer exerts all his care in 
tending the domestic cattle. Cows 
can scarcely pick out any grass, and 
depend chiefly on hay for support: 
easly lambs and calves are housed, and 
watched with almost paternal solici- 
tude. The bleating charge should be 
left, at night, 

Near where the haystack lifts its snowy 
head; 

Whose fence of bushy furze, so close and 
warm 

May stop the slanting bullets of the storm. 

or, if no snow is seen, 

Deep goes the frost, till ev’ry root is found 

A rolling mass of ice upon the ground. 

No tender ewe can break her nightly fast, 

Nor heifer strong begin the cold repast, 

Till Giles with pond’rous beetle foremost 
go, 

And scatt’ring splinters fly at ev’ry blow ; 

When pressing round him, eager for the 
prize, 

From their mixt breath warm exhalations 
rise. BLOOMFIELD, 


** Hares, impelled by hunger, find 
their way into our gardens, to browse 
on the cultivated vegetables; and 





than to see the lark warbling apon thé 
wing; raising its note as it soars, until 
it seems lost in the immense height 
above us; the note continuing, the 
bird itself unseen; to see it then_de- 
scending with a swell as it comes from 
the clouds, yet sinking by degrees as 
it approaches its nest, the spot where 
all its affections are centered—the spot 
that has prompted all-this joy.—-Go/d- 
smith, 
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rabbits enter plantations, and commit 
great havoc by stripping trees of their 
bark. .The sharp-eved fox steals from 
the wood, and, rendered boid by fa- 
mine, makes his incursions into the 
henroost and farm-vard.* The cold- 
‘blooded animals, as the frog, snake, 
and lizard, are quite benumbed by the 
cold, and so remain till the appreach 
of warm weather. The dermouse, mar- 
mot, &c. take their winter-sleep; while 
the squirrel and the field-mouse sub- 
sist, in their retreat, upon the provi- 
sion which they have laid up during 
the autumn, 

** The flowers of the rosemary (ros- 
maridus officinalis) begin to open. 
This shrub has ever been treated with 
great respect, for its efficacy in com- 
forting the brain and strengthening 
the memory; which has made rose- 
mary anemblem cof fidelity in lovers. 
It was, according!y, worn at weddings; 
and perhaps, on the same principle, 
at funerals; on which latter occasions, 
in some parts of England, it is still 
distributed among the company, who 
frequently throw the sprigs into the 
grave along with the corpse.t 
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* The weasel and the polecat may 
be. reckoned among the rural depre- 


dators; but we are, happily, exen:ptgl 
from the ravages of the wolf, 


Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave ; 
Burning for blood, bony, and ghaunt, and 
gro? 
_ 
+ Sweet scented flower! who art wont to 
bloom 
On January’s frunt.severe, 
Ando’er the wintery desert drear 
To watt thy waste perfume! 

Come, thou shalt form my nosegay now, 

And I will bind thee round my brow ; 
And, as I twine the mournful wreath, 

fll weave a melancholy song, 

And sweei the strain shall be, and long, 
The maclody of death. 

Come, funeral flow’r! who lov’st to dwell 
With the paie corse in lonely tomb, 
And throw atross the desert gloom 

A sweet decaying smeil. 

Come, press my lips, and lie with me 

Beneath the lowly alder tree ; 

And we willsleep a pleasant sleep, 

And not-a.care shall dare intrude, 

To break the marble solitude, 

So peaceful and so deep. 

Ant, bark! the witd-god, as he flies, 

Mvoans hollow, in the forest trees, 
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mary is a principal ingredient'in what 
is known by the name of Hungary wa- 
ter; and the herb is taken as tea by 
many persons, for the headache, and 
disorders called nervous. 

The winter aconite (helleborus hie: 
malis), and the bear's foot (h. foetidus), 
are in flower about the middle of the 
month; the mezereon (daphne m.) 
‘breathes mild its early sweets; and 
the red-dead-nettle (lamium purpu- 
reum) flowers under the shelter of 
southern edges. The snowdrop (ga- 
lanthus nivalis) seems on the point of 
blowing; the common creeping crow- 
foot (ranunculus repens) is in flower ; 
and the crocus, if the weather be mild, 
appears above ground. Ivy casts its 
leaves; the catkin, or male blossom of 
the hazel (corylus avellana), unfolds ; 
the flowers of the holly (ilex aquifo- 
lium) begin to open; and the leaves 
of the honey-suckle (lonicera pericly- 
menum) are quite out. Towards the 
end of January, the daisy (bellis pe- 
rennis) is in full bloom. 

** In this month, the farmer carries 
out manure to his fieids, and repairs 
quickset hedges; taking advantage of 
the dry and hard ground, during frost. 
The barn resounds with the flail; bar- 
ley being now threshed for malting. 
Hie lops forest-trees, and cuts timber 
for winter use. 

The woodman, urgent, plies his axe ; 
The copse resounds with the repeated lapse 
Of boughs. 


** About the end of the month, in 
dry weather, peas and beans are sown, 
and vetches for seed or fodder. Hogs 
are killed for bacon, and beef and 
bams are smoked. 

“ Shooting is a favourite amusc- 
ment at this season of the year; other 
spotts also are resorted to, when the 
weather permits. 

In giddy circles, whirling variously, 

The skater fleetly thrids the mazy throng, 

While smaller wights the sliding pastime 
ply. 


a 





And, sailing ow the gusty breeze, 
Mysterious music dies. 
Sweet flower! that requiem wild is mine ; 
It warns me to the louely skrice, 
The cofd turf altar of the dead: 
My grave shall be in yon lone spot, 
Where, as I lie by all forgot, 
A dying fragrance thou wilt o’er my ashes’ 
shed. ; 
KIRKE WIHTE. 
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** But, in these hazardous exer- 
cises, we should remember the poet's 
advice, and 
Trust not incautiously the smooth ex- 
panse ; 

For oft a treach’rous thaw, ere yet per- 
ceived, 

Saps, by degrees, the solid-seeming mass. 


* The winter of England, however, 
allows but few of those sports which 
continue for so long a time in more 
northerly regions, wheye 


Eager, on rapid sleds, 
Their vigorous youth in bold contention 
wheel 
The long-resounding course. 


“The ice-hills of St. Petersburgh, 
during the carnival, are well deserving 
of notice. Every ice-bill is composed 
of a scaffold, having steps on one side 
for ascending it; and, on the opposite 
side, a steep inclined plane covered 
with large blocks of ice, cousolidated 
together by pouring water repeatedly 
from the top to the bottom. Men, as 
well as women (the lattcr, however, 
only of the lower orders), in little low 
sledges, descend, with amazing ve- 
locity, this steep hill; and, by the 
momentum acquired by this descent, 
are impelled, to a great distance, along 
a large field of ice carefully swept clear 
of snow for that purpose, which brings 
them to asecond hili; by the side of 
which they alight, take their sledge on 
their back, and mount it by the steps 
behind, as they had done the former. 
Some young people venture to ascend 
the dangerous. precipice in skates. 

* The ice-palace of Anne, Empress 
of Russia, is an emineut instance of 
the wonders that may be produced by 
this frozen liquid. It was built on 
the banks. of the Neva, in the year 
1740, and was constructed of huge 
quadrates of ice hewn in the manner 
of freestone. The edifice was fifty- 
two feet in length, sixteen in breadth, 
and twenty in height. The walls were 
three feet thick. tn the several apart- 
ments. were tables, chairs, beds, and 
all kinds of bousebold furniture of 
ice. In front of the palace, besides 
pyramids and statues, stood six can- 
pons carrying balis of six pounds 
weight, and two mortars, of ice. From 
ane of the former, asa trial, an iron 
ball with only a quarter of a pound of 
- powder was fired off. The ball went 
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through a two-inch board at sixty 
paces, from the mouth of the cannon; 
and the piece of ice-artillery,.with its 
carriage, remained uninjured by the 
explosion. The illumination of the 
ice-palace, at night, had an astonish- 
ingly grand effect.—Sce Tooke's: View 
of the Russian Empire, vol. i, pp. 44, 
45. 

** The following very curious cireum- 
stance is recorded by Captain Monk, 
who was deputed by Christian IV. 
King of Denmark, to attempt the dis- 
covery of a north-east passage to 
China. He wintered on the shore of 
Hudson's Bay, in the year 1619; and 
relates that the cold was so intense, 
that neither deer, wine, nor brandy, 
could resist it. ‘These were all frozen, 
and the vessels which contained them 
weie split into pieces; and, before 
they could use the liquors, they were 
oblized to hew them with hatchets, 
and dissolve them by fire. Virgil 
speaks of hewing wine, in his deserip- 
tion of aScythian winter ;—* cadant- 
que securibus humido vina.” 


One valuable feature of this vo- 
lume is the Roman Calendar which 
is prefixed to it; and which will be 
found highly useful to young people 
in reading the Roman history. 


We were not a little surprised to 
observe, by the public papers, thata 
Mr. Brady, who has published a work 
in two volumes, entitled the Clavis 
Calendaria, had prayed for an in- 
junction upon the present volume, 
on the ground that some half dozen 
poe in it had been taken from 

im; and we were still more sur- 

rised that the injunction should have 

n granted. The Court of Chan- 
cery is a court of equity; and it is 
therefore the more necessary that its 
decisions should be carefully weighed 
and considered. We will not ber 
enter into any discussion upon the 
question of literary property, or how 
far the practice which has lately 
crept in, of restricting the free use of 
the sources of knowledge, is injurious 
to the interests of literature: but we 
must my that Mr. Brady’s attempt to 
secure his own compilation, as ifzit 
were an original work, savoured ra- 
ther more of quackery than the gene- 
rous proceeding of a lover of science, 
who must wish its diffusion and ad- 
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vancement. The Clavis Calendaria, 
is nothing more than a collection of 
materials from other sources; and it 
was satisfactorily shewn iv court, that 
many passages, which Mr. Brady had 
modestly introduced as his own, were 
copied fiterally and wholly from the 
Encyclopeedia Britannica, and other 
works, without any acknowledgment. 
Yet, when another paid him the com- 
liment to copy from him in return, 
1e very consistently urged his claims 
as an original writer, and affected to 
consider the loan asa trespass upon 
his own property! A tman who 
should steal bricks to build his house, 
could not surely complain if others 
stole from the same place to build a 
house likewise. Monopoly in thiev- 
ing is a new feature in the commercial 
system, and requires some assurance 
in him who sets up the right. Mr. 
Brady howeyer thinks otherwise, and 
seems to be a disciple of the doctrine, 
that possession, rio matter how ob- 
tained, constitutes the right to pos- 
session : this appears to be his system, 
at least in literary speculations: and 
we hope it is confined to them. If 
every author, however, were to pick 
from Mr. Brady's volumes their own, 


we suspect he would very much fe, 


semble the jack daw in the fable—a 
little, chattering, coxeomb bird, who 
stole the plumage of the peacock, 
and was prodigiously vain of his 
splendour .til] the borrowed dignity 
was stripped off, and the dingy robber 
was once more reduced to that primi- 
tive and inglorious insignificance to 
which nature had consigned hin. 


An AsripGeMemT of a GRAMMAR 
of the Exciisnh Laneusce; for 
the Use of the Junior Classes. By 
Joun Grant, A.M. p.p. 106. 

JA Key to the Exercises of Grant's 
Grammar of the EnGiisn Lan- 
GuaGs; with Notes and Erplana- 
tions, intended chiefly for . private 
Learners, or such Flees as are 
their own Instructors. By the Au- 
thor of the Grammar. 

Vy E noticed at p. 224, Vo). xix. 

of our Magazine, the grammar 
of Mr. Grant, to which these works 
are subsidiary aids. They are both 
well calculated to accomplish their 
specific purposes, and may be advan- 


Schoberl’s Narrative of Remarkable Events, §c. 
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tageously employed by preceptors, 
and individuals who are their owm 
teachers. Mr. Grant’s mode of elu- 
cidation is simple and clear, and his 
knowledge of his subject accurate and 
expensive. 


Narrative of the most REMARK« 
ABLE Events which occurred in 
and near \.e1Pz1G, tmmediately bes 
fore, during, and subsequent to, the 
sanguinary Series of Engagements 
between the Attizp ArMigs and 
the Frencn, from the 14th to the 
19th October, 1813. IJtlustrated 
with Military Maps, exhiliting the 
Movements of the respective Armies. 
Compiled and translated from the 

* German, by Faepertc SCHOBERL. 
1814. 


NHERE is not a man in the Bri- 
tish dominions who will not pe- 

ruse this work with extraordinary 
interest. It contains the details of a 
baitle, whose results are still in pro- 
gress, and whose memorable achieve- 
ments mega will record to the latest 
posterity. ‘These details are furnished 
chiefly by one who was an eye-witness 
of much that he describes: but its 
chief value is perhaps to be found in 
that picture which it presents of 
French rapacity and F eve barbarity, 
acting. under the guidance of a despot 
whose present conduct sbews him to 
be as dastardly and -pusillanimous as 
he has hitherto been cruel and unre- 
lenting. It “has been computed that 
nearly. half a million of men were 
engaged in this dreadful conflict, 
aided by the destructive power of 
ucarly 2000 pieces of artillery. The 
havoc, the slaughter, the misery that 
accompanied the battle, are all vividly 
pourtrayed in the pages of this work, 
to which we are anxious to give every 
possible publicity, not only front its 
intrinsic value, but because the pre- 
duce of its sale is to be applied by the 
benevolent publisher if aid of the mi- 
serable inhabitants of Leipzig, whose 
distresses. may be easily conceived. 
With a view, therefore, rather to 
stimulate, than gratify, curiosity, we 
propose to submit the following ex- 
tracts to our readers. 
The subsequent extract is from a 
private letter written to Mr. Acker- 
man (the publisher), shertly after the 
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battle of Leipzig (being dated No- 
vember 22). 


*«_By this five days’ conflict our city 
was transformed into one vast hospital, 
56 edifices being devoted to that pur- 
pose alone. The number of sick and 
wounded amounted to 36,000. Of 
these a large proportion died, but their 
places were soon supplied by the many 
wounded who had been left in the ad- 
jacent villages. Crowded to excess, 
what could be the consequence but 
contagious diseases? especially as there 
was such ascarcity of the necessaries of 
life, and unfortunat: ly a most destruc- 
tive nervous fever is at this moment 
making great rayages among us, so. that 
from 150 to 180 persons commonly die 
in one week, in acity whose ordinary 
mortality was between 30 and 40. In 
the military hospitals there die at least 
$00 ia day, and frequently from 5to 
600. By this extraordinary mortality 
the numbers there have been reduced 
to from 14 to 16,000. Cousider too 
the state of the circumjacent villages, 
to the distance of 10 miles*tound, all 
completely stripped; in scarcely any 
of them is there left a single horse, 
cow, sheep, hog, fowl, or corn of any 
kind, either hay or implements of agri- 
culture. All the dwelling-houses have 
been either burned ot demolished, and 
all the wood-work about them carried 
off for fuel by the troops in bivouac. 
The roofs have shared the same fate; 
the shells of the houses were converted 
into forts and leop. holes made in the 
syalls, as every village individually was 
defended and stormed. Nota door or 
window is any where to be scen, as 
those might be_removed with the 
greatest ease, and, together with the 
roofs, were all consumed. Winter is 
now at haud, and its rigours begin al- 
ready to be felt. ‘These poor crea- 
tures.avre thus prevented, not only by 
the seasun, from rebuilding their ba- 
hitations, but also by the absolute 
want of means; they have no praspect 
before them but to die of hunger, for 
all Saxons, together with the adja- 
cent countries, has suffered far ioo 
severely to be able to afiord avy relief 
to their miseries. 

© Our commercial house, God be 
thanked! has not been plundered; 
but every thing in my private house, 
situated in the suburb of Grimma, 
was carried off or destroved,-as you 


[January 


may easily conceive, when I inforni 
you that a body of French troops broke 
open the door on the 19th, and de- 
fended themselves iv the house against 
the Prussians. Luckily f had a few 
days hefore removed my most valuable 
effects toa place of safety. Thad in 


the house one killed and two wounded ; 


but, a few doors off, not fewer than 60 
were left dead in one single house. 
Almost all the houses in the suburhs 
have been more or less damaged by 
the shower of balls on the 19th.” 


There are some squeamish minds 
in this country who catinot endure 
that Bonaparte or his soldiers should 
be spoken of but with politeness: we 
have every respect for the sensibility 
of these gentlemen, and therefore 
recommend the following to their 
perusal :— ; . 


“it is of itself a great misfortene 
for a country when, in time of war, 
the supply of the troops is left to them- 
selves by the military authoritiés, and 
when that supply is caleulated only 
from one day to another ; but tis ea- 
lamity has no bounds when they rete 
French troops who attack your steres. 
It is not enough for them to satisfy the 
calls of appetite; every article is. ati 
object of their rapacity : nothing what- 
ever is left to the plundered victim. 
What they carinot cram into their 
knap-sacks and ~ cartouch-boxes is 
dashed in pieces and destroyed. OF 
the truth of this statement the envi- 
rons of Leipzig might furnish a thou- 
sind proofs. The most fortunate of 
the inhabitants were those who ingaed 
time removed theiresteres and cattle 
to a place of safety,. and- left ‘thete 
houses to their fate. He who neg- 
lected this precaution, under the idea 
that the presence of the owner-woald 
be sufficient lo restrain those !ocusts 
of course lost his all. No sooter bad 
he satisiéd one party than another 
arrived to renew the desiand; ard 
thus they proceeded as long as a morsel 
ora dap was_left in the house. When 
such a perso had nothing more to 
give, be was treated with the ufnost 
brutality, till at feneth, stripped ofall, 
he was reluctantiv compelled to aban- 
don his home, «ff you should chance 
to find a horse or a cow, here and there, 
in the country round our eity, imagine 
not that the animal was spared by 
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French generosity:—no such thing! 
the owner must assuredly have con- 
cealed it in some hiding-place, where 
it escaped the prying eyes of the 
French soldiers. Nothing—absolutely 
nothing—was spared; the meanest 
bedstead of the meanest beggar was 
broken up as well as the most costly 
farniture from the Apartments of the 
opulent. After they had slept upon 
the beds in the bivouacs, as they could 
nut carry them away, they ripped them 
open, consigned the feathers to the 
winds, and sold the bed-clothes and 
ticking fora mere trifle. Neither the 
ox, nor the calf but two days old; 
neither the ewe, nor the lam\ scarcely 
able to walk; neither the brood-hen, 
nor the tender chicken, was spared. 
All were carried aff indiscriminately ; 
whatever had life was slaughtered ; 


and the fields werecovered with calves,” 


lambs, and poultry, which the troops 
were unable to consume. The cattle 
collected from far and hear were dri- 
ven along in immense herds with the 
baggage. Their cries for food in all 
the high roads were truly pitiable. Of- 
ten did one of those wretches drive 
away several cows from the oat-house 
of alittefarmer, who in vain implored 
him upon his knées to spare his only 
means of subsistence, merely to sell 


them before his face for a most dis# tervals towards Liebertwolkwitz. 


proportionate price. Hay, oats, and 
every species of corn, were thrown 
unthreshed upon the ground, where 
they were consumed by the horses, or 
mostly trampled in the dirt; and if 
these animals had stood for some days 
in the stable, and been supplied with 
forage by the peasant, the rider had 
frequently the impudence to require 
his host to pay forthe dung. Woe to 
the field of cabbages, turnips, or pota- 
toes, that happened to lie near a bi- 
vouac! It was covered ina trice with 
men and cattle, and in twenty-four 
hours there was not a plant to be seen. 
Fruit-trees were cut down and used for 
fuel, or in the erection of sheds, which 
were Icft perhaps as soon as they were 
finished. Though Ssxony is one of 
the richest and most fertile provinces 
of Germany, and the vicinity of Leip- 
zig’ has been reniarkable for abun- 
dance, yet it cannot appearsurprising, 
that, with such wanton waste, famine, 
the most dangerous foe to an army, 
should have at length found its way 
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into all.the French camps. Barns, 
stables, and lofts weré emptied; the 
fields were laid bare; and the inbabi- 
tants fled into the woods and the towns. 
Bread aud other provisions had not 
been seen in ofr markets for several 
days, and thus it was now our turn to 
endure the pressure of hunger. \It 
was a fortunate circumstance that ma- 
ny families had laid ina quantity of, 
potatoes, which indeed might yet be 
purchased, though at an exorbitant 
price. The bakers of this place were 
obliged to work up the smail stock of 
flour in their possession for the use of 
the troops;-and all other persons were 
driven from the doors - by the guards 
with the butt-ends of their muskets 5 
though the citizen who caine in ques 
of hread had perhaps twenty men 
quartered upon him, who all expected 
him to find wherewith to satisfy their 
craving appetites.” 7 


The admirers of Napoleon, to whom 
we have already alluded, may be gra- 
tified by the following personal anec- 
dote of their tiero and their demi- 
god :— 

“The 14th of October at Jengtli 
dawned. It had been preceded by seve- 
ral rainy days ; but this was merely low- 
ering. ‘Tbe cannon thundered at - 

a 
the forenoon wounded French, chiefly 
cavalry, kept comingitisingly. With 
whom they had been engaged they 
knew not—Cossacks, of coutse. We 
looked forward with certainty to a 
general ehgagemeént. It became evéry 
hour more dangerous for the inqui- 
sitive fo venture out of in at the gates. 
There was vo end to the marching of 
horse and foot and the rolling of car- 
riages; at every ten paces you met ia 
all directions with corps de garde, by 
whom every non- military person with- 
out. distinction was ordered back, 
sometimes with fair words, and at 
others with rudeness. Several couriers 
had been serit forward to announce 
the speedy arrival of the king of Sax- 
ohy and Napoleon. The hero of the 
age, as he has been styled, actually 
came about noon, not, as We antici- 
pated, by the Dresdew road, but by 
that from Berlio. Ue passed hastily 
through the city, and out at the far- 
thest Grinma gate, attended by sone 
battalions and squadroys of bis guardé. 
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A camp-chair and a table were brought 
fn all haste, and a great watch-fire 
kindled in the open field, not far fron 
the gallows. The goards bivouacked 
on the right and left. The emperor 
took possession of the head-quarters 
Prepared for.him, which were any 
thing but magnificent, being sur- 
rounded only by the relies of the stalks 
and leaves of the cabbages consumed 
by his soldiers, and for which they had 
duly paid the digested produets. The 
table was instantly covered with maps, 
over which the emperor pored most 
attentively for a considerable time. 
Of what was passing around him be 
seeined not to take the smallest notice. 
The spectators, of whom | was one, 
crowded pretty close about him. On 
eccasion of his visit to the city, a few 
“months before, the French had disco- 
vered that the people of Leipzig were 
not so evit disposed as they had been 
represented, but ,tolerably good na- 
tured creatures. Thev were therefore 
allowed to approach unobstructed 
within twenty paces. A long train of 
carriages from the Wrrzen road, the 
cracking of the whips of the postilions, 
together with a great number of horse- 
soldiers and tall grenadievs, announced 
the arrival of another distinguished 
personage; and catled the attention 
of the by-standers that way. I]t was 
the king of Saxony, with his guards 
and retinue. He alighted, and a kind 
salutation ensued between him and his 
augustally. ‘Fhe king soon afterwards 
mounted a horse, and thus proceeded 
into the city. Napoleon meanwhile 
remained where he was. He some- 
times rose from his seat, went up to 
‘the watch-fire, helil his hands over it, 
rubbed them, and then placed them be- 
hind him, whilst with his foot he pushed 
the.wood, consisting of dry beards and 
rafters from the nearest houses, into 
the flame, to make it burn more fierce- 
ly. At the same time he very fic- 
quently took snuff, of which he seem- 
ed to have but a small quantity left in 
his gold box. At last he scraped to- 
gether what was left with his finzer, 
and poured it out upon his hand. 
W hen all was gone, he opened the box 
several times and smelt to it, without 
applying to any of the marshals and 
generals around him to relieve his 
want. As the discharges of artillery 
towards Probstheide grew more aud 
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more general and alarming, and the 
wounded kept returning in continually 
inereasing numbers, | was rather sure 
prised that the commander should, on 
this oceasion, contrary to his usual 
custom, quietly remain so far from the 
held of battle, which was near ten 
miles distant, apparently without giv- 
ing himself the least concern about 
the event.” 


The following is the description of 
the battle of the 19th, with some of 
its awful concomitants :— 


** At day-break on the 19th the al- 
lies put the finishing hand to the great 
work. <A considerable part of the 
French army, with an immense quan- 
tity of artillery, had already passed 
through and-into the city with great 
precipitation. The troops that co- 
vered the retreat were furiously at- 
tacked, and driven on all sides into 
the city. Napoleon attempted to arrest 
the progress of.victory by an expe- 
dient which had so often before pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect, that. is, 
by negotiation. A proposal was made 
to evacuate the eity voluntarily, and 
to declare the Saxon rey” there as 
neutral, on condition that theretn 
img army should have sufficient. time 
allowed to withdraw from it with its 
artillery and waggon-train, and to 
reach a certain specified point, The 
allies too clearly perceived what an 
important ad vantage would in this ease 
be vained by the French army, which 
was less.anxious for the fate of the city 
than to effect its own escape. These 
terms were rejects, and several hun- 
dred pieces of artillery began to play 
upon Leipzig. Our fate would have 
been decided had the allied sovereigns 
cherished sentiinents less generous and 
humane than they did. It beboved 
them to gain possession of Leipzig at 
any rate; and this object they might 
have accomplished in theshortest way, 
aud with incoustderable loss te them- 
selves, if they had bombarded it for one 
single hour with shelis, red-hot balls, 
and Congreve rockets, with which au 
English batterythat accompanied them 
was provided. Their philanthropic 
spirits, on the contrary, revolted at the 
idea of involving the innocent popu: 


lation of a German city in the fate of 


Moscow and Saragossa, They resolved 
to stosm the towa, and tosupport. the 
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troops smpioed in this duty with ar- 
tillery no farther than was uecessary to 
silence the enemy, and to force their 
way thtough the palisaded avenues and 
gates. Meanwhile the discharges of 
artillery, quite close to us, Were ‘so 
tremendous, that each seemed suffi- 
cient to annnihilate the city. The 
king of Saxony himself sent flags of 
truce, entreating that it might be 
spared. The allies replied that this 
should be done‘in «s far as the defence 
of the enemy might render jt practi- 
cable : they¥ promised, moreover, se- 
curity to Ppersous and property after 
the city should be taken, and to en- 
force as rigid“Giscipline as it was pos- 
sible og stich an occasion. To these 
assurances they annexed the condition 
that no French should be secreted in 
the city, declaring that every house 
10 which one or more of them should 
be found would run the risk of bein 
reduced tc ashes. The«aunon, thoteh 
only in a proportionably small number 
from the north and east, immediately 
began to play. ‘They were partly di- 
rected against the palisades at the 
ates, partly against the French artil- 
which defended the avenues. For 


more than two hours balls ahd shells: 
from the east and_north frequetitiy oe 


in the city itself, and the su 
Many a time I was filled with asto- 
nishment at the effects of one single 


ball, which often penetrated through 


two thick walls, and pufsued its course 
still farther. Though they seldom 
fell in the streets, it was impossible to 
venture abroad without imminent 
hazard of life, as these tremendous 
Visitors beat down large fragments of 
roefs, chimneys, and walls, which, 
tumbling with a frightful crash, 
threatened to bury. every passenger 
beneath their ruins. 
voc was made by tlhe shells, which, 
bursting 4s soon as they had descended, 
immediately set their new habitations 
in flames. Fortunately for us, but few 
of these guests were sent into the city. 
The most that fell came from the north 
that is, in the djrection of Halle. Three 
times did fires break out in the Briihl, 
which, in a short time, consumed se- 
veral back buildings contiguous to the 
~ city wall, and nothing but the instan- 
taneous measures adopted for their ex- 
tinction prevented their spreading still 
farther. The allies had no other ob- 
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ject, in dispatching these ministers of 
destruction, than to shew the retreat 
ing enemy, who, in the general con+ 
fusion and bustle, conld no longer 
move either forward or backward, that 
if they now forebore to annihilate him, 
it was because the innocent citizens 
might be involved in equal destruction 
with the fugitives. Pfaffendorf, «a 
farm-house near the north side of the 
city, had previously been set on fire, 
when the Russian jagers had pene- 
trated thither through the Rosenthal, 
and was consumed to the very walls. 
As this place had been converted inte 
an hospital, many poor fellows fell a 
sacrifice to the flames. 

“You may easily conceive the sen- 
sations of the inhabitants of the upper 
town when we beheld the black clouds 
of smoke rising from the lower, while 
the incessant fire of the artiflery ren- 
dered -it impossible for us to repair 
thither, to obtain information or ‘to 
afford assistance. Here, as every 
where else, the fears of the inhabitants 
were wound up to the highest pitch. 
A cry was raised that several streets 
were already in flames, and every one 
now hastenéd to his own house, tbat 
he might be at hand in case a similar 
accident should happen there. It be- 
came more and more davgerous to 
remain in the upper stories, which the 
inhabitants accordingly quitted, and 
betook themselves to the kitchens and 
cellars. If such wefe the terrors of 
the inmates, old and young, the feats 


‘and ‘anxiety of the French who 


chanced to be in the houses surpassed 
all description. Many of them were 
seen weeping like children, and start- 
ing congulsively at every report of 
the cannon. In the midst of this hi- 
deous uproar I made auotber attempt 
to learn what was passing in the 
suburbs. In the streets I found inex- 
pressible confusion, people running in 
all directions, officers driving their 
men to the gates. Cries and shouts 
resounded from all quarters, though 
very few of the persons from whom 
they proceeded knew what they would 
be at. At this time cartouch-boxes 
and muskets were to be seen thrown 
away here and there in the streets. 
The Saxon grenadier gyards were 
drawn out with peudattil cambesicle 
and grounded arms before the royal 
residence. Every unarmed person 
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anxiously sought to gain the nearest 
house, but commonly found it shut 
against him. Several had already lost 
their lives, or been severely wounded 
-by the balls which fell in all directions. 
Napoleon was still in the city, and was 
with our king, with whom he had an 
animated conversation, which lasted 
near an hour. Soon afterwards I saw 
him, accompanied by the king of Na- 
ples, proceeding on horseback toward 
the Ranstadt gate. I had meanwhile 
taken the opportunity of slipping into 
a house which overlooks that street, 
and now for the first time beheld a 
French retreat in the height of its con- 
fusion. Not a vestige of order was 
any where observable. The horse and 
foot guards poured along in mingled 
disorder. They would probably have 
marched in quickér time, had the wag- 
gons and cannon, which were locked 
in one another, and obstructed the 
way, permitted. They were obliged 
to pass singly between them, and I 
really thought that it would be at least 
six hours before they could all have 
effected their passage. Immense droves 


_ of cattle were cooped up among the 


crowd. These seemed to be objects 
of particular concern to the French. 
They sought out a space, however nar- 
row, along the town-ditch, by which 
they might drive forward their horned 


‘favourites. Whoever was bold enough, 


and had any hopes of being able to 


- conduct these animals into their own 


habitation, had now an opportunity of 
making an advaptageous bargain. A 
few pieces of silver might be carried 
off with much greater facility than a 
huge clumsy ox. Notwithstanding all 
the efforts to preserve this valuable 
booty from the general wreck, it was 
absolutely impossible to save the whole 
of it. Many horned cattle and horses 
were left behind, and now innocently 
soughtascanty repast by the city-walls, 
That, amidst all this * confusion worse 
confouvded,’ there was no want of 
shouting and blustering, you may 
easily imagine, though nobody got 
forward any faster for all this noise, 
On asuddén we saw ata distance the 
emperor himself, with not a numerous 
retinue, advancing on horseback into 
the midst of this chaos. He got 
through better than [ expected. Laf- 
terwards learned that he took a by- 
road through 2 garden to the outer 


Ranstadt gate. Prince Poniatowsky 
attempted, higher up, to ford the 
Elster. The banks on each side are of 
considerable height, soft and swampy ; 
the current itself narrow, but in this 
part uncommonly deep and muddy. 
How so expert a rider should have 
lost the management of his horse, [ 
cannot imagine. According to report, 
the animal plunged headlong into the 
water with him, so that he could not 
possihly recover himself. He fell a 
victim to his temerity, and was drown- 
ed. His body was found several days 
afterwards, and interred with all the 
military honours due to his rank*. 





* Prince Joseph Poniatowsky was 
nephew to Stanislaus Augustus, the 
last king of Poland, and there is no 
doubt that he was cajoled into a sub- 
servience to the views of the French 
emperor, by the flattering prospect of 
the restoration of his country to its 
former rank among the nations of 
Evrope. The circumstances attend- 
ing his death, as related by his aid- 
de-camp, are as follows :—On the 19th 
of October, when the French army 
began to retreat, the prince=owas 
charged by Napoleon with the defence 
of that part of the suburbs of Leipzig 
which lies nearest to the Borna road. 
For this service he had only 2000 
Polish infantry assigned him. Per- 
ceiving the French columns on his 
left flank in full retreat, and the 
bridge completely choked up with 
their artillery we j carriages, so that 
there was no possibility of getting over 
it, he drew his sabre, and, turning to 
the officers who were about bim,— 
** Gentlemen,” said he, “it is better 
to fall with honour.” With: these 
words he rushed, at the head of a few 
Polish cuirassiers and the officers spr- 
rounding him, upon the advancing 
columns of: the allies. He had been 
previously wounded on the 14th and 
16th, and on this occasion also ye- 
ceived a musket-ball in his left-arm. 
He nevertheless pushed forwards, but 
found the suburbs full of the allied 
troops, who hastened up to take him 
prisoner. He cut his way through 
them, received another wound through 
his cross, fhrew himself into the 
Pleisse, and with the assistance of his 
officers reached . the opposite bank in 
safety, leaving his horse behind in the 
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“* As the commander-in-chief had 
so precipitately quitted the city, we 
could no longer doubt the proximity 
of the enemy to our walls. The fire 
of the artillery and masketry in the 
place, which gradually approached 
nearer, was a much more convincing 
proof of this than we desired. The 
men already began to cut away the 
traces, in order to save the horses. ‘The 
bustle among the soldiers augmented ; 
a weak rear-guard had taken post in 
Reichel’s garden, to keep the allies in 
check, in case they should penctrate 
into the high road. We thought them 
still ata considerable distance, when a 
confused cry suddenly proclaimed that 
the Russians had stormed the outer 
Peter's gate, and were coming round 
from the Rossplatz. The French were 
evidently alarmed. The Russian ja- 
gers came vpon them all at once, at 
fullspeed, with tremendous huzzas and 
fixed bayonets, and discharged their 
pieces singly, without stopping. I 
now thought it advisable to quit my 
dangerous post, and hasten home with 
all possible expedition, I- was in- 
formed by the-way that the Prussians 
-had-that moment stormed the Grimma 
gate, and would be iu the’city in.a few 
minutes. On all-sides was heard the 
firing of small arins, intermixed at 
times with the reports of the artillery, 





river. Though much exhausted he 
mounted another, and proceeded to 
the Elster, which was already lined by 
Saxon and Prussiavriflemen. Seeing 
them coming upen him on all sides, 
he plunged into the river, and in- 
stantly sank, together with his horse. 
Several officers, who threw themselves 
in after him, were likewise drowned; 
and others were taken on the bank or 
in the water. The body of the prince 
was found on the filth day (Oct. 24), 
and taken out of the water by a fish- 
german. te had on his gala uniform, 
the epaulets of which were studded 
with diamonds. His fingers were 
coyered with rings set with brilliants; 
and his pockets contained snuff boxes 
of great value, and other trinkets. 
Many of those articles were eagerly 
purchased by the Polish officers who 
were made prisoners, evidently for the 
purpose of being transmitted to bis 
family; so that the whole produced 
the fisherman a very considerablesum. 


already playing upon the waggon- 
train in the suburbs. Musket-batls, 
passing over the city wall, likewise 
whizzed through the streets; and, 
when [ ventured to put my head out 
of the window, I observed with hor- 
ror, not far from my house, two Prus- 
sian jagers pursuing and firing atsome 
Frenchmen who were running away. 
Behind them I heard the storm-march, 
and huzzas and shouts of Long lice 
Frederic William / trom thousands of 
voices. A company of Baden jagers 
was charged with the defence of the 
inner Peter's gate. These troops im- 
mediately abindoned their post, and 
ran as fast as their legs would carry 
them to the market place, where they 
halted, and, like the Saxon grenadier 
guards, fired not a single shot. 

“Thus the so long feared and yet 
wished-for hour was at length arrived. 
What we should never have expected 
after the 2d of May, namely to see a 
single Prussian again at Leipzig, was 
nevertheless come to pass. They had 
then left us as friends, and, by their 
exemplary conduct, had acquired our 
highest respect. We bore them, as 
weil as the Russians, in the most ho- 
nourable remembrance. They now 
appeared as enemies, whose duty had 
imposed on them the task of storming 
the city. Our sons and brothers had 
fought against them. What might not 
be our fate? We had not forgotten 
that which befell Liibeck, seven years 
hefore, under similar circumstances, 
But they were the warriors of Alex- 
ander, Francis, Frederic William, and 
Charles John, terrible as destroying 
angels to the foe; kind avd generous 
to the defenceless citizen. As far as 
the author's knowledge extends, not a 
man was guilty of the sualleg, excess 
within our walls. They even paid in 
specie for bread, tobacco, and brandy. 
The suburbs, indeed, fared not quiteso 
well. ‘There many an inhabitant suf. 
fered severely ; but how was it possible 
for the commanders to be present 
every where, and to prevent all irre- 
gularities, after a conflict which had 
raged in every corner of the city? 
Would you compare the victors, upon 
the whole, with our Jate friends and 
protectors, go through all Saxony, and 
then judge in whose favour the paral- 
lel must be drawn. 

*! It was half past one o'clock when 
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the allies penetrated into the city. 
The artillery had been but little used 
on this occasion, and in the interior of 
the place not at all. Had not the 
allies shewn so much tenderness for 
the town, they might have spared the 
sacrifice of some hundreds of their 
brave soldiers. They employed in- 
fantry in the assault, that the city 
might not be utterly destroyed.. The 
grand work was now nearly accom- 
plished. Obstinately as the French 
1 general defended themselves, they 
were, nevertheless, unable to with- 
stand theiron masses of their assailants. 
They were overthsown in all quarters, 
and drivep out of the place. The 
streets, especially in the suburbs, were 
strewed with dead. The author often 
counted eight in a very small space. 
In about an hour you might venture 
abroad without danger in all parts of 
the town. But what sights now met 
the eye! Leipzig, including the su- 
burbs, cannot occupy anarea of much 
Jess than one (German) square mile. 
In this extent there was scarcely a 
spot not covered with houses but bore 
evidence of the sauguinary conflict. 
The ground was covered with car- 
casses, and the horses were particu- 
Jarly numerous. The nearer -you ap- 
proached to the Ranstadt gate, the 
thicker lay the dead bodies. The 
Ranstadt causeway, which is crossed 
by what is called the Mihlgraben 
(mill-dam), exhibited a spectacle pe- 
euliarly horrid. Mev and horses were 
every where to be seen; driven into 
the water, they had found their grave 
in it, and projected in hideous groups 
abore its surface. Here the storming 
columns from all the gates, guided by 
the ficeing foe, had for the most part 
united, and had found a sure mark 
for every shot in the closely crowded 
masses of the enemy. But the most 
dreadful sight of all was that which 
presented itself in the beautiful Rich- 
ter’s garden, onee the ornament of the 
city, on thatside where ‘it joins the 
Lister. There the cavalry must have 
been engaged ; at least | there sawa 
ereat number of French cuirasses ly- 
ing about. Allalongthe bank, heads, 
arms, and feet, appeared aboye the 
water. Numbers, in attempting to 
ford the treacherous river, had here 
perished. People were just then en- 
gaged in collegiing the arms that had 
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been thrown away by the fugitives, 
and they had already formed a pile of 
them far exceeding the height of a 
man. 

“The smoking ruins of whole vil- 
lages and towns, or extensive tracts 
laid waste by inundations, exhibit a 
melancholy spectacle; but a field of 
battle is assuredly the most shocking 
sight that eve can ever behold. Here 
all kinds of horrors are united; here 
Death reaps his richest harvest, and 
revels amid a thousand different forms 
of human suffering. The whele area 
has of itself a peculiar and repulsive 
physiognomy, resulting fromsuch ava- 
riety of heterogeneous objects asare no 
where else found together. The reli¢s 
of torches, the littered and trampled 
straw, the bones and flesh of slaagh- 
tered animals, broken plates, a thou- 
sand articles of leather, tattered car- 
touch-boxes, old rags, clothes thrown 
away, all kinds of harness, broken 
muskets, shattered waggons and carts, 
weapons of all sorts, thousands of dead 
and dying, horribly mangled bodies 
of men and horses,—and all these in- 
termingled!—Tf shudder whenever [ 
recall to memory this scene, whith, 
for the world, I would not again be- 
hold. Such, however, was the spec- 
tacle that presented itself in all di- 
rections; so that a person, who had 
before seen the beautiful environs of 
Leipzig, would not have known them 
again in their present state. Barriers, 
gardens, parks, hedges, and walks, 
were alike destroyed and swept away. 
These devastations were not the con- 
sequence of this day's engagement, 
but of the previous bivouacking of the 
French, who were now so habituated 
to conduct themselves in such a man- 
ner that their bivouacs never fail to 
exhibit the most deplorable attesta- 
tions of their presence, as to admit na 
hopes of a change. The appearance 
of Richter's garden was a fair specimen 
of the aspect of allthe others. Among 
these the beautiful one of Lohr was 
particularly remarkable. Here French 
artillery had been stationed towatds 
Gonlis; and here both horses and 
men had suffered most severely. The 
magnificent buildings, in the Grecian 
style, seemed mournfully to overiook 
their late agreeable, now devastated, 
groves, enlivened in spring by the 
warbling of hundreds of nightingales, 
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but where now nothing was to be heard, 
save the loud groans of the dying. 
The dark alleys, summer-houses, and 
arbours, so often resorted to for re- 
creation, social pleasures, or silent 
meditation, were now the haunts of 
death, the abode of agony and despair. 
The gardens, so late a paradise, were 
transformed into the seat of corruption 
and pestilential putridity. A similar 
spectacle was exhibited by Gros- 
bosch’s, Reichel’s, and all the other 
spacious gardens round the city, which 
the allies had been obliged to storm.— 
The buildings which had suffered most 
were those at the outer gates of the 
city. These were the habitations of 
the excise and other officers stationed 
at the gates. Most of them were so 
perforated as rather to resemble large 
cages, which you may sce through, 
than solid walls. All this, however, 
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thongh more than a thousand balls 
must have been fired at the city, bore 
no comparison to the mischiefs which 
might have ensued, and which we had 
every reason to apprehend. We now 
look forward to a:happier futurity 5 
the commerce of Leipzig will revives 
and the activity, industry, and good 
taste of its inhabitants, will, doubtless, 
ere long, call -forth from these ruins @ 
new and more beautiful creation.” 


If our limits would permit, we 
could yet select a variety of details 
rivalling the proceding in interest and 
curipsity : but we must here suspend, 
for the present, our extracts, with the 
assurance that, in our succeeding 
number, we shall again recur to. a 
volume which cannot be read too 
much at the present moment. 








POETRY, ORIGINA 
SONNETS. 
(Vide Universal Mag. Fol. X. p. 340.) 
CouLD verse alleviate grief, or sooth 
despair, 
How blest were all to Poetry allied, 
Then disappointed love, or wounded 
pride, 
Should strive in vain the stoic breast to 
tear— {ly care, 
For Heav'nly dreams should banish earth- 
And yield a bliss to vulgar souls denied: 
But, all who yet th’ harmonious art 
have tried, 
Its want of power upon themselves declare. 
Hear in sweet strains high-gifted Petrarch 
mourn, 
His varied lays the wretched soul re- 
lieve, . 
We see his bosom by affliction torn, 
Yet, while we read his griefs, forget to 
grieve ;— 
So from th’ unconscious rose, by zephyr 
borne, 
Its innate fragrance we alone receive. 


XH. 
Fricnd of the lover’s steps, arise, arise ! 
Trim thy bright lamp, and bend thy 
silver bow, 
O’er my uncertain path thy glory throw, 
And glad with second day the midnight 
skies !— 
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Where lurks the silent robber fur his prey, 
Where frequent danger digs the wand’- 
rer’s grave , 
By sudden precipice, or rapid wave, 
Darkling | rove, impatient of delay. 
O guide me safe to where my Helen 
lies, 
Friend of the lover’s steps, arise, arise! 
F 





WAR SONG. 


~™ EEK no more in ancient story, 

~ Chiefs who won the laurel’d crown, 
Surpassing these in deeds of glory, 
We have herves of ow own ! 


» 


On Spanish plains for Europe fighting, 
See the gallaut Wellington, 

In freedom's cause the world inciting, 
Triple armies leading on ! 


The sword of Britain nobly wielding, 
Hie the arm of destiny ! 
Th’ oppress’d against th’ oppressor shield 
ing, 
His the march of vietory ! 


British troops to battle leading, 
Conguest guides him o’er the field ; 

Franec before him fast receding. 
Only fights again to vield. 


F {ing eyes, Supporter of his country’s glory, 
Then soon shall beauty bless these long- 


Hail unconquer’d Wellington, 


And bounteous love his promised hoon The brightest wreath in British story, 


hestow, 


Thou the sole witness of such mysteries ! 


[woe, 
Whelming in hours of bliss an age of ' 


His heroic arm has won! 


A oe 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


BoarD OF AGRICULTURE. 
Valuable Improvement of Timber. 


P. Hove, Esq. a native of Po- 
@ land, has described as growing 
there, three sorts of oak (the quercus) 
robur, or the common; the ceriis, 
and another sort, which, says he, I 
have' not met any where else in my 
travels in Europe, except onthe river 
Bug: this is the sort which supplies 
the English navy with their crown- 
planks. This tree has hardly any col- 
lateral branches in its infant state, 
which is so common to all the other 
known sorts. After having raised 
itself from the acorn to the height of 
Seven feet, it assumes a diagona! form 
or position, and the tops of such trees 
in the plantations are quite entangled 
with each other; but on arriving at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen years, they 
acquire a height of twenty-four to 
thirty feet, begin to form a crown, 
gradually erect themselves, and be- 
come majestic and stately trees. The 
Jeaves of this tree are much narrower, 
longer, and more deeply cut than the 
robur; the back is perfectly smooth, 
and the acorn long and pointed. On 
my leaving the district of Belsk, where 
they grew five years ago, but few of 
these trees retained, as the Jews, who 
are the renters and sellers of timber, 
had cut them down indiscriminately 
for immediate profit... These rich and 
immense forests, which skirted the 
river Bug, are now no more, only a 
few trees remaining. I procuied a 
considerable quantity of the acorns on 
my leaving Poland, but lost them at 
Dantzig, in consequence of the 
French being there. ‘Two hundred 
bushels of acorns of this valuable spe- 
cies; would be a great acquisition, if 
not a real source of riches to Eng- 
land: they would answer for hedge- 
planting remaikably well. 

** Theswitk is another tree that would 
be of great value here. It is a species 
of fir, peculiar to the mountains of 
Pokutia, where Ovid was banished. 
The height and bulk of it is incredibly, 
and it is not very nice in regard to 
soil, as it grows in the most rocky and 
inckement situations on these moun- 
tains. The Polish King, John Sobi- 


esky, was so fond of the white ash of 
the palatinate of Belsk, and a kind of 
maple, that he buiit'a residence, ahd 
formed a large town in the veighbour- 
hood where thev grew, to which he 
gave the name of Jawarrow. The biack 
birch in the same palatinate, in the 
circle of Moscika, is a new and un- 
known species, and its wood-is so solid 
that millwrights and wheelwrights pre- 
fer it to any other. ~ It is used all over 
Prussia as well as in Poland.” But to 
avail ourselves of these discoveries, 
Mr. Hove says the greatest precaution 
is necessary, so jealous is the govern- 
ment of Gallicia, that gentlemen's 
stewards possessed of the least edueaé 
tion have been sent back, and illiterate 
people only received in their room to 
do the business the former were sent 
upon. This is the reason why the 
Poles in general know so little of their 
own country; even the Court of Vien- 
na, which has been in possession of 
Gallicia forty years, bas but a slender 
acquaintance with the real produce of 
these mountains. 

The relator remarks that the obser- 
vations he made at the Capeof Geod 
Hope, and also near Dantzig, may 
perhaps be usefully applied to planta- 
tions exposed to powerful winds. 

Iu the Quada Monsoon at the Cape, 
the growth of trees is very much check- 
ed by them; they lean always in the 
ditection to which the wind points, 
and their tops seem to have been clip- 
ped by sheers. ‘Fhus the trees in thé 
direction of the wind suffer less than 
those that oppose or crass its course. 
Mr. {love therefore recommended his 
fricuds abroad to plaut their fruit trees 
in a direct line, with the course 6f 
the prevailing winds, by which its 
pressure was in a great measure broken 
when they grew up, havirg a more free 
and unobstructed passage. The me- 
thed he deems most preferable is to 
plant the trees in the form of a tri- 
angle, sixteen feet asuuder, always ih 
a line, leaving an intermediate space, 
or alley ct thirty fcet between the 
rows, which may either be cultivated 
with grain, or left for pasture, as the 
soil or situation of the ground wit! 
admit. 


ed 
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Rovat Society. ‘ 
T. Andrew's Day being the anni- 
versary of the Society, the mem- 
bers met and proceeded to the election 
of.a President and Council for the 
ensuing year, when, having adjudged 
the Coplegan medal to Mr. Brande 
for his various papers inserted in the 
Transactions of the Society, the Presi- 
dent then delivered it to him with an 
appropriate address, in which he took 
a philosophical and critical review of 
Mr. Brande’s labours ; he admonished 
him fervently to persevere in his glo- 
rious career.. Sir. Joseph Banks, as 
President, also praised the talents of 
Mr. Brande, ps then naticed the re- 
sult of Mr. B.'s researches, and began 
by his developing in his experiments 
the difference between the various 
species of urinary calculi; then those 
on the blood, proving that its red co- 
jour-is not derived from iron, as com- 
monly supposed ; that its serum con- 
tains no gelatine; and bis ingenious 
analysis of the colouring matter of this 
vital fluid ; his discovering of the use 
of magnesia in calculous diseases, and 
the ts of acids and alkalies insuch 
cases; with his experiments proving 
that atcohol is a product of fermenta- 
tion, and not of distillation. His first 
paper on this subject, observed the 
Jearned President, was perfectly satis- 
factory to men of scjence; but some 
men of letters having expressed doubts, 
his second entirely removed them. Sir 
Joseph concluded his eulogy by re- 
commending the labours of the Society 
for improving animal chemistry, of 
which Mr. B. is a member, and which 
considering itself a younger branch of 
the Royal Society, had furnished the 
transactions of the latter with many 
valuable papers in a department of 
science almost entirely new. 


Serah Colburn, the Mathematigal Boy. 


Mr. Anthony Carlisle, in a letter to 
the President, gave an account of this 
boy's family, whose father and great 
grandmother had five fingers and a 
thumb on gach-hand, and six toes on 
each foot. The supernumerary limbs 
are attached to the little fingers and 
little toes of the hands and feet, each 
of these additional members haying 
complete metacarpal and metatarsal 
hones, Zerah Colburn, who is the 
fourth generatijon of his family, known 
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with this appendage, has three bre- 
thers in the same state, and two bro- 
thers and two sisters with the regular 
limbs. Some of the family have wanted 
one of the supernumerary fingers or 
toes, but their descent has been toler- 
ably uniform. This youth and his 
parents are natives of America, and 
they know nothing of their family 
rior to the great grandfather of the 
com, whose powers of calculation have 
attracted so much attention since they 
have been exhibited in this country,’ 
—————ee 


Frencu NaTIONALINSTITUTE, 


On Converting Iron into Steel. 


dy cement iron and fortn it inte 
steel, according to M. Denys de 
Montfort, is to improve it, and give it 
a degree of hardness and rigidity, that 
renders it capable of cutting not only 
iron, but also other metals ; for iron 
rubbed, or beaten upon iron, only flat- 
tens and Latters it, but a file or graving 
tool well cemented, will cut or wear 
away iron and other metals. 


It is the custom now to make files, 
&c. and to temper them afterwards. 
But why should this doubie operation 
be performed any longer? W hy should 
not the whole be done at once?.; For it 
now appears that all the process may 
be as easily performed 6n wrought as 
on raw iron. However,a method is now 


discovered by which iron may be cone 


verted into steel, of any dimensions, 
and any length. Wesay ofany dimen- 
sions and length, because inv general 
the materials that ‘are used for the ce- 
mentation, are inclosed in. cases that 
are Shut. with more or less precision, 
and of a size that is easily handled, sa 
that the iron enclosed in them can be 
cut Jong, straight, and even to occupy 
as little space qs possible. And these 
cases made of iron plates, when sub- 
mitted to the immediate action of a 
forge fire, are soon burnt or destroyed. 


Now it is of little consequence 
whether the iron and the cementing 
matters be inclosed in iron plates, ‘or 
any other substance, provided the ce- 
mentation be brought about, And for 
what reason should cases of small di- 
mensions be employed when much 
larger may be easily obtained, aud 
even at the same charge? . For we do 
not recommend any change in the 
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-goutine pursued by different persons 
inthe art; on the contrary, we recom- 
mend a sort of universal case; with 
which any of the cementing matters 
may be used. 

‘We take a piece of coarse hempen 
cloth, commonly called packing- cloth, 
and having laid it on the ground, cut 
it into a square form, to contain the 
pieces of iron that are to be converted 
into steel. A coat of clay, an.inch 
thick, is then spread over it, tempered 
with a trowel to the consistence of 
potter's earth. On this bed of clay 
the cementing matters are to be put, 
which may be of any sort that is pre- 
ferred; and the cementing power may 
be greatly stimulated by moistening 
the clay with a solution of Sal Aimmo- 
niacin water. This salt may be also 
sprinkled over it. 

When the bed or case is thus pre- 
pared, the iron may be placed in it, 
which we may suppose to be composed 
of bars of iron. And if the bars be 
eight feet long, the case must be nine, 
in order that it may cover the ends. 
When the bars are placed in the case 
it is rolled up, the workmen at the 
same time laying a coat of clay and 
cement on the reverse of the case, 
which, as itis rolled, carries the bars 
of iron with it. This operation being 
terminated, the whole is secured by 
surrounding it with iron wire, drawn 
quite tight and well fastened at the two 
ends, which are carefully covered with 
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a coat of potter’s earth, or clav, laid 
on with a trowel, and then it is put 
intoa forge fire. Ifthe operation is 
not to be in the large way, a furnace 
with iron bars and a simple ash-hole, 
may he employed instead of the forge, 
by putting the bundles upon the bars 
as on a grate, and lighting a brisk fire 
underneath. By this method the iron 
is converted in less than halfan hour; 
the thinner it is the less time is re- 
quired. If the bundie is small, it may 
be thrown upon a common fire-place, 
and made red hot. When the bundles 
are taken from the fire, they must be 
left to cool. The case of baked clay 
is then broken, and the. operation 1s 
finished. The fragments of the case 
pulverised make an excellent cement. 
‘Thus very small pieces of iron may be 
converted into steel, even ata com- 
mon fire-place; and by the same means 
a number of small tools.may be first 
formed of soft iron of any shape, and 
then converted into steel entirely. In 
this manner, sword- blades, hatchets, 
&c. once forged, need not, as hereto- 
fore, be partially steeled, nor will they 
need to he tempered after they come 
out of the forge; but,on the contrary, 
they may’ be returned to the fire ifthe 
grain be too tough, or too ‘brittle. 
Lastly, a piece of any form »may be 
converted at once ; and in this respect 
this new process may give birth to new 
modes of manufacture. pron 





VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


in Hand, & 


. 
New Books in the Press, and preparing 
for Publication. 

VRXBE eichth edition of The Chris- 

tian Remembrancer, or Short 
Refiections: upon Faith, Life, and 
Conduct of a real Christian; by the 
tate Ambrose Searle, Esq. Itis print- 
jug from the author's last corrections, 
accompanied with a biographical me- 
‘moi: of his life and writings. 
Exercises on the Etymology, Syn- 
tax, Idioms, and Syvonyms of the 
Spanish .Language; by Mr. Mac 
Henry, author of an Improved Spa- 
nish Grammar. 
A Brief Memoir of the Life and 
Writings, (with extracts from the 


Se. 


Letters) of Christlich Von Exter, son 
of Dr. Von Exter, Physician to his 
Prussian Majesty, who died at the 
very early Age of Ten Years and Foui 
Months. Together with the testimo- 
nies of Professor Franck, and his Se- 
rene Highness the Prince of Anhalt. 
By Mr. Wm. Jaques. 

Poems and Essays, original and se- 
lected, by the late Hon. Madame 
Cassandra Twisletei, with Biographi- 
cal Memoirs of that Lady, including 
Anecdotes of her Connection with 
several Persons of Distinction and 
Notoriety. 

The History of Great Britain, from 
the Revolution in 1688, to the French 


c. 
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Revolution in 1789, in three or four 
quarto volumes, by Sir James Macin- 
tosh. 

The Travels of the Parish Clerk of 
Dr. Syntax," iMustrated with Carica- 
tures and Anecdotes’ of Methodism. 
By a Walcot. 

A Treatise, Practical and Experi* 


-mental, on the Cultivation of Tim- 


ber, particularly Oak, for Domestic 
and Naval Purposes. By Lord Glen- 
bervie. - 

Mr. Salt'’s Second Voyage to Abys- 
sinia, undertaken by order of Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Todd's edition of Dr. Johnson's 
Dictionary, with numerous correc- 
tions, and the addition of many thou- 
sand words. 

A Translation of the Treatise upon 
Mechanics, which forms the introduc- 
tion to the Mechanique Céleste of P. S. 
Laplace. It will be accompanied 


with copious explanatory notes and 
additions, by the Rev. John Toplis, 
B.D. 


Mr. Sowerby has announced that as 
soon as his English Botany, and British 
Mineralogy, are finished, he will com- 
mence a work, to be written by Dr. 
Leach of the British Museum, upon 
the Malacostraca Britannica, or Bri- 
tish Crabs. He supposes the first 
Number will appear soon after March, 
before which time English Botany 
cannot be finished, on account of the 
difficulty of procuring the few mosses 
yet unpublished. 

An Account of Seven Years’ Resi- 
dence in Greenland, and Mineralogi- 
cal Discoveries during that time, by 
M. Giesecke. 

The History of Hertfordshire, by 
Mr. Clutterbuck. 

Specimens of the Classic Poets, in 
a Chronological Series, from Homer to 
Tryphidiorus, translated into English 
Verse, in three volumes 8vo. By Mr. 
Elton. 

A Sentimental Journey thioukts 
Margate and Hastings, by Dr. Com- 
parative, jun, 

Dr. Charles Burney intends pub- 
lishing fgom the Cambridge.press, the 
Paraskene Sophisteke of Phrynicus, 
the second of the meditated gramma- 
tical works transcribed fo: him at the 
National Library at Paris, by M. Bon- 
sounade.—Phrynicus will make a uni- 
form volume with Philemon. 
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The Pastor's Fire Side, a Novel, by 
Miss Porter. 

A Life of James the Second, col- 
lected out of Memoirs written with his 
own hand; his Advice to his Son, and 
his Will, dated November 17, 1688, 
under the su perintendance of the Rev. 
J.S. Clarke, LL.B. Historiographer 
to the King, and Librarian to ae 
Regent. The original. Manuscript 
extends to four thick volumes. The 
Advice will be printed from a Manu- 
script ina thin quarto volume. The’ 
MS. formed part ‘of the private papers. 
of the Pretender, and were found by 
his daughter, the Duchess of Albany,’ 
in her father’s library at Florence, 
whence they were removed to Rome 
by the Abbe Waters, and were lodgéd 
in the Chancery. After her death,’ 
information being conveyed to ‘Mr. 
Fox by the Editor of the Monthily® 
Magazine, of these papers being in the 
hands of the Abbe, that gentleman 
moved the Prince ‘of Wales to put- 
chase the collection, when the Abbe 
be aters engaged to give up all the 

riginal 4 papers of the Royal House of 
Stace in his possession, which were 
accordingly brought from Rome by 
Mr. Bonnelli, and are now in the Li- 
brary at Carlton-house. 

An Account of Researches among 
the Ruins of Babylon, to contain plans 
and views of the Tower of Nimrod or 
Belus, and. otlier vestiges of remote’ 
antiquity, still visible near Bagdad 
and Hellah, in one volume quarto, by 
Captain Lockett. 

The same Gentleman has in the 
press at Calcutta, a Treatise on Arabic 
Grammar. ' 

A second edition, much enlarged, 
of Mr. Edward Nares’s Remarks on, 


-the Unitarian Version of tlie New 


Testament, isin the press. His Letter, 
to Mr. Stone, first published in 1807, 
will also be reprinted. ° 

Anecdotes of the Grammarians in 
the Imperial Library at Paris. In 
these MSS. many: passages will be’ 
found from the Greek plays, which 
had been mutilated by the ravages of 
time, ignorance, &c. by M. Bekker. 

M. Gaesct ven, of Leipsic, who ar 
the Didot of Germany, is busily en- 
gaged in printing a body of the Lat’ n 
writers, to be edited by the learned 
M. Bichstedt, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Jena. 
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M. Heinrich, of Kiel, in Holstein, 
has undertaken the arduous task of 
editing the woiks of Hesiod. Another 
edition of this Greek poet is also an- 
nounced by M. Lennep, but this is 
merely to supply a chasm in a series 
of Greek classics publishing at Am- 
sterdam. 

M. Thiersh, Professor of the ancient 
languages in the Gymnasium of Got- 
tingen, has engaged to publish, in 
seven folio sheets, Grammatical Ta- 
bles for the Study of Greek, exhibit- 
ing a new and more simple method of 
ascertaining the paradigma of the 
Greek verbs. 

‘Researches in Greece, by Major 
Leake, the first part, in one vol. 4to, 
into which will be introduced En- 
quiries into the language and litera- 
ture of the Modern Greeks, the Alba- 
nian, Wallachian, and Bulgarian dia- 
lects, &c. 

A Translation from the French of 
Tatleaur Synoptiques, of synonimous 
words, in Persian, Sanscrit, Greek, 
Latin, Mzso Gothic, Icelandic, Swe- 
dish, Danish, Anglo Saxon, Armoric, 
English, German, &c. is begun from 
the original by H. A. Le Pileur, Doc- 
tor of Laws. : 

The British Museum are publishing 
a Catalogue of the Series of Greek 
Coins in their possession, with plates. 

Lord Sheffield, to the new edition 
of Gibbon’s Works, intends to add a 
volume of fresh matter, from the 
Historian's unpublished Manuscripts, 
viz. The names of the nations of an- 
cient Italy, and acomplete Geography 
ef that country.—On the number and 
the inhabitants of the cities of the 
Sybarites—On certain Prodigies.— 
Qn the Sacerdotical Dignities of Ju- 
lins Casar.—On the principal Epochs 
of the History of Greece.—On the 
Writings and Character of Sallust, J. 
Cesar, Cornelius Nepos, and Livy.— 
Critical Remarks on some passages of 
Virgil and Plautus.—introduction to 
a History of the Swiss. —The character 
of Brutus.—On the Canary Islands 
and the supposed circumnavigation of 
Africa, by the Ancients.—Tour in 
Switzerland when he was eighteen 
years of age.—Continuation of the 
Antiquities of the House of Bruns- 
wick.—Extracts and Observations in 
acommon place book.—Hints and ob- 
servations on various writers, frag- 
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ments, &c. or, a Gibbéniana.—Ex- 
tracts from Mr. Gibbon’s Journal.— 
Unpublished Letters from Madame 
Necker, Madame De Stael, Whitaker 
of Manchester, Garrigk, Wharton, 
M. Stuart, M. Buffon, Madame Du 
Defiande, de Genlis, Professor Heyne, 
&c. and several unpublished Letters 
from. Mr. Gibbon. 

The Rev. John Frederick Usko, 
Professor of Oriental Languages, and 
Rector of Orsett, Essex, intends pub- 
lishing a Grammar of the Arabic 
Language, with a Praxis on the three 
first chapters of Genesis, an Analysis 
of the Words, and a Vocabulary, in 
which the primary signification of 
each Arabic word is investigated and 
compared with the Hebrew. An Inter- 
lineary Latio Version will accompany 
the Arabic text, which will be noted 
in Roman letters, and translated into 
English as verbally as possible. 

The publication of the Retrospect 
of Philosophical, Mechanical, Che- 
mical, and Agricultural Discoveries, 
which has been interrupted for a long 
period by the illness of its principal 
conductor, is now resumed, and_ the 
successive numbers will appear with 
as little delay as possible, till it shall 
have recovered the lapse that has taken 
place, and noticed the several publi- 
cations which have appeared on the 
various subjects which it embraces ; 
it is then intended to resume the pub- 
lication quarterly.—T he utility of this 
work, as a Supplement and Index to 
all other scientific Journals, is greatly 
enhanced by the numerous, clear, and 
able criticisms it gives on the subjects 
it notices. 

Arts, Sciences, &c. 

M. M. Brougham, of the Museum, 
Maryport, Cumberland, has in his 
possession a fish, covered with a sub- 
stance exactly resembling feathers, 
and he has since caught one covered 
with dair. The latter is of the torpid 
or numb species, of a paraboloidical 
figure, about four inches in length. 
The eyes are small, and horizontally 
placed in the head, which, from thence 
to the extremity of the nose, js almost 
transparent, The sides are covered 
with long hair, of a fine texture, exhi- 
biting the most brilliant colours when 
viewed by the reflection of the sun, or 
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by a candle. The belly is flat. On and Turkey.—Some of the peasants 
its back are two small rows of bristles, have from four to five hundred logs 
or hairs. The shape of the tail, in of wood in their bee-gardens, about 
some sort, resembles that of the head. six feet high, commonly of birch, 


Mi. Bakewell is lecturing on geology 
and mineralogy, at Leeds, with great 
credit and success. 

Professor Berzelius, it is said, has 
ascertained that the crustaceous ‘mat- 
ter, often covering the teeth, and 
which is commonly called the tartar, 
arises from the mucus of the ‘saliva 
adhering to them, but decomposed by 
the warmth and moisture of the mouth, 
and the influence of the air, slowly 
producing the same earthy phosphates 
that are formed by oxidation and com- 
bustion. Thus the tartar is, as it were, 
the ash of the salivary mucus crystal- 
lized in the teeth; and this, as is well 
known, will, in length of time, form 
very large incrustations. The Profes- 
sor has also discovered a new prin- 


hollowed out in the middle for about 
five feet. Several lamina of thin 
boards are nailed before the opening, 
and but a small hole left in the middle 
of one of them for the entrance of the 
bees.. As the bees are often whimsi- 
cal at the beginning of their work, 
frequently commencing it at the front 
rather than at the back, the peasants 
cover the aperture with a number of 
these thin boards, instead of one en- 
tire board, for fear of disturbing them, 
should they Nave begun their work at 
the front. It may appear extraordi- 
nary, but it is nevertheless true; that 
in some favourable seasons this aper- 
ture is full before August, and the pea- 
sants are obliged to take the produce 
long before the usual time, in order to 
ive room to the bees to continue their 


ciple, and li tter in saliva. & = : 
ageracling oescy madicsanerltgeaptere are in gardens are chosen in 


Mr. John Sellon’s new Philosophi- the plains, where the perennial plants 
cal Theory maintains, “that the uni- are most abundant, that the bee may 
verse is composed of matter, the par- have but little way to carry home the 
ticles mutually attracting each other; produce of her labour: they are of 
and of caloric, the particles of which Circular form, about 150 yards fh dia- 
mutually repel each other: yet matter meter, inclosed with a fence of reeds, 
and caloric have a reciprocal attrac- or brushwood, and a thatching over 
tion. Pedi oA . them of about five feet for protection, 

Among the curiosities of the day, is and to keep out the rain and the snow; 
the application of a conductor, tocon- this is supported by poles from the iv- 
vey, to the deaf born, the enjoyment side, anda bank of earth is alsothrown 
of musical sounds, which, doubtless, up to keep out the snow in winter, In 
ee them exquisite delight; but Dr. the middle, a few fruit trees are 

obertson, late from Dublin, hopes planted to break the wind, as also 
that speech may one day find its pas- }awthorns and other underwood round 
sage by the same orsimilar channel. the inclosure, with the same view. 

A character for the use of the blind, The hives are planted under cover ip 
palpable on both sides of the paper, is the inside round the fence, and in the 
another invention, forming a part of winter they are well secured with 
the Doctor's system of education for straw from the frost. The plants which 


the blind, the deaf, and the dumb, the bees prefer, are the Thymus ser- 


which he intends to announce inthe pyllum, Hyssoppus Officianalis, Ce- 


metropolis, 
Method of rearing Bees in Poland 


rinthe maculata, and the Polygonnum 
fagspyrum. 
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Tuomas Cooke, the Miser. 

HOUGH this eccentric person- 

age has heen twice noticed in 
this Magazine, (for October, 1811, 
and January, 1813,) we now refer to 
his Life, lately published by Mr. 
Chamberlaine, priucipally becaus, 


the form and appearance of the 
work might lead some persons to 
set an estimation upon it beneath its 
value. 

Neither its copious pages, or its 
price, ought to derogate from its real 
worth. ven among misers, Mr. 
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Cooke appears, from the pirture here 
drawn of-him, to have been arara avis 
tn terra. Of old Elwes it bas been 
said by a reviewer, that he always pre- 
served ** something of the gentleman ; 
but the conduct of Cooke, opulent as 
he was, was always that of a mean 
rascal.” 

Mr. Thomas Cooke, who like many 
more in this commercial age and na- 
tion, has heaped up enormous wealth 
by the most ungenerous means, and 
servility of behaviour, was born of 
very poor parents in the country, pro- 
bably near Norwich, in which city 
when a man he worked for a Mr. Pos- 
tle,as a common porter. . Industry he 
certainly possessed, and so at length 
be was made manager of a paper-mill 
near Tottenham, after having been in 
the excise. Being engaged fora widow 
in the paper line, his knowledge of 
some frauds, practised upon govern- 
ment, led ber to marry him for fear of 
exposure. He next got into a large 
concern as a sugar-baker at Puddie 
Dock. Here he carried his former 
habits of parsimony and abstemious- 
ness to the utmost excess; with this 
view he kept notable, but gained the 
greatest part of his daily food by mak- 
ing well timed visits to persons he 
knew, and making them emmp/ly pro- 
mises, for which they often returned 
solid presents. His colloquial powers 
were admirable. In his latter days. it 
was his practice, when he had marked 
out any one for his prey, to find his 
way hy some means or other into the 
house, by pretending to fall down in 
the street in a fit, or ask permission to 
enter and sit down, in order to prevent 
its coming on. No humane person 
could well refuse admission to a man 
in apparent distress, of respectable ap- 
pearance, whose well-powdered wig 
and long ruffles, induced a belief that 
he was some decayed citizen who had 
seen better days. For assistance offer- 
ed, or given, he always expressed his 
gratitnde in a strong energetic man- 
ner, peculiar to himself. He would 
ask for a glass of water, but if wine 
was offered, “* No, he never drank any 
thing but water.” His kind host presses 
the wine on him, which for some time 
he resists ; at last, seemingly overcome 
by the cordiality of the invitation, he 
consents; tasting the wine, he ex- 
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ciaims, ‘* God bless my soul, sir, this 
is very excellent wine indeed! — Pray, 
sir, who is your wine-merchant? For 
indeed, sir, to tell you a truth, it was 
the difficulty of getting good wine 
that caused me to leave it off entirely, 
and take to drinking water.” ‘‘ Come, 
sir, another glass will do you no 
harm.” ‘‘ Not for the world, sir; 
must be going. Thank you, sir, a 
thousand times!” He, however, suf- 
fers himself to be prevailed on to take 
the second glass, and then takes his 
leave with a thousand thanks. The 
singularity of Mr. Cooke's appearance 
rendered him remarkable, and it sel- 
dom happened that the enquirer was 
long at a loss to learn that his guest 
was “* rich Mr. Cooke, the sugar- 
baker, worth an hundred thousand 
pounds.” Tun the course of a few days 
he makes his second visit, and takes 
care to go about dinner time. ‘* My 
worthy friend, I could not pass your 
door, without making free to call in 
again to thank you for your great kind- 
ness the other day.” “ Pray, sir, do 
not mce@tion it; [am heartily glad to 
see you. Pray walk into the parlour,” 
“*Q, sir, by no means; I just called to 
thank you. Sir, you saved my life, 
But I cannot come in; I will nat in- 
trude; your family are at dinner. 
Well. Ah! God bless you and them!". 
** Sir, I cannot think of your staying. 
in the passage (or shop, as the case 
may be). You praised my wine the 
other day, I have a few bottles more 
of it, which you shall again taste; and 
as my family are just sitting down to’ 
dinner, I shall be giad if you will do as 
we do.” “ O no, sir; no, [| humbly 
thank you, my gruel is waiting for me 
at home.” Intreaties however prevail ; 
this is just what the intruder wanted ; 
he gets, by this means, introduction 
into the family, and insures for him-* 
self a good dinner whatever time he 
chooses to come. But this is not all; 
he has made sure that the family know 
who he is, and the extent of his riches; 
he affects to take great notice of the 
children; ‘* God bless these dear 
children: pray, madam, are all these 
fine children yout's:” ‘** Yes,- sir.” 
** And pray, madam, how many more 
of them have you?” ‘1 have five in 
all; two at school, and these three that 
you see here.” Ah! ah! asweet flock! 
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God bless them, pretty dears!. Pray, 
madam, will vou have the goodness to 
give me all their ndmes in writing !” 
After his departure busband and wife 
congratulate each other on the pleas- 
ing prospect now before them: ** what 
could be his meaning for asking all 
our children’s nomes in writing?” 
“ Why, what but to mention them in 
his will. You see Kate, how a good 
action brings its own reward; this 
poor gentleman I did not know when 
he first was relieved by me, when he 
was near falling down ina fit at my 
door. -We must cultivate his friend- 
ship.” And now pour in upon him, 
the geese, the turkies, roasting pigs, 
hares, pheasants, and every other ac- 
ceptable present of this sort, and per- 
haps now and then a dozen of the fine 
wine he praised so much. This was 
the plan he pursued, with perhaps not 
less than a score or two of different 
people, all of whom he duped; and so 
yreat was the quantity of poultry, 
game, vegetables, and provisions of 
every kind, which used to be sent to 
him, that it did not cost him in house- 
keeping, for himself and bis domestics, 
morethan fifteen pence a day on an 
average, for many years back ; but it 
was considered as great extravagance, 
indeed, when the expences of asingle 
day arose so high as‘two shillings. It 
might be supposed, that with the large 
quatttities of game, poultry, vegeta- 
bles, and other viands sent to this man 
as presents, he could very well afford 
to live well at home and give a good 
dinner to a friend at a cheap rate, 
once in away; but no,—he had no 
notion of giving a dinner to his most 
intimate friend, unless to get: some- 
thing out of him, worth double and 
treble the value of the dinner. What 
then did he do, the reader will say, 
with the immense quantity of presents 
ofeatables daily pouring in upon bim? 
why, he just kept as much of the worst 
and least saleable, as would suffice for 
his own family, and so'd the rest. In 
the case of an ordinary bird, that he 
thought would not sell well, he would 
keep it; but as he was not fond of cold 
meat, he would quarter a goose ora 
lean turkey into four, and roast a joint 
every day while it lasted; this, and a 
dish of cabbage, formed the whole of 
each day's entertainment; for the 
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drinkables, he himself drank only 
water, but as to the ‘* gormandizing, 
gluttonous maids,” as he called them, 
** nothing would serve them but table 
beer; they could not drink, not they, 
what their master did;” therefore he 
used to havea pin of beer in at a time, 
which stood in a corner of his front 
parlour, with a lock-cock to it, of 
which he always kept the key; and 
from which he would regularly atdin- 
ner time, and before supper, draw ex- 
actly half a pint each woman, and no 
more. As the word “‘ to give,” formed 
no part of his vocabulary, he would 
keep hares, partridges, pheasants, &c. 
until they stunk; their feathers he 
preserved in a bag, to be sold; if a 
hare, he wouid carry it toa dog’s meat 
seller, and haggle for balf a sheep's 
head, or a pig’s face, always remind- 
ing the buyer that the skin would fetch 
a groat. 

After he had retired from business, 
and went to reside in Winchester- 
place, Pentonville, he hit upon a nota- 
ble expedient for-supplying himself 
with his favourite vegetable, in high 
perfection, ata very easy charge. An- 
nexed to his’ house was a spot of 
ground, which, when he first took the 
premises, -was laid out prettily for the’ 
culture of flowers; but Mr. Cooke 
despised the foppery of flowers, and 
therefOre lost no time in rooting them 
all up, for the purpose of making a 
cabbage-garden ; he therefore dug the 
ground himself to avoid paying a la- 
bourer, and paying the tax for a gar- 
dener, and sowed cabbage seed all over 
it; he industriously applied himself 
to manuring the ground, for which 
purpose, he would sally ont in moon- 
light nights with a little shovel and a 
basket, and take up the horse-dung 

p= > 
that had been dropped in the course 
of the day in the City-road, butas this 
did not afford him a constant supply, 
he used to avail himself of a different 
sort of manure, procurable from a 
source hearer home, which may easily 
be guessed at. ’ 

Among the number of persons that 
Cooke had vainly flattered with the 
idea that he would remeinber them in 
bis will, was a paper-maker named 
King, who used to work with Cooke, 
who falling under misfortunes, and 
had often in his prosperity, drove him 
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witb his gig to wakes and fairs, having, 
from the goodness of his character, 
obtained many friends, so that when 
King applied to him for assistance, he 
contrived to give him some plausible 
reasons for delaying his intended be- 
nefaction, till he should have tried all 
his other friends. This being done, 


** Now, sir,” says King, “ Lhave taken 
your counsel in making you the last L 
call upon, and as you always said you 
would do something handsome for me, 
- now is the time for you to shew your 
“friendship, and give me your assist- 


" How much have you got ?" 
said Cooke. King answered, “‘ about 
two hundred pounds.” ‘* Two hun- 
dred pounds, Sir!” exclaimed Cooke; 
“* why, sir, you ought never to want 
mioney again as long as you live!— 
Two hundred pounds, sir! why it is a 
fortune! animmense sum! You can- 
not want any more money with so 
large a sum in your possession ; but, 
sir, I will give you a-piece of advice 
worth double the money, and that is, 
if ever you buy a pint of beer again 
as long as you have existence, you 
ought to be DamNeD.—There are 
plenty of pumps, and I will give you 
npthing.” 
Asiothes of Cooke's expectants was 
a poor man, a relation, who used uoc- 
casionally to make him small presents 
of butter. ‘ What signifies sending 
me these dribblets,” said Cooke; “ a 
man who is to have thousands upon 
thousands at'my death. Send me a 
whole firkin!” To some arswer which 
indicated that he could not afford it, 
Cooke replied, ** Very well, sir, you 
may doas you please, and I will doas 
T please.” ‘Terrified at this threat, the 
ree man complied with his wishes; 
ut it is needless to say, that. like all 
the rest he was first deceived and then 
disappointed, Like the avaricious of 
all times and places, Cooke was practi- 
cally an Atheist. He seldom missed at- 
tending the sacramenteither at.Church 
or at home. How he conducted him- 
self in the latter case, the following 
jnetance will: illustrate :— 

‘*What are you rummaging that 
cupboard for?” said his hoasekeeper, 
Mus. Strundwick, one Sunday morn- 
jng. “ Why, Iam going to take the 
sacrament tq-day,” said Cooke, “ i'm 


as . 
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sure you stand in need of it, for your 
sins are many: but what are you rum- 
maging for?” ‘‘I want a bottle of 
wine that is in the cupboard.” “ Lord, 
sir, there is no bottle there, but one 
that must be nearly empty, as you 
have had it on tap this fortnight; 
surely you must have drunk it all out 
by this time.” ‘‘G—d d—n you, 
you bh—h of he!l, if it is drunk out, it 
is you and the other wicked b—h in 
the kitchen, that must have drank it, 
not [.” 

Housekeeper.—** Well, here it is; 
there is not above one glass in it.” 

Cooke.—** Very well; that one. glass 
will do for me. Bring me a small bit 
of bread and my large prayer-book. I 
am not going to Church; I shall ad- 
minister the sacrament to myself at 
home; and vou know, Bet, it saves 
my pocket; at Church 1 must pet a 
shilling in the plate.” 

** Ah! you wicked old rogue,” said 
Bet, “‘ it matters little whether you 
take it at home or at Church; for all 


the sacraments in the world will never. | 


ym a poor soul from going to the 
evil !” 

Cooke, after having been absolutely 
laid up but only a few days, having ar- 
ran a matters with his two executors, 
died on the 26th of August, 1811. 
His executors gave hima more decent 
funeral than he would have beey 
pleased to have known of before; in- 
deed, the mob who attended the pro- 
cession from his house at Pentonville 
to Islington Church-yard, spoke their 
minds very plainly on thissubjeet, nor 
did he go to his grave without the ex- 
ecrations of the multitude; some of 
the fair sex had provided themselves 
with rotten cabbage-stalks for the oc- 
casion, which they threw on the coffia 
when lowered into the grave, observ- 
ing, that as be was so fond of cabbage 
in his life-time, he should have some 
to take with him to the other world. 

One particular Mr. Chambesiaine 
seems to have omitted. Cooke was 
not like the general run of misers, 
lean, pale, and hagged ; but portly, 
fat, and rather of a florid complexien ! 
Thus his appearance only added to his 
hypocrisy; as to the outline of his 
figure, of this the engraver has prer 
served a good likeness, 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


FRANCE. 
INCE the invasion of this country 
by the allies, consisting of four 
or five considerable armies, the eyes of 
all Europe have been naturally attracted 
this way.—The declaration of the allies, 
(inserted in page 501 of our last num- 
ber,) induced great numbers of people 
to expect a speedy peace; but, though 
this has not taken place, almost every 
one will now suppose that what the 
French papers urge, as the cause of it, 
is a gross and scandalous libel upon the 
generosity and good faith of this nation 
as well as that of its allies. <‘* It was 
(say they) a declaration which is but a 
deceitful lure. It was on the 5th of 
December, in the evening, that the 
allies receiyed the acceptance of the 
Emperor of the French; it was on the 
7th, that they published, in the Frank- 
fort Gazettee, which city was their 
head-quarters, at that time, the famous 
declaration which they dated on the Ist. 
This is a certain fact ; the bare relation 
of which is sufficient to overturn all this 
shew of generosity and love of peace.” 
Agaies say the French papers, “ the 
allies speak of a just partition of power ; 
of natural limits, and that at a time 
when the Swedes desire to pass the Alps 
which separates them from Norway ; 
and when England pretends to keep 
some of the ports on the continent. 
Let us not fear to say it, what the allies 
profess is in pentradictschs to what they 
design... * After having themselves fix- 
ed the basis of peace, they have refused 
to sign it. This is a fact which is pro- 
ved to a demonstration ; they have not 
even attempted to deny it; people puz- 
zle themselves with conjectures on this 
strange policy; it is asked how it hap- 
pens, that what suited them five days 
earlier, no longer suited them five days 
later. It is suspected that they made 
their proposals only in the hope of 
seeing them rejeeted ; that the contrary 
having happened they are extremely 
embarrassed ; but that at the hazard of 
shewing their bad faith they have pre- 
‘ferred pursuing plans of conquest which 
they cherished, without speaking of 
them, to the signing of a peace, which 
they spoke of, without desiring it. 

It must be owned that one of the En- 
glish London papers, which spoke in 
rapturous terms of the magnanimity of 
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this declaration, and those of our mi- 
nisters in parliament, on the terms of 
peace, proposed to France, while other 
papers observed a profound silence on 
the subject, soon seemed to think it had 
been mis-led. It was therefore asked 
«« have the advisers of the Prince since 
altered their intentions, which the in- 
flammatory writings of their devoted 
agents would almost lead us to believe. 
If they have, let them fairly own the 
charge: if they have had courage to 
break the engagements and annul the 
promises made with the public, let 
them also have the courage of avowing 
it.””. This was asking too much ; though, 
as early as the 4th of this month, it was 
signified, that, if Austria was not com- 
pliant in the cabinet, she must be made 
so in the field.—But the reluctance, on 
the part of Austria, to come into the 
new terms, and to depart from those 
offered to France in the declaration is- 
sued at Frankfort, did not last long; 
for apparently, as a proof of this, when 
the Austrian forces and the rest of the 
allies passed the Rhine, and entered the 
French territory, they published ano- 
ther declaration, in which they did not 
take the least notice of the first, but 
oe 9 at as if no such declaration 
ad ever been made. All this while, 
most of the papers here, who seem to 
have been kept quite out of the secret, 
and the real views pursued, were in the 
daily habit of recommending the 
Bourbons; and even went ‘so far 
as to say, that the emperor of 
Austria had no objection to ‘their 
being again put upon the throne of 
France. “ If the allied armies,”’ said 
one of these prints, ‘‘ permit the white 
cockade to be displayed to the wishes of 
the inhabitants where ever they shall 
pass, they will meet with nothing but 
friends, und grateful hospitality: but, 
on the contrary, if other measures shall 
be adopted, they will, as soon as their 
sentiments shall be known, or even sus- 
pected, find the ashes of the dead rising 
up to inspire Frenchmen with new enet- 
gy. Inthe former case, the revolution 
will be finished before the beginning of 
next montli; and, in the latter, Europe 
is only at the beginning of the misfor- 
tunes with which she will be overwhelm- 
ed. Whoever knows the spirit of Irance, 
“ know that a Bourbon, with a white 
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flag and a proclamation, will do more 
execution than half a inillion of men.’* 

Yet, inspite of all these appearances, 
the oracular prints have again —— 
their ground, and forgetting all the for- 
mer pledges of the allies, which were 
to have been acted upon as soon as ever 
they had driven the French within the 
boundary of the Rhine, they now tell 
us it is not the cause of the Bourbons 
for which the allies are contending, but 
for the liberties of Europe ! and that 
the terms upon which the allies will 
treat with Bonaparte in right earnest 
are, ‘‘ that he shall give up all the for- 
tresses in France to be garrisoned by 
them till France shali have re-paid all 
the contributions levied upon Prussia 
and Austria!’ 

The conditions just mentioned being 
published by the Courier, a few evenings 
after their call for an explicit address, 
we may now be allowed to say, the 
allies have explained themselves with 
a witness! France thus threatened with 
political extinction is endeavouring to 
console herself under the idea, that, as 
Russia is exercising a kind of usurpa- 
tion over Austria, the latter being made 
acquainted with the real views of her 
northern ally will endeavour to counter- 
act them. Speaking of Austria, the 


Moniteur lately remarked, ‘* Within 
these twenty years France has conclu- 
ded four treaties of peace with this 
power, at Campo Formio, at Luneville, 


at an and at Vienna. At Campo 
Formio, Tyrol was conquered; the 
emperor at the head of that invincible 
army, before which Italy had fallen, 
was within thirty leagues of the capital: 
the French army of the Rhine was 
penetrating to the heart of the monar- 
chy ; Hungary, in a ferment, threaten- 
ed to separate from the capital; the 
victors offer peace ;—what were the con- 
ditions? Austria ceded Belgium and 
Lombardy, which were conquered, but 
she received in exchange Istria, Dal- 
matia, the Venetian Islands in the 
Archipelago, Cattaro, Venice, and the 
provinces of that republic on the left of 
the Adige. Thus Austria, though 
vanquished — Austria, invaded on all 
sides, found herself, after all her disas- 
ters, with a territory more considerable 
in extent and mere advantageously 
situated forher. Yet, in 1800, she again 
gave the signal for battle; we march; 
victory leads us again to the gates of 
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Vienna. What conditions does the 
Emperor Napoleon impose on her ?— 
the peace of Luneville. The treaty of 
Campo Formio is nearly confirmed, and 
France always attacked, always trium- 
phant, is never weary of being magna- 
nimous. Who does not remember, 
that in this memorable campaign, the 
Emperor Napoleon, after the victory 
of Marengo, honouring courage and 
misfortune, granted to M. de Melas a 
capitulation, by virtue of which 30,000 
Austrians passed, with their arms and 
baggage, through the middle of the 
French army! Assuredly he was not 
ignorant that these troops were going to 
reinforce tke Austrian army on the 
Adige, and yet they retreated across 
Italy without any obstacle. Let us 
comparé this capitulation of Alexandria 
with that of Dresden; the fate of M. 
de Melas with that of Marshal St. Cyr; 
and we shall see which party has shewn 
moderation in victory, and fidelity to 
its treaties !”’ 

In a word, in every war that has oc- 
curred within forty years past, the 
French appear to have proved that 
Russia has sought to aggrandize..her- 
self at Austria’s expense, and they as- 
sert that she still wishes to do it. And 
it is very pean asked, whether 
Austria really believes she can, as readi- 
ly free herself from the influence of 

ussia, as she has submitted to it? 
After all, nothing can sooner restore 
the independence of nations than peace, 
and this, notwithstanding all the reports 
to the contrary, may not be so far off 
as has been expected; and the follow- 
ing was said to have been the state of 
the negotiation accordipg to the latest 
intelligence :— 

« On the 6th instant, M. Caulin- 
court wrote an official note to M. de 
Metternick, expressing his surprise that 
he had not received passports to pro- 
ceed to head-quarters to sign the preli- 
minaries, to which his master, the em- 
aap and king, had agreed. To this 
1e received an answer, that the allied 
sovereigns had received notice that a 
minister of high distinction was ex- 
pected from England, and that no fur- 
ther progress could be made in the ne- 
otiation, till his arrival, of which M. 

aulincourt should have notice. Ac- 
cordingly he waits at Nancy, for the 
notice of Lord Castlereagh’s arriyal at 
head-quarters.’” 
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The despatch, as well as the sénce- 
rity of these negotiations, will very 
much depend upon the conduct of the 
French people, and their attachment to 
their present ruler, especially if (ac- 
cording to the latest accounts from the 
head-quarters of the allies) Bonaparte 
has succeeded in raising such numerous 
bodies of men on every point of attack, 
as to stop that very rapid advance 
which was expected. 

According to Lord Cathcart’s des- 
patches, of the 14th, an action had taken 
place between the French under Victor, 
and the Bavarians under General 
Wrede, in this the enemy’s cavalry, were 
victorious at first; but, being afterwards 
defeated, with considerable loss, be- 
tween Epinal and Nancy, they were 
obliged to retreat towards Luneville : 
thus it is said the whole extensive plain 
from the frontiers of Lorraine, Bur- 
gundy, and Champaigne, to Paris, is 
open to the allies, whose cavalry the 

rench allow to be so numerous as to 
represent clouds of armed men. Chalons 
sur Marne is now supposed will be the 
a? where the grand stand, if any, will 

e made by the French, to prevent the 
enemy from arriving at Paris, only 40 
leagues further. _Platoff has also had an 
affair between Epinal and Nancy, in 
which he was equally as successful as-the 
Bavarians ; and, notwithstanding all re- 
ports to the contrary, the allies are 
pressing forward from all quarters, and 
no human means seem to be left to op- 

them. 

At length, contrary to expectation, 
the Bourbons in this country have been 
persuaded to depart for the armies on the 
continent, The Duke of Angouleme 
embarked, at Falmouth, on Friday, the 
2ist, for the south of France, none 
knowing of his departure but the King 
and the Princess, his wife. Monsieur, 
the Duke of Berri, that he might meet 
with no-obstacles, took a post chaise, 
and was twice overturned in his jour- 
ney; and his Royal Highness, Monsieur, 
was no sooner able to put a foot to the 
ground from the gout, and to quit his 
bed, than he took his departure. 

SPAIN. 


The enemy in this country and its 
vicinity have been reduced to such a 
state of absolute impotence, that, since 
the victory of Lord Wellington, re- 


of 
he 


corded in our last number, nothin 
equal importance has occurred. 
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last despatches from his lordship came 
down to the 10th instant. They are 
dated St. Jean de Luz, January the 
Oth. It was not till the 3d, that the 
enemy, having collected a force on the 
Gave, drove in the British pickets, 
turned the right of General Buchan’s 
Portuguese brigade, and established two 
divisions on the heights of La Bastede.: 
On the 6th however ‘they were dislodg- 
ed, without loss on our side, by the third 
and fourth divisions, under Generals 
Picton and Cole, General Buchan’s 
Portugues brigade, and the cavalry un- 
der General Fane, and the British posts 
re-established in their former positions, 

What the enemy cannot affect by 
force, it seems they are endeavourin 
to obtain by intrigue. It is cuptel 
that Bonaparte, making a virtue of ne- 
cessity, has liberated the two Spanish 
Monarchs, Charles and Ferdinand, after 
first exacting from them a solemn oath 
that they will conclude a separate peace 
with him! A great deal has been said 
about the pre-engagements of the Cor- 
tes and the Spanish nation with this 
country.—Be this as it may, the libera- 
tion will inevitably divide the nation 
and of course weaken it, and particu- 
larly at a time when the Spanish govern- 
ment suffer persons belonging to them to 
libel the English, and exhibited a very 
unhandsome degree of suspicion, in 
wishing to get rid of the English garri- 
sons in Carthagena and Cadiz, though 
Lord Wellington has made it evident 
that the British troops in those places 
were sent there at the particular request 
of the Cortes. 

HOLLAND. 

The inactivity of the numerous cerps 
of Russians,. Prussians, and British, that 
have entered this country, is very hard 
to be accounted for, unless the season 
there has interrupted their operations ; 
for, éxcepting the taking of Breda, 
where very little resistance could be 
made, we have heared of nothing since 
but an affair between General Graham 
and ten or twenty thousand French, of 
whom, though defeated and driven back 
to Antwerp, nothing officially has been 
published.—On this occasion the Dutch 
papers stated the allies were under 
General Bulow, and the British troops 
formed the right wiag of the army. 
—The engagement was commenced 
either by the British, or in the quarter 
a 34 they were placed (probably by 

2 
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the enemy) who were driven back far 
beyond Dutch Brabant, and pursued 
towards Antwerp.—The opposition of 
the enemy is owned to have been severe, 
and the victory complete, circumstances 
which render the silence relative to the 
particulars so much the more unusual. 
The French were under General De- 
caen, and are represented as being 
mostly raw conscripts. 


SWEDEN. 


The Crown Prince still continues 
successful on the banks of the Elbe, 
and in Holstein; the French have been 
dislodged from every point but Ham- 
burgh. Gluckstadt, a place of great 
importance to the navigation of the 
Elbe, has been taken from the Danes, 
the British co-operating by water with 
the Swedes. The allied army has taken 
470 pieces of cannon since its entrance 
into Holstein; and thus, overwhelmed 
with numbers and cut off from any 
hopes of succour from France, the king 
of Denmark has been compelled to sign 
a disgraceful peace, after deferring it 
as long as possible, by an armistice 
twice renewed. The allies are now 
labouring at the destruction of the for- 
tress of Fredericksort, after which it is 
supposed the navigation of the Baltic 
and the Belt will be more free. Davoust 
has shut himself up in Hamburgh, 
where as usual with the allies when they 
come before French fortresses, they will 
be more prudently inclined to starve 
them out than to fight for their posses- 
sion. 

GERMANY. 


If, as it is now understood, the bare 
absence of the French is sufficient to 
give freedom to any country, Germany 
can now place herself upon a footing 
with the most favoured nations! The 
people in these countries are now busily 
employed in renewing and re-establishing 
their antient commercial relations, par- 
ticularly with Great Britain. The ar- 
mies of the allies have mostly left the 
German side of the Rhine to enter 
France, so that the burden of maintain- 
ing their vast numbers has also been 
hapily removed from German shoulders, 
and placed upon those of the French. 

Foreign-Office, Jan. 20. 

*¢ By accounts from Freyburg, dated 


the 9th, it appears that the Austrian 
army, besides the detachments in the 
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vallies of the Doubs and the Martigny, 
occupied Auncey, Mauteriot, near Be. 
sancon, Villeneul, Mollens, St. Umber 
and Schelstadt. 

‘¢ Count Wittgenstein was at Fort 
Louis, and his advanced parties exten- 
ded towards Nancy. 

«¢ Marmont, who occupied the pass 
of Kayserslautern, with the corps under 
his command, was menaced by the se- 
veral divisions of Blucher’s army, com- 
manded by D’York at Kussel, Zachen 
between Frankenstein and Neustadt, and 
St. Priest at Coblentz.” . 

It will be perceived that the govern- 
ment despatches do not afford us so late 
nor, by consequence, so gratifying infer- 
mation as the French papers. ‘The des- 
patches speak of several places near the 
frontiers which the allies had occupied ; 
but the French papers add to this list 
others, and those in the interior. The 
despatches place Marmont at Kayserslau- 
ten ; whereas, from the French accounts, 
we find he has since ‘* taken a po-~ 
sition on the Sarre,” at least thirty miles 
in the rear: and, again, the despatches 
say nothing of Victor’s having been dri- 
ven across the Vosges, and followed, as 
far as Rambervillers, by the allied light 
cavalry. 

DENMARK. 


Foreign-Office, Jan. 25, 1814. 


Mr. Thornton signed, with the Danish 
plenipotentiary, on the 14th inst. a de- 
finitive treaty of peace and alliance be- 
tween his Majesty and the King of Den- 
mark :— 


** All conquests to be restored, ex- 
cept Heligoland. 

** Prisoners of war, on both sides, to 
be released. 

«© Denmark to join the allies with 
10,000 men, if England will give a sub- 
sidy of four hundred thousand pounds 
in the year 1814. : 

«« Pomerania to be ceded by Sweden 
to Denmark, in lieu of Norway. 

« Stralsund still to continue a depot 
for English produce. 

«© Denmark to do all in her power to 
abolish the slave-trade. 

«« England to mediate between Den- 
mark and the other allies.’’ 

Three treaties have been signed in all, 
viz. the above, and one between Den- 
mark and Sweden, and another with 
the three powers in conjunction. 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


COVENT-GARDEN. 
Harlequin and the Swans; or, the 
Bath of Beauty. 

. pantomimes, of late years, 

have even deserved descriptions, 
except “ Mother Goose,’’? which was 
made up of a whimsical but intelligible 
story, and diversified with numerous 
laughable incidents. ‘* The Bath of 
Beauty” has rather more of the old 
character of pantomime than some re- 
cent ones; but it is -yet a medley, 
though not a disagreeable one. Har- 
lequin, (BotoGNa,) who appears first 
as a Hermit, receives his miagical pow- 
ers from Winifred, a fairy, (Miss 
Woreman,) and is introduced to the 
court of King Maximo Rotundo, (Nor- 
MAN, afterwards Clown,) who is dis- 
tinguished by his obesity, and his cour- 
tiers by their noses, as the round bellies 
and longheads were in the two rival 
farces of last season. A second Harle- 
quin appears, (ELLaR,) who is commis- 
sioned by Glow Glimmer, a fire goblin. 
After a vast variety of adventures at 
Bath, Bristol, Cheltenham, Highgate, 
and. London, and many imminent dan- 
gers and fudicrous escapes, in the 
manner of pantomimes, the Hermit 
Harlequin is finally wedded to Zoe, the 
columbine, through the particular in- 
terposition of the Fairy, at the Well at 
St. Winifred. 

The tricks and transformations were 
pretty numerous, and some of them 
were tolerably amusing. ‘The trans- 
forming the buts, pots, and barrels, in 
the alehouse-garden, into many 
marching soldiers, was a diverting dis- 
play of Grimatpi’s powers. The 
chopping up Harlequin in the cauldron, 
the nailing the separated limbs against 
the wall, and the restoration to life of 
the whole body, was very cleverly ma- 
naged. ‘The performances of the Jn- 
dian Jugglers were successfully cari- 
catured by Gruimatpi’s appearing to 
swallow a sword of a most immense 
size; and his duet with an enermous 
_oister, supposed to have been ‘ crossed 
in love,” though so ridiculous that it 
could find its place only in a panto- 
mime, had a certain sort of pleasant 
absurdity in it, that procured it a good 
reception. Some of the scenery is cre- 
ditable to the artists. In the swan-pool, 
a torrent of real water is introduced, 


so 


which gushes over a painted cascade, 
The effect would be almost as good 
without this, which is a much inferior 
thing to the aquatic exhibitions of Sad- 
ler’s Wells. ‘The view of the Strand- 
bridge is not well conceived. The 
scene of the pillar of Europe is showy, 
and serves to = ai forward a procession 
of both sexes in the military uniforms, 
and bearing tablets inscribed with the 
names of the chief heroes, and of the 
principal battles fought by the Euro- 

ean powers allied against France. 

his is succeeded by“a representation of 
the Horse Guards, as that edifice was 
illuminated on the last rejoicings. The 
whole concludes with the magnificent 
Temple of Winifred, where Harlequin’s 
wedding takes place, with — 
dancing and music. Master WILLIAMs 
had a song, which was not so well ada 
ted to his juvenile voice as his air in 
“* For England, lio!’ which gained him 
much applause. Though no great 
merit can be assigned to this pantomime, 
it was not greatly deficient in incident 
and vivacity ; and, for a first representa- 
tion, the machinery was worked with 
much skill. 

Mr. Kemble’s Re-appearance. 

Tus took place on Saturday evening 
the 15th instant, after an absence of two 
years.—Coriolanus, was the character 
he appeared in, one of mere declama- 
tion,—but whish, in his hands, was made 
to assume new and highly-interesting 
features. When he entered the stage 
he was welcomed, not with those un- 
meaning acclamations, which mere cu- 
riosity would furnish, but with a warmth 
of greeting which enthusiastic admira- 
tion could alone supply. The whole pit 
rose with one accord, gave three cheers, 
waved their hats and handkerchiefs, and 
continued their plaudits for more than 
five minutes. The boxes and galleries 
were equally active, and the shouts ofa 
great majority of the house were pro-’ 
tracted so long, that many persons, ac- 
tuated with the same feelings of respect 
and pleasure, became impatient to hear 
the commencement of bis performance. 
Mr. Kemsie was much affected, and 
contrasting, as he must have done, the 
scene before him with that, which 
once, in a moment of O. P. tumult met 
his eye, in that same house, he must 
have been, to use the words of dufidius 
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‘ta God, or something worse than 
man,”’ sould he have witnessed it with- 
out emotion. 

But the best, the noblest, compliment 
of all, was that which was paid him in 
the second act. At the close of the ora- 
tion, Menentus, expressing his joy at 
again seeing Cortolanus, says— 

« Welcome: 

A curse begin at every root of’s heart 

That is not glad to see thee.” 

‘These words were instantly applied 
by the whole house to the retum of 
Mr. Kensie, and were honoured with 
several ecstatic rounds of applause, the 
character and meaning of which it was 
impossible to mistake. —These, however, 
were not all the honours he was destined 
to receive. 

An incident, something like what has 
occasionally taken place in continental 
theatres, occurred. From one of the 

rivate boxes, on the Prince’s side, a 
sind of chaplet, witha scrollappended to 
it, was thrown on the stage, just before 
the actor, which gave an additional and 
interesting splendour to his re-appear- 
ance. He was evidently much affected 
by the unexampled welcome which he 
received, and acknowledged it with a 
becoming grace and dignity. On no 
occasion have we ever seen him in 


better health, beiter spirits, more acti- 


vity and energy, or more truly identi- 
fying himself with the cheracter of 
which he attempted the representation. 
Ai first, some of his speeches were deli- 
vered in a2 hurried manner, which, 
though they failed to shew the perfec- 
tion of the actor, strongly marked the 
gratitude of the man. But he was very 
soon himself, and we could almost ven- 
ture to say, more than his former self; 
and the character of the haughty, ari:- 
tocratic Roman wes represented in a 
style equal, if not superior, to every 
former attempt. Mr. KemsBze has since 
performed Macbeth and Cato with 
equal success. 

DRURY-LANE. 

Harlequin Harper; or, a Jump 

Jrom Japan. 

This piece, like almost every other 
entertainment of the kind, consisted 
in nothing but a few stale tricks and 
extravagant jumps. In a piece of this 
sort, it may be undersiood lawful to 
introduce any thing, or any animal, 
which may contribute to the amuse- 
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ment of the good folks who visit the 
theatre during this period of festivity 
and fun. It was, perhaps, on this ac- 
count that a dog was introduced, who 
got into and out of a box, at the word 
of command; opened a window and 
looked out ; lifted up his right paw and 
his left ; put his head in a French horn; 
and, finally, fired off a pistol that was 
fixed to a stool for that purpose. 

It is not usual to be very severe in 
the criticisms of a pantomime, as its 
pretensions are supposed to be confined 
to the moderate object of pleasing chil- 
dren of various ages from 6 years old to 
60. A few splendid scenes, a little 
lively dancing, with a due proportion 
of absurd antics and ludicrous tricks, 
seem all the ingredients that are neces- 
sary or that are. expected. These, 
however, the public have a right to 
look to; but the pantomime at this the- 
atre was one of the dullest that we 
ever recollect to have seen. Notning, in- 
deed, could surpass the gorgeous splen- 
dour of two or three of the scenes, parti- 
cularly the grand Hall of Harmony, which 
was the finale: at the same time the most 
lethargic fancy might have given birth 
to more amusing and fantastic oddities. 
In order to produce the usual quantity 
of laughter, such tricks as the following 
were resorted to :—a man’s head is, beeke 
with a cricket-bat, three other men are 
thrust into a beer-barrel, the clown is 
devoured by a large cat, and a dog is 
brought on the stage, and by means of 
fierce looks and stern tones is terrified 
through a series of evolutions, such as 
locking out of window, jumping into the 
prompting-hole anc back again, &c. 
Good-natured as the audience were, this 
was too much for their patience; their 
indignation became so alarming, as to 
make us tremble for the fate of the 
piece, and we have no doubt will have 
the eilect of closing for ever the thea- 
tric career of this canine performer. 
Harmony, however, was restored in a 
few minutes by the singing of Master 
Barnet, who gave the song of ‘ Aber- 
cromby”’ with much prettiness and 
skill. There were two other incidents 
which caused much merriment: 2 
figure, dressed in French unifom, and 
intended to represent Bonaparte, 
marched up and down with much pomp 
before a file of soldiers; by his side 
strutted a child, enveloped likewise in 
regimentals, and no doubt quite a9 
warlike as his proto-type the king of 
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Rome. The allusion was caught with following Air and Glee, which were 


great uickness, and was much ap- 
piauded. The other incident is not 
entirely new, but we believe has not 
been put in practice since the days of 
Mepea and per kettle. The Clown, 
who. os we have hinted, was devoured 
by 2 cat, was taken piecemeal from its 
mouth, and, by the help of mortar and 
trowel, was dove-tailed, and recreated 
wiih the must perfect accuracy. 

The music of the piece was in some 
paris pretty, but it was too feeble for 
theatric effect. 


Narensky, or The Road to’Yaraslof. 

The plot of this comic opera has, 
as is now but too common in such 
attempts, no feature of novelty to re- 
commend it. MNarensky, who is ena- 
moured with Eliza, the daughter of 
Samoylof, is pursued by both, on the 
road to Yaroslef, under an impression 
that some misfortune hath befallen him. 
They arrive at the house of Melof, 
the Postmaster, from whom they gather 
the tidings that such a had passed 
in that route. In pursuance of this in- 
telligence, they continue their endea- 
yours, and are taken as captives by a 
band of robbers, and hurried into a 
cave, where Narensky had been pre- 
viously confined. Upon seeing his be- 
loved Eliza and her gaflant father, he 
privately reselves to liberate them, if 
possible, and eventually succeeds, by 
the intervention of Demetrief, a brother 
officer, whose interpusition and success 
borders somewhat upon the marvellous : 
but the felicitous consequence is, that 
the lovers are made happy; for the 
Cupids of the Drama seldom leave 
their votaries in ultimate misery, and 
especially when a soldier’s fate is inter- 
woven in the bustle! 

There is 2 minor plot, in which 
Alexey and Evania are the principals ; 
and they are jovers also, though of a 
coarser species: but the completion of 
their connubial endeavours is thwarted 
by Ormanschikof, an old blockhead, 
who is insane enough to woo Evania 
for a wife ; and he Is seconded in this 
attempt, to abuse the institutes of nature, 
by Melof, the damsel’s father: but 
the God of Love is triumphant likewise 
in this instance. 

The music (which was by Messrs. 
Braham and Reeve) has nothing very 
admirable to recommend it, except the 


both composed by Mr. Braham. 
SONG. 
In that cottage my father long dwelt, 
Till cali’d the proud foe to repel, 
With a heart that each keen passion felt 
He bade his companions farewell ; 
While in distance he echo’d the sound, 
A sound I shall ever deplore,— 
Farewell! Farewell ! 
Alas! I shall ne’er see him more ! 
Shouts of victory honour’d the day 
When bravely in battie he fell, 
Far, far from his village away, 
Where he bade hiscompanions farewell , 
While in distance he echo’d the sound, &c. 


TRIO. 
Love binds the brow of youth with flowers, 
That fade and loose their sweetness ; 
With pleasure wings the happy hours. 
And ne’er suspects their fleetness ; 
Tho’ bloom and fragrance leave the flowers, 
Their charms returning never, 
Tho’ fled the transient happy hours, 
Yet love remains for ever. 


Our readers will perceive, by the spe- 
cimen of the poetry which accompanies 
these remarks, that the favoured bard- 
ling who has been permitted to pro- 
duce this Russian spectacle, is not more 
eminently gifted with due figures of 
the imagination than the sombre Lau- 
reat himself! He can be a descent 
manufacturer of rhymes, when the 
subject requires no sprinkling of wit, 
as, nearly, any one can, who hath been 
methodically educated; bui any mani- 
festation of genius is wholly and total! 
beyond the grapple or adoption of their 
capacities! One rhyming animal hath 
got a tender muse, (id est, an amatory 
wench, who steals her points of think- 
ing from Tibudlus and Petrarch; and 
her bits of sensual salt from basia se- 
cundi.) Another hath got an accom- 
modating Muse of Mammon; or, in 
plainer language, a maudlin wench, 
crossed from the true Parnassian breed, 
who can become an eager purchaser, 
when a commodity of plaudits are on 
sale in the Auction-Mart, of the criti- 
cal dealers in counterfeit renown; tothe 
ephemeral injury of those lofty spirits, 
who scorn such unworthy and unwar- 
rantable practices. 

The author, who need not 
hisname by sound of trumpet, should 
hold himself eternally indebted to Mr. 
Branam, who stept, as it were, 


« In the deadly, imminent breach,” 
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between him and theatrical perdition ; 
as he contrived to charm away the de- 
mon of disapprobation, whenever the 
opular monster began to exhibit the 
rst movements of an overture to his 
general displeasure. 

The picee was announced for repre- 
sentation; yet we do not think that it 
will prove very eminently attractive. 

Goldsmith’s comedy of She Stoops to 
Conquer having been lately performed, 
Mr. TokELy, who, afew evenings since, 
made his debut on these boards, as 
Robin Roughhead, supported the cha- 
racter of Tony Lumpkin. The counie- 
nance of Mr. Tokely is of that almost 
unmeaning description, which the mind 
often, but most unjustly, associates with 
its ideas of rustic life. He is of short 
stature, and his figure very far from 
prepossessing. The part which he as- 
sumed, last night, is drawn with great 
felicity. It is a fine satire on that mode 
of education, which leaves the “ young 
*squire’? to the care of his grooms, 

- while all that is valuable for the conduct 
of humar: lifeis neglected. Tony Lump- 
kin exhibits every vice which may be 
expected from the adoption of such a 
system. He hates his mother; and, as 
is always the case with spoiled children, 
directs most of his tricks against her,— 
despises every thing that savours of re- 
spectability,—is enamoured of low com- 
SS learns, what alone is to be 
earned from such a connexion, paltry 
deceit and miserable cunning. ‘These 
characteristics, blended with the vulga- 
rity and arch-humour of Tony, render it 
very difficult to describe, faithfully, the 
being which the poet has drawn. ‘Those 
whom we have lately seen in the cha- 
racter have confined themselves to a 
mere delineation of its rudeness,—and 
we are sorry we cannot absolve Mr. 
Tokely from this error, On almost 
every occasion he introduced the 
grimace aiid antics of a complete clown ; 
but he very rarely gave any idea of 
the dry and sarcasti¢ humour which 
ought to accompany the delivery of 
many of his observations. Should Mr. 
Tokely perform the character again, 
he would do well to recollect, that 
Tony Lumpkin, though rough and un- 
educated, is not exactly “ferus nature.” 
He is supposed to have lived with his 
relatives, and, consequently, to have 
had some communication with them. 
This reflection, as Mr. Hardcastle and 
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the two young ladies are drawn with 
very amiable characters, may teach 
him the propriety of omitting a number 
of contortions and gambols, which, in 
pantomime, might be amusing enough, 
but are here quite misplaced. — The 
broadness of Mr. Tokely’s acting plea- 


sed many of the holiday visitors; and,” 


in afew instances, he evinced traits of 
humour, which deserved and received 
the applause of the more cool and dis- 
passionate part of the audience. We 
were generally gratified by Mrs. Da- 
vison’s performance of Miss Hard- 
castle ; but we are of opinion, that, in 
her two first scenes with Young Mar- 
low, when she personrates the bar-maid, 
she was wrong in adopting a low and 
vulgar pronunciation. Mariow’s heart 
is touched, because he discavers, in an 
humble situation, 2 woman, not only 
of singular beauty, but of singular me- 
rit. Sucha discovery is sufficient to 
interest the feelings of any man of sen- 
sibility. —Mrs. Sparks, as Mrs. Hard- 
castle, delineated the character, through 
all its ramifications, with great success. 
The old jady’s love of vanity was pour- 
trayed with truth, in her scene with 
Hastings; and her adjuration of the 
supposed highwayman, when she 
imagines the life of her amiable Tony 
to be in danger, calls for peculiar praise. 
She here kept a nice equipoise between 
the solemn andthe ludicrous ;—without 
shewing any indication of mirth herselt, 
she taught her auditors to laugh most 
heartily. 
THE OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Tuis elegant little theatre, situated 
in Wych-street, which, it will be recol- 
lected,. opened last summer, under the 
title of the Little New Drury-lane 
Theatre, and was prematurely closed 
by an order from the Lonp CHAMBER- 
LAIN, was opened by the above name 
on Monday last, with the melo-drama, 
** Blood will have Blood,” a piece in 
which is blended no small share of the 
excellence of the regular Drama, with 
all the diversity of incident, that so 
irresistibly fixes the attention in the 
speechless eloquence of Ballet Action. 
It was received by a crowded auditory 
with repeated plaudits, and the perfor- 
mance experienced a highly flattering 
reception. 

The interior of the building has un- 
dergone an entire change. ‘The stage 
is materially enlarged, and the scenery 
and decorations considerably improved. 
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BooKsELLeRs, as well as to Literature in 


As this Department will le of great Importance to AuTHoRS and 


general, it is requested that 


Notices of Works may be forwarded as early as possible (free of Postage), 


which will be regularly inserted. 
ASTRONOMY. 


aes Teiescope, for the Year 
1814; being a Complete Guide 
to the Almanack. 

The ‘Telescope of Time is intended 
to afford much interesting and 
useful Information, and is divided 
into four distinct Parts; viz. The 
First Part contains an explanation of 
Saint's Days and Holidays, including 
Biographical Sketches of eminent Per- 
sons, and Notices of Rites and Cus- 
toms now existing, or long since 
obsolete; with many other curious 
particulars. Tle Second comprises 
Astronomical Occurrences in every 
Month, and details the various Phe- 
nomena of the Celestial Bodies; in- 
cluding a Popular View of the Solar 
System. This Part will form a very 
agreeable Companion to the Observa- 
tory, and will serve to direct a youth- 
ful mind to the study of Astronomy. 
The Third consists of a Diary of Na- 
ture, which includes Rematks on the 
Migration and Re-appearance of the 
Feathered Tribe, the Progress of Ve- 
getation, and the Labours of the 
Husbandman. Characteristic Anec- 
dotes are interspersed, of the manners 
and habits of the animal creation; 
and the whole is enlivened by descrip- 
tive sketches from the best modern 
poets. The Fourth is appropriated to 
Meteorological Remarks, in which 
rules are given for predicting the 
changes of the weather, as indicated 
by the different appearances of the 
atmosphere, as well as by animals and 
vegetables. To the whole is prefixed 
a General Introduction, illustrative of 
Astronomical and other Terms usually 
occurring in Almanacks. Accom- 
panied by twelve Descriptive Wood 
Cats, of the different Months, engrav- 
ed by Mr. Clenneil. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 12mo. 
9s, 

BOTANY. 


Flora America Septentrionali, or 6 


a Systematic Arrangement and De- 
scription of the Plants of North Ame- 
nea. By F. Pursh. 2 vols.  8vo. 
plain, 86s. coloured, 21.12s.6d. 
UniversaL Mag. Vor. XXI. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Memoirs, &c. &c. of General Mo- 
reau. By J. Phillippart, Esq. 8vo, 


14s. 

The Historical and Literary Me- 
moirs and Anecdotes of the Baron de 
Grimm and Diderot. vol. 3 and 4, 
Q8s. 

EDUCATION. 

The Elements of Dutch Conversa- 
tion; with Easy and Familiar Dia-~ 
logues: in Dutch and English. To 
which are added, Dutch Idioms and 
Letters. 12mo. $s.6d. 

Dutch Grammar, with Practical 
Exercises; containing, also, a Voca- 
bulary of Dialogues, ldioms, and Let- 
ters. By J. B. D'Hasendonek, M.A, 
12mo. 6s. 

HISTORY. 

The History of Greece. By Wm. 
Mitford, Esq. 8 vols. 8vo. 41.4s. 

The Edinburgh Annual Register, 
for 1811. Volume IV. 2Parts. Svo, 
Q4s. 

LAW. 

Natrative respecting the various 
Bills which have been Framed, for 
regulating the Law of Bankruptcy in 
Scotland; with Observations con- 
nected with that Subject. s.6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Letters addressed to his Grace the 
celebrated Duke of Piccadilly. By an 
eminent Royal Physician. 2s.6d. 

Narrative of the most Remarkable 
Events which occurred in and near 
Leipzig, immediately before, during, 
and subsequent to, the sanguinary 
Series of Engagements between the 
Allied Armies and the French, from 
Oct. 14th to the 19th, 1818. Trans- 
lated from the German. 5s. 

A Guide to Holland; being a 
Journal of a Tour from London, , 
through Holland, and thence along 
the left Bank of the Rhine, from its 
Mouth in Holland to Mayence. 12mo, 


‘Laura Valchuet: a Tale for Ado- 


lescence. 12mo. 5s. 
Familiar Scenes, Histories, and Re- 
flections. 12mo. 3s.6d. 
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Stower’s Printer’s Price-Book ; con- 
taining ‘the Master Printer’s Charges 
to the Trade, for printing Works of 
various Descriptions, &c. 8vo. 18s. 

Something concerning Nobody; 
with 14 Caricature Etchings. cr. 7s. 
or coloured, Qs. 

Grant's Tlioughts on the Origin and 
Descent of the Gael; with an Account 
of the Picts, Caledonians, and Scots. 
8vo. 16s. 

Quelques Détails sur le Général 
Moreau, et ses derniers Moments, 
suivis d'une courte notice Biogra- 
phiphique. Par Paul de Svinine. 
18mo. 5s.6d. 

Loranier. A Tale. 12mo. 5s. 

Posthumous Parcdies, and other 
Pieces. Composed by several of our 
most celebrated Poets, but not pub- 
lished in any former Edition of their 
Works. cr. 6s. 

An Appeal to the Allies and the 
English Nation in Behalf of Poland. 
2s. 

Grenfell’s Observations on the Ex- 
pediency and Facility of a Copper 
Coinage of Uniform Weight and a 
Standard Value. Is. 

Instructive Narratives from Real 
Life, or a Father's Advice to his 
Daughter. 12mo. 6s. 

The Schoo! for Wits, or Cream 
of the Jests. Selected by R. We- 
witzer. 12mo. 6s. 

Lawrence's Remarks upon the Syste- 
matical Classification of Manuscripts, 
adopted by Griesbach in his Edition 
of the Greek Testament. 8vo. 5s. 

The Pocket Companion to the Law 
of Bills of Exchange, Promissory 
Notes, Checks, Drafts, &c. &c. To 
which is added, Tables of the Stamp 
Duties, &c. &c. By the Editor of the 
Legal and Literary Journal, and In- 
dependent Review. 2s.6c. 

. The Ecclesiastical Supremacy of 
the Crown, proved to be the Common 
Law of England. 3s.6d. 


MILITARY. 

A Treatise on the Defence of For- 
tified Places. By M.Camot. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Lieut.-Col. 
Baron de Montalembert. 8vo. 9s. 


MEDICAL AND SURGICAL, 


Reece's Practical Treatise on the 
Beneficial Effects of the Gratiola Of- 
ficinalis, in Nervous and Organic Dis- 
eases of the Lungs. 2s. 
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Baynton's Account of a successful 
Method of treating Diseases of the 
Spine, with Observations. 8vo. 5s.6d. 


NOVELS. 


Patronage. By Maria Edgeworth, 
4 vols. 28s. 

The Splendour of Adversity: a 
Domestic Story. 3 vols. 15s. 


By Mrs. Meeke. 4 


Conscience. 
vols. 
Aubrey Stanhope. By J. Harvey. 
3 vols. 15s. 
POETRY. 


Carmen Triumphale for the Com- 
mencement of the New Year, 1814. 
By R. Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat. 
3s.6d. 

Sortes Horatiane: a Poetical Re- 
view of Poetical Talent, &c. &c.; 
with Notes. 12mo. 6s.6d. 

The Powers of Britain. 1s. 

Moonlight: a Poem, by Edward 
Lord Thurlow; with several Copies 
of Verses. By Lord Chancellor 
Thurlow. 4to. 5s. 

Leipsick, or Germany restored. By 
J. B. Trotter, Esq. 3s.6d. 

Chalcographimania, or the Portrait 
Collector and Printseller’s Chronicle; 
a bhumorons Poem. 8vo. 10s.G6d. 

The Bower of Bliss; with other 
amatory Poems. 8vo. 8s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. 


Letters addressed to Lord Liverpool 
and the Parliament, on the Prelimi- 
naries of Peace. 


RELIGION. 


Two Discourses, designed for the 
Use of Servants, wherein their Duties 
are explained and enforced by Pre- 
cepts and Examples drawn from the 
Holy Bible. 

Rudge’s Sermen on the Portion of 
Scripture appointed for the Epistle 
for Trinity Sunday. 1s.6d. 

Ainger’s Farewel Discourse, de- 
livered in the Parish Church of Bec- 
cles, Suffolk, Oct. 10, 1813. 1s. 


Parker's Discourses on Subjects re- 
Jating to Zeal, Practice, Faith, and 
Hope, delivered at the Unitarian 
Chapel, High Street, Stockport. 
12mo. 4s.6d. 

Collyer’s Sermon, delivered at 
Salter’s Hall, Cannon Street, Jan, 2, 
1814. Is. 
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Tables of Scripture Lessons, for 
the Use of, Families. 6d. 

The Bible, in its authorized Ver- 
sion, very different from the Hebrew 
Original, stated in a Letter to the 
Most Rev. the Lord Archbishop of 
Canterbury, &c. &e. By G. S. 
Clarke, D.D. 1s. 

Watkin'’s Family Instructor, or a 
regular Courseef Scripture Readings. 
3vols. 12m0. 24s. 

A Letter to Dr. Gregory; being an 


The late Weather. 
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Attempt to explain the Term Uni- 
tarian. By John Tullagar. 1s.6d. 
Au Historical Sketch of the Doc- 
trines and Opinions of the various 
Religions in the World. To which is 
added, a View of the Evidences of 
Christianity, and of the Reformation. 
By the Rey. David Williams, A.M. 


9s.6d. 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Picture of London for 1814. 
18mo. 6s.6d. 
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HISTORICAL 


THe WEATHER. 

PEMIE late frost was ushered in by a 

fog, which, for its density and 
duration, has seldom been equailed, 
This begun about five in the evening 
of Moray, Dec. 27th, about two hours 
before Lord Castlereagh set out from 
London on his way to embark for the 
continent. Happily his lordship pro- 
ceeded on his journey without inter- 
ruption; it was not so with the Prince 
Regent, who, intending to pay a visit 
to the Marquis of Salisbury, at- Hat- 
ficeid House, was obliged to return 
back to Carleton House, after one of 
his out-riders had fallen into a ditch, 
on this side of Kentish Town, and 


whichsho:texcarsion occupied several 


houls. Mr. Croker, of the Admiralty, 
also wishing to proceed on a visit 
northward, wandered in the dark se- 
veral hours, without making. more 
than three or four miles progress.—It 
has been remarked, that the winter of 
1705, nineteen years since, was marked 
by much the same circumstances as 
the present—foggy nights, so dense 
that torches were obliged to be ysed — 
coals 4s. the bushel—garden roots ex- 
tremely dear, and bread low in price, 
9d. In this latter article the parallel 
no longer holds good, because bread 
has risen every week since the frost 
set in, and is now upwards of 1s. 1d. 
per quartern. Besides, there is no- 
thing in the memory of man to equal 
the late fall of snow, which, after se- 
veral shorter intervals, continued in- 
cessantly for 48 hours, and this too 
after the ground was covered witha 
condensation, the result‘of nearly four 
weeks continued frost. Almost the 
whole of the time the wind blew con- 
tinually from the north and north-east, 


CHRONICLE. 


and was intensely cold. A short thaw 
also, which scarcely lasted one day, 
only rendered the state of the streets 
so much the worse. Hence the mass 
of snow and water became so thick, 
that it was with difficulty that hack- 
ney-coaches, with an additional horse, 
and other vehicles, could plough their 
way through. Almost all kinds of 
trades and callings, carried on in the 
streets, have been stopped, which has 
considerably increased the distresses 
of the lower orders. Few carriages, 
even stages, could trayel on the roads, 
which, even about town seemed desert- 
ed. From many buildings, icicles, 
full a yard and a half long, were seen 
suspended. The house water-pipes 
were all frozen, whence it became ne- 
cessary to have plugs in the streets 
for the supply of all ranks of people. 
The Thames, from J.ondon bridge to 
Blackfriars, was for nearly a fortnight 
completely blocked up at ebb tide. 
The guard who accompanied the 
Leeds nail was obliged to leave the 
high road, and with such assistance as 
he could get, drag the bag upwards of 
forty miles across fields.—In many 
places where the road is low, the 
snow had. drifted higher than the 
coaches, and this no further off than 
Finchley Common. On Bagshot Heath 
there was acomplete stoppage. Jt was 
the same about Esher and Cobham. 
By employing about fifty labourers, 
the Windsor coach got through the 
snow at Colubrook, about sixteen feet 
deep. The coaches on the western 
road. remained stationary. in several 
places. Lower down, at Maidenlead- 
lane, the snow has drifted to double the 
former depth; and between Twyford 
and Readingit has drifted in mountaias. 
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With respect to the report of the Exe- 
ter mail having been lost, there is no 
hews on the subject. There was also 
a report that the Chester mail was lost, 
but no accident to it bad occurred. 
There was a strong report also, thatthe 
Portsmouth mail had gone off the 
road, and was precipitated down the 
declivity between Godalming and 
Liphook, called ‘* The Devil's Punch- 
bowl;” but there seems to be no foun- 
dation for the report. The middle 
north road is impassable as near as 
Highgate- hill. 

The mail was dispatched from Fal- 
mouth at three o'clock in the morning ; 
after travelling with much difficulty 
through the snow, they were not able 
to reach the second stage before ten 
o'clock, though only twenty-four miles, 
where the guard proceeded with the 
mail on horseback, accompanied by a 
guide, but, after many hours fruitless 
attempts, they were obliged to return, 
and the show continuing to fall, the 
country was so covered, there was. no 
possibility of proceeding till the Sun- 
day morning, and then it was only ef- 
fected by the guard and assistants car- 
rying the bags on footéver the frozen 
snow, at great risk of being over- 
whelmed in the drifts, Which at that 
time continued to fall. ‘They reached 
Exeter on Monday, having been nearly 
seven days on the road between Fal- 
mouth,and Exeter, from whence the 
bags were -forwarded on to London ; 
and again were with much difficulty 
got through th€ snow between Brid- 
port and Derchester. 

The Cornwall quarter sessions were 
obliged to be adjourned, the impassa- 
bility of the roads having prevented 
many of the grand jury from attend- 
ing. ae 

The following are only a few of the 
casualties, which have been the’con- 
sequences of this severe weather. 

A respectable weil dressed man was 
found lying in the road leading from 
Longford to Upham, frozen to death. 
The deceased turned out to be a Mr, 
Apthorne, a grazier, at Coltsworth, 
He had lett Hounslow at dusk on Mon. 
day evening, after having drank to- 
lerably freeiy, and proposed to go that 
night to Marlow. His horse was found 
in afield on the road side, and had 
evidently been down, therefore it is 


[January 


supposed the deceased was somewhat 
stunned and unable to assist himself. 
He had property to the amount of Gol. 
in his pockets, besides a watch and 
pocket book, and some memorandums, 
which led to the discovery of who he 
was. 

On his return from Wakefield mar- 
ket, Mr. Husband, of Holroyd Hall, 
was found frozen to death, within Lit- 
tie more than an hundred yards of the 
house of his nephew, with whom he 
resided. 

Seven boys were drowned in the 
Trent, by the breaking of the ice, on 
which they had imprudently ventured 
before it was sufficiently strong. The 
accident happened about 200 yards 
above Wiiford-boat, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Nottingham. 

Mary Wellar, wife of Wm. Wellar, 
labourer of Tenterden, was found 
frozen to death in the snow. 

A poor man, usually carrying sieves 
about the country, was discovered a 
short distance from Guildford, nearly 


frozen to death; and on being taken- 


toa house in the neighbourhood, he 
shortly after expired. 

Mr. Chapman, organist, and master 
of the central. schcol at Andover, 
Hants, was frozen to death on Tuesday, 
near Wallop, in that county.—Young 
Monk, whilst driving one of Allen's 
stage-coaches, was thrown off the box 
over a lump of frozen snow near Rei- 
gate, and killed on the spot.—Such has 
been the severity of the weather, that 
a person who lives at Havant, caught 
71 dozen of larks in the course of one 
day, in springs. 

Shrewsbury, Jan. 15.—Last week, 
several of the West Middlesex militia, 
who_ had volunteered for foreign ser- 
vice, were frozen to death ou their 
march from Nottingham. The unfor- 
tunate men had been drinking till they 
were intoxicated, and, laying by the 
road side, slept—never to wake 
again ! 

Whitehaven, Jan. 14.—We have had 
a very intense frost for about a week, 
which seems likely to continue. From 
its gradual progress, it reminds people 
of that which commenced on the 25th 
of December, 1784, and continued till 
the 22d of February following. A 
heavy snow fell here in the night of 
Sunday last, and early yesterday morn- 
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ing, which was preceded by a violent 
burst of thunder. 

Liverpool. Jan. 17.—We have now 
had three weeks of the most rigorous 
frost which bas been remembered in 
this country for a great number of 
years. On Friday, Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer stood at 15 degrees (17 be- 
low the freezing point) at the Athe- 
pzum; in the country it was, no 
doubt, much lower. Such a quantity 


of ice has been accumulated in the 
Mersey, that boats could not pass over. 
Almost every kind of labour performed 
without doors is nearly at a stand. 


Edinburgh, Jan. 15.—T he frost con- 
tinues intense, and the fall of snow has 
been so deep in the southern parts of 
the country, that the different mails 
have arrived with difficulty, and much 
beyond their usual time. 


Aberdeen, Jan. 12.—For these few 
days we have had avery severe aud 
constant frost, with the thermometer, 
during the night, sometimes so low as 
eight degrees. The weather has otber- 
wise been fine and seasonable. 


Dublin, Jan. 13.—From the uncom- 
mon depth of the snow, the streets 
yesterday appeared almost deserted ; 
none were tv be seen abroad but an 
occasional messenger, a walking phy- 
sician, a letter-carrier, or a bank run- 
ner, scrambling through the snow to 
their several avocations. 

Happily a change of wind from the 
north-east to the- south-west, between 
Monday and Tuesday, the 24th and 
25th, gave hopeful indications of av 
alteration. This was followed on Tues- 
day and Wednesday, by a confirmed 
. and gentle thaw, which, giving time 
to remove the large condensed masses 
of ice and snow from the roofs of 
houses and other places, will probably 
prevent those’ inundations and other 
inconveniences, that must have re- 
sulted from any change of weatber, 
affording fewer indications of its ap- 
proach. 


Prices or GoLpD aNnD SILVER. 


A reduction of secen shillings per 
ounce, has lately taken place in the 
price of fine gold ! 

It feli three shillings on the 4th ult. 
and four on the first day of the pre- 
sept month 


si, 


The price now charged by the Lon- 
don refiners is 51. 8s. per ounce. 

Fine silver remains at 7s.6d: hence 
silver is become dearer in price than 
gold, the proportion according to the 
Mint-regulation being nearly as fif- 
teen to one; but, at the present 
prices, an ounce of fine gold is not 
quite equal to fourteen and a half of 


silver. 
Jan. 21st, 1814. B.S. 


Plan for reducing the Price of Flour. 


The exertions recently made by the 
late Lord Mayor of London, to reduce 
the price of flour to its due proportion 
to the price of wheat, which the spe- 
culation of certain opulent individuals 
has continually prevented, have in- 
duced several spirited public indivi- 
duals to open asubscription to erect 
PUBLIC MILLS in the neighbourhood 
of the metropolis, to be worked by 
steam, which shall not be liable to be- 
come useless at the period most want- 
ed, either from droughts, floods, or 
frost, as is the case with all. water corn- 
mills, and as often one of the alleged 
causes of the high price of dour. That 
great advantages would result from 
such an establishment, both to the 
public and its supporters, may be 
ascertained from an enquiry into the 
effect that the late ALBION MILLS 
produced, during the short period 
they existed, notwithstanding the 
odium with which they bad te contend 
as 2 monopoly. 

It appears, from printed documents, 
issued by that company, that the aver- 
age profit, on grinding asack of flour, 
was, in consequence of that establish- 
ment, reduced from 5s.64d. to 2s. 104d.; 
and that soon after their destruction 
by fire, it rose to 6s.74d.; insome years 
rising as high as 11s. which, taking the 
consumption of flour in London at 
20,000 sacks per week, made a difier- 
ence to the public of £161,416 per 
annum. If the years 1796 to 1800 be 
contrasted with the five during which 
the Albion Mills were worked, it will 
appear that the public-paid no less a 
sum than £332,583, more for flour 
within that time, than they would have 
done had those mills been-at work ! 

Application bas been made tu Par- 
liament for Icave to raise the sum of 
£100,900 in small transferable shares 
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(we believe £25 or £10 each), and 
for the incorporation of the subseri- 
bers, to enable them to. erect mills 
capable of grinding about one thou- 
sant sacks per week. 

The undertaking is to be managed 
by a committee of twenty-one direc- 
tors, chosen from among the subscri- 
bers ; and peculiar advantages are to 
bakers who shall subscribe. 

Messrs. Leigh and Mason, New 
Bridge-street, are the solicitors for the 
Bill in Parliament, to whom we must 
refer such of our readers as may wish 
te encourage this laudable under- 
taking. 


—° 


Mysterious Fire and Robdery. 


On Tuesday Dec. Lith, the house 
of Mr. Sturman, in Half-Moon-street, 
Piccadilly, was robbed of bank-notes 
and cash to the amount of upwards of 
6001. a gold watch, a writing-desk, a 
quantity of linen and wearing apparel, 
and other articles, to a cousiderabie 
amount, and at the same time the 
house was wilfully set on fire by some 
person or persons, under very extra- 
erdinary circumstances. The family 
consisted of Mr. Sturman, the occu- 
pier of the house, his wife, their child, 
about two years of age, and one femaie 
servant. ‘Tuesday, between one and 
two o'clock, Mr. and Mrs. S. and 
child, left the house for the day, at 
which time all was perfectly safe. 
They told the servant she* might go 
out for an hour or two during their 
absence, after locking up the house, 
and seeing that all was safe. The ser- 
vant (Mary Wright) says she left the 
house about four o’ciock in the after- 
noon, when every thing was perfectly 
safe, and she properly secured the 
doors and windows. She returned 
twenty minutes before eight o’clock in 
the evening, and on her opening the 
street deor she discovered that the 
house was on fire; she gave an alarm 
by knocking at the doors of the neigh- 
bours on both sides of the house, 
calling out fire, &c. Some persons 
(Messrs. Leboine and Dean) who hap- 
pened to be passing at the time, en- 
tered the house first, and the neigh- 
bours afterwards; the engine belong- 
ing to the Royal Exchange Insurance 
Office, with several firemen, arrived 
soon after from Warwick-street, and 
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by the exertions of the different par- 
ties the flames were extinguished.— 
The house was ascertained to be on 
fire in several different parts: the 
wainscot in the back parlour, on the 
ground floor, the dining-room, the 
stairs-carpeting, going from the din- 
ing-room to the drawing-room, on 
the ground floor, were all burnt, and 
on fireat thesametime. In addition 
to these suspicious circumstances, 
faggots were found in the kitchen, 
pieces of wood, quantities of matches, 
bottles of turpentine with rags dipped 
therein, and various combustible 
things were found in different parts, 
evidently from the way in which they 
were placed to assist and inerease the 
fire. A few minutes after nine o'clock 
Mr. and Mrs, S. and child returned 
home; they of course appeared ex- 
tremely alarmed and distressed at the 
fire, &c. and particularly at the loss 
of cash and other property, which they 
said had beeti stolen from the house 
since they left it in the morning. By 
the advice of Mr. S.’s brother-in-law 
he gave information of the robbery 
at the Police-Ofiice, Bow-street, with 
a full description of the different ar- 
ticles stolen. 

On Monday they were brought 
up for examination. Mary Wrizht, 
their servant, stated in substance, that 
she had been nine days in the pri- 
soners’ service; that on Tuesday morn- 
ing, she was told at breakfast by her 
mistress, that they were going out for 
the day; ard she might go out fora 
few hours ; but be careful to secure 
the house properly, and returnat half- 
past § o'clock. Her mistress and child 
left home about half-past 12 o'clock. 
Her master fellowed at one o'clock, 
after teaching her to lock and unlock 
the door, and telling her to place a 
lamp in the passage, that evil-disposed 
persons might not suppose the house 
was einpty. She was certain he left 
the house, because she saw his back, 
She fastened thewindow-shutters, left 
atiuder box by the side of the lamp, 
and went out at four o'clock. Not 
knowing the hour, she returned home 
forty minutes before the appointed 
time. ‘the lamp was not thea burn- 
ing, but the house was on fire. She 
gave an alarm, Captain Kempster's 
servant, who resides next door, as- 
sisted her with some pails of water, by 
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which, together with the exertions of 
some gentlemen, the fire was extin- 
guished. Here the witness stated, that 
the fire had been kindled on the stair- 
case, and in the back parlour, and 
were both burning separately. The 
front parlour was strewed with wood, 
so as to makea train for the fire, mixed 
with different articles that had been 
dipped in turpentine, and matches left 
in different parts. A cage, in which 
was a favourite canary bird, was miss- 
ing out of her mistress'’s bed-room ; 
was certain it was there in the morn- 
ing, she having been sent for some 
seeds for it. 

W. Dean, Esq. of Jermyn-street, 
stated, that on Tnesday evening, about 
half-past seven o'clock, he was passing 
along Piccadilly, and at the end of 
Half-inoon-street, he heard a scream- 
ing. He went into the street, and 
inquired the cause of some people who 
were assembling in consequence of 
the screaming ; they told him there was 
a fire at No.9; he knocked at the 
door, and was admitted by the servant 
girl, Mary Wright; he cautioned her 
against admitting other people; he 
confirmed the state of the house as 
above described, and assisted Mr. Le- 
boine, in treading out some of the 
fire. About five or six minutes 
after he had been in the house, he en- 
tered the door of the front parlour, 
when he saw a female, rather tall, 
ina dark dress, with a round hat on, 
with her back towards him, standing 
at a book-case, which had a secretary 
under it; she appeared to be in the 
act of taking some valuables out of a 
drawer. He, not knowing of what 
description the house was, concluded 
jt was either the mistress of the house 
or a lady who lodged in it, taking care 
of some valuable property: she did 
not turn round to see who he was, nor 
did he speak, but withdrew. On his 
ascertaining that the fire was com- 
pletely extinguished, and all danger 
over, in three or four minutes after, 
he went again to the front parlour, 
and on opening the door he observed 
the same female figure in the same 
place, and in a similar attitude. He 
assured her the fire was entirely out, 
all danger over, and advised her to 
keep her doors shut, to prevent the 
smell and smoke from issuing, which 
would stop the alarm in the neigh- 
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bourhood. The female did not turn 
round to him, nor did she make any 
reply; he therefore withdrew, con- 
ceiving himself to be intruding, and 
left the house the same time Mr. Le- 
boine did the first time. The servant 
girlappeared extremely distracted, and 
intreated them to call the next day, to 
report to her master and mistress the 
state they had found the house in. He 
could not call on the following day, 
but called on the Thursday, when he 
saw the female prisoner, Mrs. Sturman, 
when, so far as her figure went, he 
conceived himself to be talking to the 
same person he had seen emptying, as 
he supposed, valoables into her lap 
from the drawer, at the time of the 
fire, but not sceing ber front, he could 
not say it was her. 

John Richardson, a servant to Cap- 
tain Kempster, the next door neigh- 
bour, proved his getting water to put 
out the fire. 

The magistrates took a very impar- 
tial view of this complicated and 
mysterious case. The insurance which 
the prisoner had made at the Globe 
Office for 3000]. included 15001. on 
the house of which he had a lease, 
and aclause in it compelled him ta 
do that; it was therefore very diffi- 
cult to conjecture his motive in doing 
it; however, under all the circum- 
stances, the magistrates committed 
bim for trial, and admitted his wife ta 
bail. 

It is a very ssngular circumstance, 
that the female described by Mr. 
Deane, as being at the drawers of the 
secretary, under the bookcase, appa- 
rently in the act of filling her lap 
with valuables, and who did not, an- 
swer when he spoke to her, nor turn 
ronnd to look at him, was not noticed 
by any of the other witnesses, nor 


even by Mary Wright. 


Fire in Denmark. street, Soho. 


A Coroner’s Inquest has been held 
at the Fight Bells, in Little Denmark- 
street, near St. Giles's Church, before 
George Hodgson, Esq. Coroner for 
Middiesex, on view of the mutilated 
remains of Mary Ann Cooney, a gir 
between fourteen and fifteen years st 
aye, who was burnt to death on Wed- 
nesday morning the 19th instant, at 
Mis. Graham's house, No. 17, Den- 
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mark-street, when three other houses 
were burnt. 

Mrs. Graham, a widow, the occu- 
par of the house, said she kept a 
odging-house, but carried on no other 
businesses She was alarmed out of her 
sleep by Archibald M‘Gibbon, a 
young man, a lodger in the house, 
with the cry of “ Fire!” She and the 
other lodgers owed their lives tq him. 

Archibald M‘Gibbon, a carver and 
gilder, said, he lodged at Mrs. Gra- 
ham's two or three different times ; 
the Jast time he came to lodge there 
was on Saturday last ; he usually slept 
in the front attic, and Mary Ann 
Cooney, the deceased, slept in the 
next room to him, which was also a 
front room, no persons being in the 
back attic. A Mrs. Pool, a widow 
lady, occupied the second floor ; the 
first floor was furnished, but not in- 
habited; two men lodgers and a boy 
slept in the front parlour; and Mrs. 
Graham and her niece slept in the 
kitchen; witness came home on ‘Tues- 
day night about a quarter past nine 
o'clock; he sat in the parlour along 
with Mrs. Graham, her niece, and 
Mary Ann Cooney, amusing them- 
selves, and conversing on various sub- 
jects. About ten o'clock, Mrs. Pool, 
the lady who occupied the second 
floor, came down stairs, and ordered a 
coach to be sent for, as she intended 
to go to the City, and sleep ata friend's 
house in Newgate-street, aad go to the 
Bank in the morning to receive a divi- 
dend that was due to her before she 
came home. Mrs. Graham's niece 
and the deceased went to order the 
coach: Mrs. Graham asked Mrs. 
Pool if she had put out her fire and 
candle, and left all safe. Mrs. Pool 
answered that every thing was per- 
fectly safe. Witness retired to bed 
about half past ten o'clock, and slept 
soundly until between one and two; 
when he awoke he felt a sensation of 
suffocation, and jumped up in bed; 
the room was filled with smoke; he 
struggled as if for life, and attempted 
to call out, but could not for want of 
breath: by an effort, however, he 
reached the window, which he threw 
up, and gave the alarm, by calling out 
**Fire!” He was answered by Mr. 
Sivewright, a neighbour, ‘‘ No, it is 
some person breaking into my house 
with a design to rob me.” Witness 
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made answer. ** No, no, this house is 
on fire;” the watchman came, and the 
neighbours were alarmed; the floor 
was very hot under his feet, and the 
fire began to appear near his bed's 
head, near the wall. Witness ther ran 
down stairs to alarm the inmates ; 
passing the first floor, he went down 
stairs and burst open the parlour door; 
he awoke two men and a boy that 
slept there, and then he called Mrs, 
Graham and her niece, who both slept 
in the kitchen ; witness then inquired 
if ail were safe, and he was answered 
all, except Mary Ann (meaning the 
deceased) and who, witness under- 
stood, was to go home, and sleep at 
her father’s that night, but who slept 
in the next room to bim; he became 
alarmed for her safety, and he at- 
tempted to go up to save her, but 
could not pass Mrs, Pool'’s door, 
whence the flames burst forth very 
strong, and the stairs upwards were 
also on fire; witness being nearly 
naked, was unable to force his way 
through the fire; Mrs. Graham came 
to him; she also made a desperate 
effort to rush up through the fire, but 
could not; witness then made a second 
attempt, but the laths and_ plaster 
being all on fire, fell in ashower down 
the stairs, and shortly after the attic 
floor gave way, and fell into the se- 
cond floor, so that they were forced to 
run off to save themselves. There 
was but very little of the furniture 
saved, although the house was the 
largest and best furnished house in 
Denmark-street. Witness lost his 
all—his watch, his pocket-book, with 
what little money he had, together 
with all bis clothes, not so much being 
left him as a hat, shoe, or stocking, 
and remained nearly in a state of 
nakedness in the street, until four 
o'clock, when chance threw an old 
pair of stockings in his way; one 
neighbour gave him an old pair of 
shoes, another a hat, &c.; his shirt 
and neck-handkerchief were burned, 
in his effort to ascend the stairs. 
Several of the gentlemen, who com- 
posed the Jury, and who reside on the 
spot, and were witnesses to this dread- 
ful accident, attributed the saving of 
the lives of the inmates, and the pre- 
servation of the adjoining houses, and 
the property saved, to the vigilance 
and activity of this young man, and 
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expressed a wish that he might get a 
petition, which they would sign, to be 
presented to the gentlemen of the 
Albion Pire Insurance Company, with 
whom Mrs. Graham had her furni- 
ture, &c. insured forabout 600l. in 
hopes they might take his distressed 
case jnto consideration, and give hiin 
some relief, as it might be an induce- 
ment to othets to act in like manner, 
ina similar case. 

The Coronet explained the nature 
of the evidence to the Jury, who, by 
his direction, returned the following 
verdict :—*! That Mary Ann Coohtey, 
casually, accidentally, and by inisfor- 
tune, met with her death, by being 
burnt with the house, No. 17, Den- 
mark-street.” 


The late Duchess of Gloucester.— 

About (he year 1730, when Mr. Ed- 
ward Walpole, -(afterwards Sir Ed- 
ward, Knight of the Bath) returned 
from his travels on the. Continent, 
where the munificenee of bis. father, 
the famous statesman, had enabled 
him to make a brilliant igure—and so 
very €ngaging was he found by the 
ladies, that he had no other appella- 
tion in Italy than that of “* the hand- 
some Englishman.” Mr. Walpole 


had lodgings taken for him, on his re- 


turn, ata Mrs. Rennie’s, a child’s coat- 
taker, at .the bottom of Pall-mall. 
On returning from visits, or public 
places, he often passed a quarter of an 
hour with the young women of the 
shop. Among them was one who hai 
it in her power to make him forget the 
Italians, and aH thé beauties of the 
English Court. Her name was -Cle- 
ment: ber father was at that time, or 
soon affer, postmaster at Dariington, 
a place of 501. per annem, on which 
he subsisted a large family. ‘this 
young woman had been bound ap- 
prentice to Mrs. Rerni¢, and was ein- 
ployed in the usual datics of such a 
Situation, which she: diseharged (as 
the old lady used to say) honestly and 
soberly. Her parents, however, from 
their extreme poverty,.could supply 
her but very sparingly with clothes or 
money. Mr. Walpole cbserved her 
wants, and had the address to make 
her litde presents in @ way not to 
alam the vigilance of her mistress, 
vbo exacted the strictest morality 
liom the young persens under her care, 
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Particulars concerning the late Duchess of Gloucester. 
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Miss Clement was beautiful as an 
angel, with good, though uncultivated, 
parts. Mrs. Rennie had begun to sus- 
pect that a connection was forming, 
which-wonld not be to the honour of 
her apprentice—She apprised Mr. 
Clement of her suspicions, who imtue~ 
diately came wp to town to carry her 
out of the vortex of temptation. The 
good old man met his daughter with 
tears; he told his suspicions ;—and 
that he should carry her home, where, 
by sobriety and prudence, she might 
chance to be married to some decent 
tradesman. The girl, in appearance, 
acquiesced; but, whilst her father 
afd mistress were discoursing in a 
little dark parlour behind the shop, 
the object of their care slipped out, 
and without hat or cloak, ran directly 
through Pall-mall to Sir Edward’s 
house at the top of it {that lately inha- 
bited by Mrs. Keppel); where, the 
porter knowivg ber, she was admitted, 
though his: master was absent, She 
went into the parlour, where the table 
was cevered for dinner, and impa- 
tiently waited his return. The mo- 
ment came: Sir Edward entered, and 
was heard to exclaim with great joy, 
“You here!" What explanations 
took place were, of course, in private ; 
but the fair fugitive sat down that day 
at the head of the table, aud never 
after left if. 

The fruits of this connection were 
the late Mrs. Keppel; Maria, the late 
Duchess of Gloucester, the second ; 
Lady Dysart, the third; and Colonel 


Walpole, the fourth; in the birth of 


whom, or seon after, the mother died. 
Never could fondness exceed that 
which Sir Edward ajways cherished 
for the mother of his children: nor 
was it confined to her or them only, 
but extended itself to her relations, 
for abl of whom he some way or other 
provided. lis grief at her loss was 
proportioned to his affection. He 


constantly declined all overtures of 


marriage, and gave up his life to the 
education of his children. He had 
often been prom) ted to unite himself 
to Miss Clement by legal ties, but the 
threats of his father, Sir Rebert, pre- 
vented his marriage; who’ avowed, 
that if he married Miss Clement, he 
would not only deprive bim of ‘hfs 
political interest, but exert it against 
him. Itwas, however, always said, by 
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those who had access to know, that 
Miss Clement survived Sir Robert, 
she would have been Lady Walpole. 

About the year 1758, his eldest 
daughter, Laura, became the wife of 
the Hon. Frederick Keppel, brother 
to the Earl of Albemarle, and after- 
wards Bishop of Exeter. The Miss 
Wal poles now took a rank in society 
in which they had never before 
moved. The sisters of the Earl of 
Albemarle were their constant com- 
panions, and introduced them to peo- 
ple of quality and fashion; they con- 
stantly appeared at the first routes and 
balls; and, in a word, were received 
every where butat Court. The stigma 
attending their birth shut them out 
from the drawing-room, till marriage 
(as in the case with Mrs. Keppel) had 
covered the defect, avid given them 
the rank of another family. No one 
watched their progress upwards with 
more anxiety than the Earl Walde- 
grave. This nobleman (one of the 
proudest in the kingdom) had long 
cherished a passion for Maria. The 
struggle between his passion and his 
pride was not a short one, and having 
conquered his own difficulties, it now 
only remained toattack the lady's, who 
had no prepossession, and Lord Wal- 
degrave, though not young, was not 
disagreeable. Her very amiable con- 
duct through the whole life of her 
lord, added respect and esteem to the 
warmest admiration. About five years 
after their marriage, the small-pox at- 
tacked his lordship, and proved fatal. 
His lady found herself a young widow, 
and inconsolable! Had Lord Walde- 
grave possessed every advantage of 
youth and beauty, lis death could not 
have been more sincerely regretted by 
his amiable relict. At leneth she 
emerged again into the world, and 
love and admiration every where fol- 
lowed her. She refused many offers ; 
amongst others the Duke of Portland 
loudly proclaimed his discontent at her 
refusal. But the daughter of Mary 
Clement was destined to royalty ! The 
Duke of Gloucester was not to be re- 
sisted; the two children, a Prince and 
Princess, were the fruits of their mar- 
riage; and hence it is within the 
bounds of probability, that the de- 
scendants of the postmaster of Dar- 
lington may one day sway the British 
sceptre. 
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TURKEY. ; 
The Kite Sloop of War.—The last 
letters from Malta notice the arrival, 
at that island, of the Kite sloop of war, 
in charge of Lieutenant Johnson, the 
commander, Captain Canning, having 
been suspended. The following rela- 
tion explains the grounds of the sus- 
pension, and likewise communicates 
the distressing particulars of the loss of 
many valuable lives :— , 
** In. September, 1812, the Kite 
sloop of war, Captain Canning, at- 
tacked a vesse! under Turkish colours, 
and had one man wounded. Com- 
plaint was made at Constantinople, 
and the Captain was reprimanded, 
In March, 1813, the Kite broke the 
neutrality which is observed by British 
ships of war between the Turkish Go- 
vernment and the islands, countries, 
or districts which are in a, state of re- 
bellion. A second complaint was 
made, which was followed by the Cap- 
tain receiving another rebuke. In 
June last, being still cruising in the 
Archipelago, the boats of the Kite 
were sent to Idromo, a small island 
lying near the Gulph of Salorfica, to 
obtain intelligence. ‘ihe people, un- 
able to bear the grievous tyranny of 
the Turkish Government, had thrown 
off the voke, and taken up arms. On 
the boats’ crews landing, they were 
surrounded by the natives, and two of 
their number detained as hostages, 
untilasupply of powder was obtained. 
With this demand, however, Captain 
Canning very properly refused com 
pliance, and returned for answer, that 
‘English ships of war never paid 
contribution.” The inhabitants, on 


‘receiving this reply, declared that they 


were friendly to the English; that they 
were in hostility only to Aly Paeha 


‘and the Governor of Salonica, by 


whom they had been shamefutly op- 
pressed. Consonant to this declara- 
tion, they treated ‘the British.officeis 
and seamen with civility, and sent a 
present of some sheep aud cheese to 
Capt. Canning, which was accepted, 
and a return: made of rum. After 
much friendly conversation they sepa- 
rated, and the boats returned to the 
ship. .'The same night Captain Can- 
ning declared his intention of de- 
stroying the pirates’ boats, and made 
the necessary preparations. The pa- 
tives of Idromo, observing that the 
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Kite continued to remain in the neigh- 
bourhood of the island, though the 
wind was fair for departing, began to 
suspect ‘treachery, and prepared to 
counteract it. At day-light the Kite 
was brought té anchor, and opened a 
fire upon that part of the island where 
the native boats lay. The latter being 
manned, put off to attack the Kite, 
probably with the intention of carry- 
ing her by boarding; but when they 
had approached, a brisk fire of mus- 
ketry was opened on them, which 
killed many, and obliged the others 
torcturn. The boats of the Kite were 
then dispatched, with the seamen pro- 
perly armed, to complete the destruc- 
tion of the native boats. Thisservice 
was not one of apparent difficulty. 
The seamen boarded the boats, which 
were presently abandoned. They then 
made preparations for bringing them 
out, or destroying them, when ona 
sudden they discovered that they were 
placed in such a position as to be 
commanded from the heights. Stones 
of immense size aud weight were im- 
medfitely precipitated from this ele- 
vation, which crushed all upon whom 
they fell. No shelter could be ob- 
»tained from these immense masses in 
the open boats, which were abandoned, 
nor could those belonging to the Kite 
be immediately regained. In this me- 
lancholy conjuncture, many of the 
seamen threw themselves overboard, 
in the hope of gaining the shore; but 
the channel being several feet deep, 
their escape not only became a matter 
of difficulty, but their powder and 
ammunition were rendered unservice- 
able. At this time the natives, placed 
upon the heights, were taking delibe- 
rate aim. Lvery stone proved fatal, 
and the fall of every seaman was mark- 
ed by ashoutof triumph, It became 
necessary, therefore, for the survivors 
to separate, without attaining their un- 
just object, and abandon their killed 
and wounded companions to the fury 
of the mauual enemy. The re- 
sult of this unfortunate and imprudent 
enterprize has been, that of forty 
officers and seamen who manned the 
boats, twenty were killed and eighteen 
wounded. Among ‘the killed were 
many who, having been badly wound- 
ed, and unable either to run o7 swim, 
were stoned to death as they lay on 
the beach, The first lieutenant, Mr. 


Williams; the ‘purser, Mr. Edgar; 
and the senior midshipman, are in- 
cluded in the list of killed and 
wounded, 
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Lately, Mr. Browne, a traveller-of 
some celebrity. The same thirst after 
knowledge which origivally urged him 
to follow the Nile to its far distant 
source—the same undaunted spirit 
which supported him during a ie 
captivity in Darfour, lately prompted 
him to undertake a journey to the 
Caspian Sea, from whence it was his 
intention to have advanced to Samar- 
cund and Bochara, and that tract of 
country called Tartary. He had pro- 
ceeded as far as Tabriz, but the barba- 
rous hand of assassins prevented the 
further execution of his project — 
Shortly after leaving that place, in 
July last, in company with two ser- 
vants, he was attacked by a party of 
robbers, who allowed his attendants to 
escape; buat, as it was unfortunately 
known, that Mr. Browne was in pos- 
session of some gold, he was secreted 
by these villains, and no news could 
afterwards be heard of him till some 
days had passed, when his body was 
found near the road so shockingly 
mangled,as to leave no doubt about the 
cause of his untimely end, It is said, 
that the information he collected, dur- 
ing his travels in Anatolia and Persia, 
had been consigned, from time to 
time, into the hands of confidential 
persons. 

Mr. Smith, of Fersfield, Norfolk: his 
remains were consigned to the earth 
at his chapel, at Shelfauger; the sin- 
gularity of whose funeral procession 
deserves notice. The coffin was placed 
in his own waggon, preceded by his 
bearers, and the singers of his congre- 


-gation, chaunting a funeral dirge; the 


waggon was drawn. by his own team, 
and besides the coffin, which was co- 
vered over with a waggon tilt for a 
pall, the corn sacks belonging to it 
were stuffed with straw, and being 
placed round the. coffin, served for 
seats for his children, ail in dee 
mourning. Behind the waggon tok. 
lowed the chief mourner; this was his 
own riding horse, .attached by the 
bridle. Inthis manner the whole pros 
ceeded to the place of interment, 
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ately, at Basingstoke, Hants, J 
Mulford, Esq. in the 94th year‘of his 
age. In early life he appeared as a 
respectable gentleman, particulariy 
fond of dress. He afterwards became 
grave and religious, built two chapels, 
with dwelling- houses for the ministers. 
After this he led a kind of hermit’s 
life, but always remained single.— 
Some few -years before his death be 
left off shaving. Having earnestly 
wished that his death might be sud- 
den, and that he might give no trouble 
to avy one, he was gratified: by dying 
in his chair, in his parlour, aeross 
which he had walked several times 
without pain. He had observed some 
time before, when looking out of his 
window, that it was a fine day for gos- 
sippifg people to go about, and say 
* Old Mulford is dead.’ About 20,0004. 
it is said, he has bequeathed, mostly to 
pour relations. 

At her house, in Mortimer street, 
Mis. Markham, relict of the late Arch- 
bishop of York. 

At his chambers, in the Temple, 
in his 68th year, Thomas Lowlen, Esq. 
clerk of Nési Prius, deputy clerk of 
the pipe, &c. &c. He was a solicitor 
of the first eminence, and in his pro- 
fessional and official duties, bad uni- 
formly conducted himself with such 
ability and knowledge of the law, as to 
acquire the esteem and respect, not 
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only of his clients and the profession, 
but of many of the first and most dis- 
tingaijshed luminaries of ‘the law, who 
occupied the Woolsack, the Bench, 
and the Bar, many of whom have ae- 
knowledzed, that they drew mutch 
legal knowledge from his clear, com- 
prehensive, and discerning mind. He 
was generally considered as being well 
acquainted with the theory and prac- 
tice of the law, as any member cf the 
profession; and was scarcely ever 
known to be incorrect in the profes- 
sional advice or opinion that he gave: 
having had a tong course of succéssful 
practice, and having held some very 
lucrative situations. We understand, 
that he has left behind him a consi- 
derable property, acquired in the most 
honourable aid independent manner. 
tie retained the full possession of his 
faculties to.the last, and continued in 
the practice of his official duties; but 
about two years since, anxious to save 
those who had been attentive to his 
interest, he relinquished h‘s practice 
as a solicitor and conveyancer, in fa- 
vour of Mr. Brundrett, who had for 
above 20 years been in his office; and 
during great part of that period, his 
confidential assistant, Mr. Wain- 
wright, his nephew, and Mr. Spinks, 
both of whom had also, for niany years, 
been in his office, and possessed his 
esteem and regard. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


CUMBERLAND. 
R. Wittiam M‘Kenaztg, and 
Mrs. M‘Kenzie, his wife, are 


N 


now living in S¢nhouse-street, Mary- 


port, whose united ages make 180 
years ; Mr. M‘Kenzie 93, and his wife 
87. They have lived in matrimonial 
connexion 67 years. Ele followed a 
seafaring life 66, as seaman, mate, and 
captain, and has crossed the Atlantic 
24 times, He has not lost a tooth, can 
thread asmall necdle without specta- 
cles, and speaks the Gaelic language 
fluently, 
CORNWALL. 


Loss of the Queen Transport, and 300 
men, women, and children. 
Falmouth, Jan. 14.—A_ hurricane 
from the S. E. this day bas presented 
to usone of the most melancholy scenes 


that ever was witnessed in this harbour, 
The Queen transport, Carr, master, 
No. 282, 340 tons, having on board, 
from. Lisbon, about 860 men, women, 
and children (the men principally in- 
valided artillerymen) parted from her 
cables, and drove on shore in Trefusis 
Point, about five o'clock this morning, 
and went to pieces in about three 
quarters of an hour; «onty’ 60 people 
are saved, including the master and 
chief officers. The dead hodies of 
men, women and children, are floating 
in every direction. ; 

By another letter received from 
Falmouth, it is stated that, out of the 
crew of the Queen transport, 110 per- 
sons were saved. 

[ Further Particulars.)}—The trans- 
port, Queen, No. 332,—Carr, master, 
had brought home 325 sick and inva- 
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lided soldiers 63 women, and 58 chil- 
dren, from the British army on the 
continent, besides which she had on 
board 6 French officers, prisoners of 
war, and a crew of 21 men, making a 
tetal of 473 persons. The ship was 
lving in Carrick Road, Fai!mouth, and, 
we understand, was well moored. At 
the commencement of the yale which 
has been attended with such fatal ef- 
fects, she was observed to ride hard, 
and at about 5 o'clock on Friday she 
parted her cables and drove ashore on 
Trefusis Point, where, in asborttime, 
she.was beat to pieces. One hundred 
men and four women with great diff- 
culty succeeded iu getting ashore ; all 
the rest perished with the ship. Thus 
869 souls were, ina few moments, hur- 
ried into eternity under the most aw- 
ful circumstances ! The bodies of five 
men, ten women, and nine children, 
have been washed on shore near Pe- 
myn, and a great number at Flushing. 
The above soldiers. were-all artillery- 
men, except about 32, who belonged 
to the 3uth regiment of foot. 


KENT. 


The watchman lately going his 
rounds in Troy Town, Rochester, was 
alarmed by the cries of a female, which 
proceeded from the bause of Mr. G. 
Peake, ‘The man endeavoured to pro- 
cure admission, but was not able to 
succeed ; he at length obtained the 
assistance of some of the neighbours, 
and forced the door; on entering the 
room from whence the cries pro- 
ceeded, a most shocking spectacle 
presented itself; they discovered Mrs, 
Peake lying on the floor, her clothes 
all consumed to tinder, and her flesh 
hurnt toa stateof blackness. She ex 
pired ina few minutes. Mrs. P, was 
sitting up for her husband, and, it is 
conjectured, had fallen asleep whilst 
sitting by the fire, when a spark caught 
her clothes, and produced the fatal 
accident. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Lately, at Garthorpe, the wife of J. 
HIenson, a labourer, having warmed 
the beds for herself and family, re- 
tired to rest, leaving the pan of- pit- 
coals burving inthe room. The neigh- 
bours observing the family were not 
up at the usual time the following 
morning, tried to rouse.them, but 
without effect; some of them then 
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forced the door open, and fonnd J. 
Henson, the husband, dead from suf- 
foeation, and his wife and children 
dangerously ijl; the latter, we are 
happy to add, have since recovered. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Sleep-walking.—An extraordinary 
instance of sleep- walking occurred on 
Christmas eve, in the family of Mr. 
Beil, apothecary, atStamford, About 
9 o'clock, Mr.and Mrs. Bell went to 
sup ata friend’s house, having. pre- 
viously sent their servant girl to bed. 
Soon after 10, Miss Bell, and her bro- 
ther, (who sat up for their father and 
mother) were called to the front-door 
by arapping. On their asking who 
was there, a faint voice answered, ‘It 
is Mary.” The young people, know- 
ing that Mary had beet in bed more 
than an hour, at first thought it im- 
possible that she should be in the 
street; but at length, on her earnest 
intreaty, opened the door, and to their 
astonishment, found her there with 
nothing on but her chemise. On en- 
quiry it appeared that she had walked 
in her sleep from her own room into 
her master's chamber, and_ there, 
throwing up a sash-window, let her- 
self down a height of ten feet into the 
street. She then continued her course, 
still asleep, walked up the street some 
distance to the conduit, and got hold 
of the pump-handle, the coldness of 
which awoke her. Strange and in- 
credible as this account may seem, 
the facts are vouched for ou the most 
respectable authority. The poor girl 
escaped with only a sprained ankle, 
but has been ill, from fright and cold, 
ever since. 

NORFOLK. 

At the Norwici quarter sessions, 
Robert Cable was indicted under the 
game laws, which conviction was sup- 
ported by Robert Beats, an accom- 
plice, whodeposed that, in December 
1312, himself, the prisoner, and five 
others, went with guus aud sticks into 
the plantations of his. master, Mr. 
Barker, at Carbrook, for the purpose 
of killing pheasants, which purpose 
they effected. When an enquiry was 
raised, he (witness) ran away from Mr, 
Barker's service, and two of the poach- 
ers with whom he had acted, fearing 
that he should turn evidence ayainst 
then, inveigled him aboard L’Utile 
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ship of war, under pretence of getting 
him employment, and he was detained 
for nineteen weeks, and Mr. Barker 
was at much expence in procuring his 
release.—The prisoner was sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment in Wy- 
mondham Bridewell. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


A most inexplicable and delicate 
occurrence has lately given birth to 
much speculation im a country town, 
A young lady of respectable connec- 
tions, was on the eve of being married 
toa gentleman who lived iu the same 
street. As she was a minor, and her 
parents being both dead, the banns 
had been published in the parish 
church, and, to all appearance, a few 
days only could have intervened be- 
fore the solemnization of marriage 
would have taken place. One evening 
in the last week but one, he called to 

ay her visit, and as the sister of the 
ady was rather indisposed, she went 
early to bed, and, in short, the young 
couple remained together after the 
family had retired for the night: in 
the morning, however, it appeared that 
the lady had not been in bed, anda 
paper was found in the room, appa- 
rently written by her, in which she 
conjured her friends to believe the 
assertions of a dying woman, that what 
Mr. would say of her would not 
be true. The distress of her family 
may easily be conceived, when we add, 
they have not yet discovered a trace 
which will elucidate her fate. The 
gentleman says, he left her soon after 
twelve o'clock, and thatthey had quar- 
relled previous to separation. Here 
the affair at present rests, and the 
most dreadful suspense is harrowing 
up the minds of the friends of both 
parties. 

A Staffordshire paper says :—A sin- 
gular story is in circulation, of which 
we state the particulars precisely as 
they redched us. Somé weeks ago, a 
niece of Lord G—, a young lady about 
12 or 13 years of age, rushed out of 
her chamber in great alarm exclaiming 
that she had seen the ghost of a female 
scrvant who bad lately quitted the fa- 
mily, but who was still living in Lon- 
don. In spite of all the ex postulations 
and arguments used to remove this 
mental delusion, she persisted in de- 
claring, that she invariably saw the 
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same phantom on entering the same 
chamber, and the terror of its appear- 
ance had such an effect upon her 
nervous system, that it was feared her 
faculties would become disordered ; 
and it was deemed expedient to con- 
sult Sir F—M—. After several inef- 
fectual attempts to dispel the phantasy 
by which she was afflicted, he recom- 
mended that the servant whose figure 
was thus presented to her, should be 
procured, and placed in the room, in 
the exact attitude described by the 
young lady, that by this méans she 
night be convinced of her existence, 
and be satisfied that the fancied vision 
was only the coinage of her own brain. 
This was accordingly done, and the 
young lady was conducted to the 
chanrber, which she had no sooner 
entered than she uttered a piercing 
shriek, clasped her hands, and ex- 
claiming—‘* Two ghosts! two ghosts |” 
fell on the floor ina convulsion fit, 
which, in a few hours, terminated her 
existence ! 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A few days since, a labourer, em- 
ployed in agriculture, at a place called 
Cleve, near Worcester, accidentally 
struck the pickaxe he was working 
withinto an earthen pot (which after- 
wards proved to be a Roman urn), 
and out tumbled a vast quantity of 
pieces of silver coins, about the size 
of a silver threepence.' The findet 
immediately threw himself on his 
knees, and returned God thanks for 
his good fortune. Searching further, 
he discovered another pot, filled with 
gold. The man, overjoyed, rau with 
all possible speed to the town, to ac- 
quaint his friends with his good luck. 
After'mature reilection, he made up 
his mind to assign to the owner of the 
estate the whole of his acquisitions. 
The estate belonged to one of the 
canons belonging to Worcester Ca- 
thedral. On making the tender to 
that gentleman, he, with a noble dis- 
interestedness, refused to accept of 
the money, taking only a few pieces 
to be kept as memorials. .The coins 
were all Roman ones, and the whole 
of great antiquity, the greater propor- 
tion being coined in the third century, 
The man has realised gool. by the sale 
of them. ; 

—_—————see 
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AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbe, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Jan. 29th, 1814. 


INLAND COUNTIES. 

Wheat, Rye |Barley 
s. s. djs. d. 
80 45 i 41 11 
64 47 | 43 4 
73 41 Oj} 42 
72 38 4) 39 
70 35 
74 36 
72 38 
80 40 
82 44 
85 43 
85 47 
84 46 
20 40 
85 44 
91 44 
78 37 
77 36 
el 37 
78 36 
a2 44 
80 


Middsx. 
Surrey 
Hertford 
Bedford 
Huntin. 
Northa. 
Rutland 
Leicest. 
Notting. 
Derby 
Stafford 
Salop 
Herefor. 
Wor’st. 
Warwic. 
Wilts 
Berks 
Oxford 
Bucks 
Brecon 
Montgo. 


56 0 
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Radnor. | 86 44 


—— 


Oats 


MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Rye 


s&s. d. 


30 1 
31 
311 
28 
22 
26 
25 
25 
26 
238 
30 
38 
29 
35 
55 
27 
25 
26 
28 
24 
25 
23 


Average of England and Wales. 


Wheat 79s. 6d.; 
4ls. ad. ; ‘ Oats 26s. 10d.; 
5ks. 3d. 5 
35s. 4d. 


BILL of MORTALITY, from DEC 
BURIED. 
296 


CURISTENED. 
Males 729) 1430 Males 


Rye 47s. @d.; Barley| 
Beans{/Cornwall,..... 
Pease 54s. 9d. ; outseal 


O|}Esséx ........ 
|. 
Of]Sussex ........ 
SyjSuffolk ...... 
4] Cambridge .... 
Norfolk .. 
Lincoln 
RT 
Durham ...... 
|Northumberlan. 
Cumberland ., 
Westmorland .. 
Lancaster .... 
iChester' ...... 
IE 6066109:0:0 
Denbigh ...... 
HAnglesea...... 
Carnarvon .... 
Merioneth .... 
Cardigan...... 
Pembroke .... 
Carmarthen .. 
Glamorgan,,.. 
Gloucester .... 
Somerset ......:. 
Monmouth .... 
Devon ....6e0- 
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Wheat 


Be 
74 
75 
76 
69 
69 
64 
71 
68 
70 
65 
76 
89 
87 
«6 
90 
93 


d. 
4 


4} 


8 
li 
6 


- 
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Ss. 
41 


dj 8. 
0} 40 
47 
39 





42 
38 
34 
42 
48 


38 
34 
346 
39 
36 
41 





49 
52 
60 


36 
41 
44 
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Oats. 

s. d. 
28 
30 
26 
26 
20 
22 
22 
24 
25 
26 
26 
29 
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54 
50 
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64 
98 
83 
60 
80 
80 
81 
83 
87 
82 
77 
78 
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40 
| 46 
| 48 
37 
41 
39 
38 





| 39 
40 
41 
| 41 
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35 
37 
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SOmRSCODK CNSOOCOR|A 


SCwMHCOROSS 





. 13,-1818, fo JAN. 25, 1814. 
5 - 146 


60 aud 70 200 
70 and 80 147 


sip 5 
t 1677 10 
20 


and 20 - 
and 30 - 


Females 701 4 Females 78] 
Whereof have died under two years old 439 


44 
99 


#0 and 90 - 64 
90 and 100 @ 


Peck Loaf, 3s.10d. 4s.1d. 4s, 1d. 4s.5d, 


Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 per Ib. 


and 40 
and 50 
and 60 


30 
40 
50 


127 
204 
157 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER WORKS, 
BREWERY SHARES, &c, &c. 


DOCKS, 
€ommercial, 137/. per share 
East India, 112/. per cent. 
London, 1002. ditto 
West-India, 150/. ditto 

CANALS. 
Grand Surry, 80/. per share 
Grand Junction, 220/. ditto 
Kennet and Avon, 22/. ditto 
Leicester Union, 105/. ditto 
Wilts and Berks, 19/. ditto 

WATER-WORKS. 
East London, 60. per share 
Grand Junction, 35/. ditto 
West Middlesex, 30/. ditto 


Jan. 25, 1814. 


TNSURANCE-OFFICBS. 
Albion, 43/. per share 
Globe, 1062. ditto 
Imperial, 452, ditto 
Rock, 22. iQs. ditto 
BRIDGES. 
Strand, 48/. per share 
Vauxhall, 41/. ditto. 
SUNDRIES. 
London Institution, 422. ditto 
Surry, 137. 10s. ditto 
Gas Light, 5/. 5s. ditto 
Beeralstone, 70/. ditto 


L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Dock, and Stock Brokers. 
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